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EDITORS PREFACE, 


> 


Ix the former volume * nearly one half of the 
ays brought together by Wichard Lange in a 


volume entitled The Pedagogics of the Kinder- 
garten have already been printed, in Miss Jarvis’s 
translation, Those essays relate more especially 
to the plays and games, although in several articles 
the gifts are discussed with some degree of thorough- 


ness. In the present volume the educational prin- 


„ciples underlying the gifts are more thoroughly 


diseussed. Again and again in the various essays 
Froebel goes over his theory of the meaning of the 
ball, the sphere, the cube, and its various sub- 
divisions. The student of Froebel has great advan- 
tage, therefore, in reading this volume, inasmuch 
as Froébel has cast new light on his thought in each 
separate*exposition that he has made. Sometimes 
the briefest mention may prove the most illuminat- 
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ihg, and certainly every brief sumn®ry helps to 
understand the extended treatise. 

Froebel proceeds from the solid to the surface 
through tablets and stick-laying, and finally reashes 
drawing. He returns to the solid through paper 
folding and the constructing of outlines of the regu- 
lar solids by means of sticks joined by means of 
soaked peas. 

The essays on the training school for kinder- 
gartners and the method of introducing children’s 
gardens into the kindergarten are very suggestive 
and useful. In fact, there is no other kindergarten 
literature that is quite equal in value to the contents 
of this present volume. The remaining essays in 
Lange’s volume not yet translated are mostly of an 
ephemeral character, treating of occasions like the 
play festival at Altenstein (No. 29), a speech at the 
opening of the first kindergarten in Hamburg (No. 
28), a sketch of the constitution of a proposed educa- 
tional society (No. 25), and two other papers of like 
character (Nos. 23 and 24). 

With the publication of the present volume a 
complete list of the original works of Ftoebel in 
English translation has been provided in this series, 
namely: 
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Froebel’#Education of Man, Vol. V. 

The Mottoes and Commentaries of Mother- 
Play, Yol. XXXI. 

The'Songs and Music of the Mother-Play, Vol. 
XXXII. 

«The Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, Vols. 

XXX and XLIV. 

Besides these, the series furnishes other helpful 
volumes for the understanding of Froebel, namely: 

Miss Blow’s Symbolic Education, Vol. XXVI, 
and Letters to a Mother, Vol. XLV. 

Mr. Hughes’s Froebel’s Educational Laws, Vol. 


XLI. 
W. T. Hargs. 


Wasurnaron, D. C., January 14, 1899. 
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I. Spirit of Education by Development: (p, 1) Froebel requested 
to make an understandable written statement of his system, and its 
means, methods, objects, and aim; his attempt to do so not quite 
satisfactory ; his desire to find cause of failure; (2) verbal state- 
ments understood, recognized as true, and partially carried out; 
cause of misapprehension; verbal statements accompanied by an 
object; foundation of his educational whole; (3) object connected 
with explanation; How Lina Learns to Read; (4) significance of 
child's impulse to learn togyrite and read ; child feels itself a part- 
whole; (5) good results of education depend on this feeling ; (6) it 
is the starting-point of the kindergarten; how awakened; writing 
and reading a connecting bond; (7) connects the single with the 
general; letter-writing; (8) answers to questions about life and 
education ; (9) total result; Pestalozzi and Froebel compared ; all- 
sided life-union; (10) aim and goal; evils of overleaping inter- 
mediate steps; (11) means of avoiding this error; (12) Lina’s 
mother our teacher ; direct natural attraction ; (13) means provided. 
suited to child's powe: (14) teaching founded on Lina’s wish; 
(15) developed from her feeling of personality ; (16) problem of de- 
veloping education solved ; (17) error in education ; foundation of 
developing education ; (19) child's personality a means of percep- 
tion; (20) series of development repeated ; (21) nature of Creator 
made known by creation ; (22) development implies something to 
develop; what? (23) education must be faithful to laws of develop- 
ment; whatesze they? Lina’s mother answers; (24) consequence 
of child's feeling itself a part-whole; what has a developing influ- 
ence also a part-whole; what is to be developed in child? (25) what 
are the laws of development? how God revealed his nature; (96) 
the creation to manifest the divine; impulse and attraction; 
child's impulse to represent his own nature; education a part- 
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whole ; consequence of this ; (27) effect of misconceptions on educa- 
tion; Nature a touchstone; Nature and the free spirit; means of 
criticism; (28) why laws of Nature and the spirit one an- 
other; the touchstone for developing education ; (29)tottchstone of 
correct following of training; (80) mother complies yith Lina's 
wish to learn to write; first step; second step; (31) what isspeak- 
ing? the word? third step; secret ot developing education, law of 
connection ; (32) training continued ; child led to find out different 
sounds; (33) man connects Creator and creation ; language, man, 
and things; elements of speech also connections ; law of eonndtion 
essential; (34) and practical ; (35) nature of education by dovelop- 
ment; what and how to develop; (36) means of testing laws of 
education; law of opposites ; (37) what can be done by means of 
law of connection? four answers; fifth, education suited to the 
time; (88) sixth, with what education is connected ; seventh, to 
what it corresponds; it unifies; (39) eighth, law of the triune life; 
ninth, how developing education is suited to the time; (40-41) 
personality the point of germination of developing education; (49) 
starting-point for all education; this point resembles a Reed ; it 
constitutes the nature of developing education ; (43) unity and uni- 
versality opposites ; (44) effect of closely uniting them ; union of 
opposites made ohjective; effect of name; (45-40) aim of develop- 
ing education i of the kindergarten ; germinating point recognized ; 
(47) the other developing laws follow; fact in back-ground of 
mother’s management; law of the original unit; lies in man; 
divineness of his nature; (48) means of testing named ; education 
a scienco; an art; a living fact; (49) how to obtain all this by de- 
veloping education ; practical understanding ; education a finished 
whole; how to apply in developing education the Jaws before ex- 
plained ; (50) the particular conditioned by the general; child in 
combination with tho great life-whole ; each of its actions not iso- 
* Iated ; (51) three purposes of education; meaning of all done by 
and with child; first attention to him linked with development of 
his limbs, etc. ; (52) he strives for free use of his members; his 
imitation promoted by the mother; activity of limly, ote. ; (53) 
effect of word heightened by rhythm and tone; Mother-Play and 
Nursery Songs ; (54-55) a test of this book, 2 
TL. Man a Creative Being: (p. 50) man in interdependence with 
Nature; what this view gives to education 3 (57) how God reveals. 
himself; how man makes kriown his being; man determined to 
create ; (58) a young child's spontaneous expressions of life; child a 
creative being; therefore related to his Creator; (59) reason for his 
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activity; he invests with life all he sees; (00) more proofs that ho 

isrelated to God ; his desire for representing ; how he shows his 
‘creative pogvers (61) first object of. his tendency to activity ; char- 
actor of his other first playthings; Use of these a proof of his 
creative impulse ; his efforts to draw important; in second or third. is 
year; Bully solids replaced by other things; (62) these things ^ 
named ;Mhild’s creative representations advance n5 his means of — - 
play become less material; (02) illustrations ; what man recognizes — 
in and by the spirit; effect of fostering child's creative powers (04) 
child desiro for typical representation j object of first part of this E 

“4 chaptee; foundation of child's activity up to his seventh year; 
(65) upon what his action depends; his slight power no obstrue- — - 
tion to his impulse toward creative activity ; hisefforttostrengthen " 
this impulse not to be disturbed ; (00). he seoks material with which L 

to gratify it; outward fostering of this impulse indispensable 5 

parents to give their cbildren what Nature gives hers; (07) why 

painting and drawing attmet the child; his cholce of 

shows him in harmony with Nature's doings; (63) child’s efforts 

to prove he is a creative being are sacred; he thus shows himself ‘ 

also a member of the gre: whole; what he is destined to do ; (00) 

why he proves himself a ¢ reating being, especially by his drawing ; 

development of child's power of drawing essential to developing 

education ; (70) effect of omitting drawing; development of child. 

produced by his drawing; (71) what jt requires from him ; ite im- 

72) what it makes possible; symmetrienl development. 

vet of a freo position of child's body ; fostering of fecl- 

(73) also of that of the right essential to eulti- 

-reative being; character of the drawing; (74) 

nected with the 

ting word andr H 
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FACTUS 


ing of plensantness ; 


yation of child as à 
sequence of lines drawn; drawing of lines com 


movements of tho limbs; 

doed; illustrated by the drawing; 
sidered ; (76) effect of adding the 
material for representation ; illustrations ; 
n house; demands upon him made by sui 
a measure ij dmwing in the network; (79 
measure; longest line five times as long a8 
the network ;480) distance of parallel lines from one 
conscious drawing begins with the straight line ; sequence 
lines; more directions; effect of the network ; (81) way to 
child conscious of what he has the: 
sion of child's activity ; (82) draw! 
to what this first drawing leads; laws of 
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ment; (83) effect of employing the rule experienced by child ; laws 
of formation now shown, higher than those before ed; each 
form suggests the next; capacities aroused in child his desire 
for signs; how he feels the growth of his creative power; (84) to 

hat use he turns the law of development; inventivgness a proof 


of creative power; what child learns by looking at Sbje@is; the 
progress he has made at this stage ; (85) effect on him © awing 


simple lines; (86) how to develop his power of creating by draw- 
ing; the most important result of drawing; child’s conscious ad- 
vance from the straight to the curved line; round and stPaight 
compared; (87) what child represents by the drawing; wley he is 
set in the midst of the life-whole ; (88) first condition for his de- 
velopment; his cultivation for creative drawing ; point of refer- 
ence of true education; kindergarten leads to this; nature of 
kindergarten, 

TIL. Paper Folding: (p. 89) what it is; beneficent property of 
paper folding; (90) A, guide to means of employment in general ; 
means of development conditioned in child’s nature; (91) develop- 
ment and employment connected; third to sixth gifts; tablets; 
What they form ; (92) for what they are adapted ; sticks; their u 
(peas work); interlacing ; jointed slat; (93) intertwining; weav- 


ding; dividing and recombining material; form changed, quantity 


unaltered ; modeling; folding; (94) thread game (95) 
What this review shows; (96) from what paper folding proceeds; 
Square preferred to triangle; B, paper folding a means of em- 
ployment; how the square may be made; what the results of 
this work should show; squares formed from rectangles ; (98) 
reader to do the work ; (98-99) directions; (100) squares material 
for folding ; development of forms; children make their own 
Squares; aim of folding; geometric surfaces named according to 
the number of their sides, etc. ; (101) directions for fundamental 
forms; law at the foundation of all education ; (102) directions; 
child to do and hear; (103) why; perceptions of form and size 
gained by the folding ; examples ; (104) thi play to the child ; 
double meaning of phrase “ right angle” ; facts cleargd by repeti- 
tion ; (105) from what the eighth [geometric] perception proceeds ; 
fact stated in the opposite way; (106) more pereeptions; (107) 
More directions; (108) perceptions; (109) twofold meaning of 
"right angle’; (110) the right angle a measure of angles; a per- 
ception; child perceives matty facts; eye and mind developed ; 
(111) directions; double truth derived from results of folding; 
what doing the thing proves; a perception twice shown ; (112) di- 
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reetions; (113) perceptions; concluding statement; (114) opposite 
»square; perceptions; kindergartner gives the word for child's per- 
ception ; (115) concluding directions; (116-117) final perceptions. 
IV. Stick Laying: (p. 118) the whole of plays and occupations 
not arbitrarily originated ; by what called ; how grown; what it 
is; what comes from it; (119) developing education the funda- 
mental effgét at present ; stage of child's development required for 
stick laying; (120) result of bringing it forward too soon; from 
what the sticks proceed; (121) tablets split into sticks; effect; 
later develops from earlier; development of sticks in play-whole ; 
(122) from what the sticks, ete., result ; three principal directions ; 
(123) how they appear in ball, etc. ; sticks a means of cultivation ; 
ball compared to the germ ofa tree; (124) to a flower bud ; what 
this is to show ; importance of early leading the child into the link- 
ings of life; (125-126) stage of cultivation required for use of 
sticks; (127-128) what is gained by this presentation of the stick 
play; (129) connecting laws united in the stick ; it has the essen- 
tial properties of all objects ; (130) its relations to other objects ; its 
possible positions; cause of its charm for the child ; (181) what it 
is for him; author and reader enter a kindergarten; number of 
children there ; their greeting ; that of kindergartner ; (132) Froe- 
bel’s answer; her apology for the simplicity of the intended stick- 
play ; the manifold goes forth from the simple ; illustration ; (133) 
questions about shape and position of stick asked and answered ; 
it is compared with other objects; (134) she gives each child a stick ; 
tells what her own is like, and lays it on table; cach child does the 
same; she repeats the names given to the sticks; (136) children 
show where cach imagined object is; what the children do and say 
proves that manifoldness proceeds from the single; the children’s 
joyousness; (137) their mutual sympathy ; effect; farewell song; 
what Froebel learned in the kindergarten; (138) permission to 
come again ; reader's desire to return shows interest in the subject ; 
(189) he has thought of it constantly since iting the kindergar- 
ten; Froebel's experience similar ;. (140) sticks compared to mag- 
net; (141) attraction of each part of the play-whole explained ; 
(142) effect of inner power abiding in Nature 5 (143) innermost na- 
ture of relationabetween kindergartner and children ; author and 
reader enter the kindergarten ; sticks again ; attention song ; each. 
child has one stick ; (144) is given another; effect of visitors join- 
ing in the play; influence of the invisible ; (145) no activity with- 
out effect in'the kindergarten ; result of kindergarten fosteriny j 
children name their stick forms; reasons for laying the forms 
P 3 
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on the table; (146) kindergartner makes angles by beckoning ; 
(147) three kinds of angles; their names ; children make angles by 
beckoning; kindergartner Jays angles with sticks; children do the 
same; (148) angle song 5 other stick forms ; visitors ađked to test 
kindergartner’s knowledge; (149) they do so; she nam 
angles in some of the stick forms; elasticity play iuo Te- 


vertical anhori: tal 
the use of fo¥Iner gifts 


gaye knowledge of angles; why ways are given for gaining this 
knowledge by stick-laying ; (151) ev ything in a double rglation 
to the child; reason why kindergarten materjal satisfies the child; 
(152) recognition of inner phenomena shows the true nature of kin- 
dergarten ; simple material best liked ; deeper insight into rela- 
; (158) advice to mothers, 
ete. ; (154) reader derived benefit from the kindergarten ; inner 
connection of forms made by the children ; (155) what these forms 
show; that which is invisible yet perceptible ; (156) visitors look 
at children’s stick forms ; children name forms; different names 
for the same form ; (157) why allow children to make forms not 
much like the real objects kindergartner counts forms ; children. 
look closely at them ; sticks taken up; each child remakes what 
forms it can remember ; (158) effect of this; aim of kindergarten ; 
(159) connecting power in children’s minds diff objects made 
are named by kindergartner in a stick story ; effect of such story 
telling; (160) harmony originated in youth, re-pn ented in later 
life; farewell to the children ; taking up the sticks, à reward ; 
farewell song. 

V, Principles of Education: (p. 161) man drawn to observe the 
phenomena and facts of his own time; attention to its character ; 
a view of the whole ; education characterizes the time ; (162) cause 
of this; periodicity recurs with humanity yiewe whole; a pe- 
riod of development begins now; neglect to give it special atten- 
tion; (163) this neglect explained by analogy ; neglect of develop- 
ment has painful results; how the understanding of life is cleared ; 
in what it expresses itself; man’s whole life one of education ; by 
what does the present time prove itself a time of edu@ation? (164) 
facts on which the answer to this question rests ; (165) universality 
and consciousness of endeavors required ; both present in this period 
of time ; individual requirements of this period ; (166) first demand 
which characterizes the time as educational; to what it appertains ; 

- (167) to what pressure toward self-comprehension has given rise ; 
man’s effort to raise to consciousness his tendency to activity ; man 
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thinking, feeling, and acting; second demand; (168) the mother 
to be first raised to recognition of her dignity, etc.; third and 
fourth, demands; (169) fifth and sixth demands; relation of espo- 
cial to general most important ; to what it leads; (170) the State an 
edhicational institution ; seventli and eighth, by what and why the 
pase ine is characterized as educational; (171) thought and idea 
affoX what life and man require; how onward development of the 
individual as a part-whole is obtained ; keystone of the whole— 
qinth ; (172) in what man's vocation lies; effect; these strivings 
the most essential of the new period of life; all a Se 

sane time; (173) all must be fulfilled at the same time; this prob- 
lem to be solved in the same way as à gardener educates his plants ; 
from what this manner of treating the child proceeds ; (174) two 
facts derived from observation of life; these facts give two of the 
maxims on which true education is founded ; third maxim ; (175) 
what these two limitations give as a product ; fourth law of educa- 
tion ; those who acknowledge the truth of these principles must be- 
gin to carry them out; woman’s i stinet to be raised to conscious- 
ness; (176) women the first trainers of the human being; man has 
no less part in this training ; this co-operation to begin in child- 
hood ; why ; humanity composed of opposites ; child to be treated 
in accordance with the spirit of this system ; (177) where the source 
of genuine development is; when and how it finds nourishment ; 
how nurses quiet a young child; how child lulls itself; (178) 
rhythm and song connected with child's expressions of life ; 80 they 
belong to a healthy education of man; effect of song on child; 
Mother Play and Nursery Songs mostly accompanied by song ; ef- 
fect; singing tone added to word; (179) with such development, 
child needs an object by which to develop himself; human being's 
nature requires a counterpart; effect of not providing one; (180) 
whither the images of fancy lead ; what kind of object to provide 
for child's activity ; what he chooses ; what girls like ; (181) why; 
weight the first expression of attraction ; what the object must be ; 
(182) why ball is best liked ; (183) play engendered by the opposite 
like; (184) how ball can be used ; in what form and relations ; (185) 
pall an all-sided means of development ; child seeks for plurality ; 
human gafdener to bring to unfolding child's longing for plural- 
ity; why; child seeks in plurality the connecting unity; this is 
given by the colors of the balls; (186) how different number and 
like form, size, etc., of ball increase with child's increasing age ; 
(187) fact that ball is child's true first plaything disputed ; proofs 
of fact ; X188) balla means of moral preservation ; (189) what ehild's 
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activity proves; sphere the opposite like of ball, and so child’s next 
plaything ; itis compared with ball ; (190) progress in material in ac- 
cordance with Nature ; meaning of last phrase ; the germ of thg later 
must lie in the earlier; (191) requirements of education explain 
one another; this proves. the truth of the whole; sphere not to 
supplant ball; each gift extends the use of the pecia i 
(192) use of sphere has much in common with ball play ; how 
sphere may be moved by string ; each plaything a whole ; each has 
. its task to do in child's education ; task of sphere; why we need) 
clear perceptions of unity in life; (193) effect of leading the child 
to this; proof of the divine in life ; how sphere is to benefit child ; 
effect of rhymed song in child’s education ; (194) effect of using 
white and black spheres; next plaything must be a contrast to the 
sphere; (195) cube the third plaything ; its contrasts to the sphere ; 
law of connection approached with ball; (196) it now shows itself 
to be a law of life; for what it is later essential; how it is to be 
brought to child's notice ; another respect in which the perception 
of such a law is important; (197) what we, as true educators, must 
give again; why; return to cube; to what it leads by its form ; 
how it may be introduced ; (198) form, etc., important; also the 
sure gaze ; why and how the child should be early introduced into 
the perception of form, ete.; cube leads to relations of number ; 
(199) third way of viewing the cube; why it is especially suited for 
play; man born for research ;-to what eube leads and introduces. 
the child ; (200) with what his delight in the object of play is con- 
nected ; what takes place within him is developed during the play ; 
kind of plaything which the child likes best; (201) what gives 
value to the representation plays; what they are; these represen- 
tations a whole, though incomplete; how to complete it; value of. 
modes of play, etc., here demonstrated ; (202) reasons for this 
value; the peace which Jesus left must become afact ; what he said 
must be true; (203) these remarks applied to child life; what has 
been said about the cube, the keystone to the kindergarten system ; 
Jaw of connection the most important law of the universe ; child to 
be treated in accordance with the highest laws of life ; child is life; 
his plays, ete., represent life ; (204) cylinder the connection between 
cube and sphere, and fifth object of play ; child life proyas the truth 
of this last; (205) requirements followed in the choice of these 
three early playthings give the same result; what experience 
proves with regard to them ; by what the use of the cylinder is de- 
termined; sphere, cylinder, and cube, a whole; what they form; 
they point toward the phenomena of art life; example; (206) tri- 
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partite character of the columnar orders; purpose of bringing out 
this fact here; (207) what must be done if human beings are to 
unitedn truth; spirit of union compared to the sun; (208) how to 
gain all-sided life union; we must have a clear idea of the nature 
of ourpsubject before we can safely go on; the object of play was 
alwaya whole; three objects considered as wholes, form another 
whdie ; (209) they are therefore part-wholes ; the property of being 
a part-whole, important for the child ; he can not too early be led 
ko observe it; this is done by next plaything; instinct of mother 
and that of child lead to this; child desires a separable whole ; the 
néxt gift is a cube divided into eight equal cubes; (210) knowledge 
of cube form important for life ; illustrations; (211) the attraction 
these eight cubes have for children proved by experience ; (212) a 
few lines will serve for guidance to those who are urged by deep 
earnestness to test all that is revealed for child's education ; separa- 
tion requisite for the observing intellect and the outwardly repre- 
senting life; apparent separation is inner union ; why the man can 
not learn to live in life; (213) the comprehension of the original 
unit fostered and observed in the child’s life in the way of educat- 
ing children which lies before us ; the second and third gifts fulfill 
this requirement perfectly, yet meet with the most hostility ; what 
proves that they develop child life most judiciously ; the most strik- 
ing proof of the comprehensiveness of this genuine training 5 (214) 
answer to the reproach that children are earnest in kindergarten ; 
why children should réjoice over Froebel's plays. 

VI. The Father's Cradle Song (p. 215) ; (216) song concluded, 

VII. The Children's Garden in the Kindergarten : (p. 217) ace 
quaintance with Nature the sure foundation of successful educa- 
tion; Nature the direct manifestation in action of God ; Nature's 
growth and development to be compared with man's; (218) the 
child to have opportunity for this comparison in the children’s 
garden; why the kindergarten requires a garden ; child to prove 
himself by action an indvidual member of a greater life; (219) the 
children’s beds in their garden to be surrounded by the garden of 
the wlfble; aim of children's garden ; child compares the plants in 
it; (219-221) suggestions for its general arrangement ; (221-226) par- 
ticular arrangement ; (226) retroactive effect and influence on the 
child of such fostering of plants; (227) even the tending of a win- 
dow garden benefits the child, 

VIII. Plan for Training School : (p. 228) what kindergartens 
are; 1, general aim of the institution ; (229) 2, aim of the institu- 
tion in‘particular ; (230) 3, forming plays for the designated aim ; 
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(231) 4, age of those who enter; 5, stage of cultivation of those who 
enter; (232) 6, duration of the training course; 7, the attainment 
of the aim of cultivation ; (233-235) 8, division of time durigg the 
training course; (236-238) 9, a few more essential particulars and 
the keystone of the training course ; (238) 10, outside condigions of 
entrance ; 11, beginning of the course ; (239-240) 12, concrete 
marks; (240) 13, reference. 

IX. Address in Dresden : (p. 242) in Nature, all is in that inner 
coherence which leads to God ; facts of Natureand life demonstrat 
this; in Nature, the manifestation of God, all is intuition and life; 
this coherence deeply grounded ; (243) what living in this coher- 
ence gives man; since those highest ideas of life are represented in 
Nature, should not man strive to live in, and to lead the children 
into, harmony with this coherence? (244) what the earnestness of 
this question caused Froebel to do; if there is coherence in Nature 
and life, each individual must be a whole and a part of a whole; 
(245) why child is such a part-whole ; how is he to rise to the antic- 
ipation, ete., of this coherence? how he should be treated from the 
first; he is in coherence with God, Nature, and humanity ; errors 
in regard to this threefold comprehension of child injure his un~ 
folding ; this triune conception of child, our first problem ; second, 
to what he is to be led; (246) what the foundation of all develop- 
ment is; child's life express f by activity ; point at which a 
satisfactory education begins; activity threefold; in what it ap- 
pears ; child's life to be treated according to’ this triplicity ; Nature 
leads child to this; apple a part-whole ; (247) Nature too near to 
and too far from the human being; a connecting third needed ; 
ball fulfills the conditions of this third; to what it corresponds ; 
how; (248) ball the representative of all which exists ; foundation 
of ball's connecting child and Nature ; what man must do to under- 
stand Nature; Froebel's plays a means of introduction into Nature ; 
ball unites opposites in itself ; it is an introduction into the knowl- 
edge of Nature and man ; (249) mirror of all; what this inti- 
mation about ball's nature justifies; the inflexible proceeds from 
the movable; sphere and cube come from ball ; (250) whatfsphere 
and eube show; three principal directions in sphere and ball the 
key to recognition of every form, ete. ; three activities ifi. each ob- 
ject; importance of this observation of a coherent three; (251) the 
ends of the three principal directions are surfaces in cube ; eube's 
surfaces and corners postulated in its interior; all directions alike 
in size in sphere and ball, different in cube ; (252) it makes its in- 
side externally visible ; what the outside of the sphere is; tife great 
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Jaw of Nature and life; why it is important to express this taw ; 
the highest aim of man’s activity; (253) child to be guided to this 
in his play; ball the means of introduction into the general, cube 
into the particular; illustration; (254) child-fostering, the repre- 
sentation of knowledge of Nature ; why child thankfully recognizes 
sid seis why retain for recognition the fountain, ete., of 
omena of life ; aim of consideration of Nature and genuine 
tering ; (255) object of giving sphere and cube to child as the 
roxt plaything ; each of these subjects important for the fostering 
of child's life ; indivisibility requires the divided ; child shows this; 
(253) requisites for next plaything met by third gift; attention 
given to the eighth part-cubes ; opposites to appear united ; the one- 
sided a development of all-sidedness ; how does the third gift cor- 
respond to child's nature ; (257) tendency of intelligence and heart 
in early and later life compared ; form which can be separated and 
united is demanded by life and furnished by the divided eube; 
this makes it possible to comprehend the child as feeling, thinking, 
and creating ; forms which can be made with third gift are either 
those of knowledge, of beauty, or of life ; (258) to what this corre- 
sponds; the three principal directions in sphere and cube com- 
pared ; (259) these directions to become abiding and different; how 
this is done; effect of this division on formation ; forms made with 
fourth gift are of the same kinds as those of the third; (260) how 
each sories is extended ; effect of having the three directions differ 
in size in the building ston child impressed by what he can do 
with these small means; deduction; (261) effect of such impres- 
sions; each form admits of several perceptions; why these observa- 
tions are important for the child ; effect of these plays; (262) gen- 
eral law exemplified; this law as important as its opposite; child 
Jed by Nature and play to recognize it ; what he perceives and to 
what he is led; (263) why the twice divided cube is the next 
(fifth) gift; difference of kind in its parts as well as increase in. 
their number required ; how this is done ; (264) correct comprehen- 
sion of the right important for the child ; the former plays sought 
to confirm Nature's impressing of the right; oblique and inclined 
algo important; examples; to what these plays train the child; 
what this gift does ; (265) kinds of forms made with it; these forms 
compared with those of the former gifts; (266) Pythagorean prob- 
lem illustrated with this gift; special importance of this gift for 
the child; its opposite (sixth gift) ; character of the forms made 
with the latter; why the demonstration of these plays closes here; 
what itwas possible for Froebel to do; (267) the progress and con- 
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clusion of the whole ; application of these plays ; Nature the foun- 
dation of human education; what would be possible if Froebel’s 
wish were fulfilled. ; i 
X. The Connecting School: (p. 208) Emma wants to know how ] 
to manage à connecting school ; different stages of child's NA 
( 


ment; childhood separated into the baby and family stage 209) 

how child develops in the latter ; kindergarten the second stage ; & b 
the human training of the kindergarten; here a child comes to a 7 
*plurality of objects; (270) what they become to and teach the chile 5 
third stage, connecting school; kindergarten acquirements ; the 
training stage of kindergarten sharply bounded ; abstract knowl- 
edge first entered upon in connecting school; (271) name shows 
nature ; it combines kindergarten and school for learning ; result 
of kindergarten ; with what connected ; child comes to the percep- 
tion of manifoldness in unity ; child introduced into the science of 
the general and special Jaws of life; (272) why Emma’s perception 
of the stage of kindergarten training must be decided ; law of devel- 
opment counteracts impulse to destruction ; result of this develop- 
ing activity ; to what stick laying, ete., leads; surface laying pre- 
ceded that of sticks; to what the former leads; what it teaches ; 
kindergarten nature, ete., to be reproduced in an organic manner ; 
(274) the being right and the whole kindergarten based on mathe- 
matical proofs ; two more perceptions of life begin in kindergarten ; 
an important fact in relation to even and uneyen numbers; where 
number first finds its true recognition ; (275) what feeling should 
be strengthened in Emma; what is demonstrated by ' How Lina 
Learns to Read" ; effect of clearly producing this subject; (276) 
what exercises belong in connecting school ; what completes kinder- 
garten cultivation ; (277) nature of kindergarten, school, and.con- I 
necting school ; (278) what the latter forms; comprehension of its | 
nature, ete., not easy; why ; length of connecting school training * í 
course; why such schools are rare; with what such a school | 
connects and what it gives; (279-280) examples; into what con- 

necting school leads; reference to “ Education of Man,” ete. ; the 

most important means of passing from kindergarten to school ; 

(282) keystone of kindergarten employment ; box of fourteen solids ; 

such forms to be made in clay, etc. ; use of this box in kiadergarten ; 

with what education by development begins; why complete de- 

velopment of limbs, etc., is needed ; what the child is to learn to 

know; why ball serves this purpose ; to what it leads; (284) what 

ball demands; what sphere requires; of what sphere and cube are 

the expression ; cylinder shows the connection between the two ; 
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employment with the fourteen solids is connected with the second 
gift; objects of this gift the four first solids ; (285) what these ob- 
jects lave shown the child; inner law of change results from law 
of connection ; where this law came forth ; into what contempla- 
tion of the fourteen solids introduces the child ; (286-287) manner 
of making the transition from cube to octahedron ; (288) transition 
from cube to dodecahedron ; their places in the box; (289) by what 
the three surface directions of the cube lead to the sphere; effect of 
puppressing corners ; places in box of new solids and their complet 
ing forms; these new solids close the course in kindergarten ; 
reverse course also given there ; (291) outlined forms important at 
the kindergarten stage ; children made the outlined square, ete. ; 
from what the outlined cube results ; how the next solid originates 
within the cube; the outlined octahedron ; (292) outlined tetra- 
hedron; all these to be represented in the cube; comparison of 
these with each other and with the solids gives an intimation of 
what? child ready to enter connecting school ; keystone of kinder- 
garten, starting point of connecting school ; (293) list of opposites 5 
child skilled in these contrasts ; 294) they are to be brought to his 
notice in sequence; leading direction not lacking; germ for tach 
development provided; connecting school develops child from 
unconseiousness to consciousness; nature of connecting school ; ex- 
amples; (295) general result ; what determines the form of a body ; 
introduction into the science of space, ete, ; (290) with what con- 
sideration of the fourtéen solids is connected ; analysis of cube; 
instruction in number to be carried from the stage of perception to 
that of conception ; (297) also instruction about the form and size 
of solids, etc. ; to what perception of figure leads; consideration of 
the outer world; to what it leads; (298) province of language 4 
tone and rhythm ; to what song leads; science of plants connected 
with that of the surface of the earth ; illustrations ; (299) helps in 
geography ; examples; what is connected with this; (800) why 
observation of plants important for connecting school child; 
(300-301) this importance shown by Bible texts; plant world im- 
portant to Germans ; cultivated fruit trees; what they are; (302) 
human being to be the same; how he can become so ; from and 
into what ‘he can pass with this anticipation ; what the connecting- 
school teacher must have before her eyes; it is doubtful if she can 
fully apply to her school what has been said; (303-304) Froebel 


convinced of possibility of connecting school ; places in box of the 
) into what these 


fourteen solids and their completing forms; (305. 
solids lad ; their principal divisions. 
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XL Kindergarten Means of Employment: (p. 306) man a sen- 
tient being ; with what and by whom connected ; the child a mem- 
ber of a family ; the foundation of his development ; what position 
he obtained by such fostering, ete. ; (307) how the mother appears 
throngh such fostering; with whom and what she connpets her 
child ; how she must act with regard to all these conncctivdtits : 
why they are of equal importance ; (308) child to develop himself 
ata future time ; how and between what he is to mediate ; by 
What means he first develops himself; what mediation presug- 
poses; (309) child and Nature opposite yet alike; child a part of 
"Nature; how he must develop; difference between man And 
Nature ; care for child's health the first duty of mother or nurse ; 
(310) when he is healthy ; why he is given a body; limbs and 
Senses are contrasts; so are arms and legs; (311) between what the 
hands are a connection ; to what the senses correspond ; physical 
treatment of the child ; what limbs and senses require ; what to ob- 
serve in reference to child’s development; (312) development of 
his impulse to activity ; this impulse soon requires an object; the 
retroactive effect on the child a twofold one; what the first play- 
thihg must be; (813) these requirements met by the ball; what 
essential properties of objects are represented by it; of what itisa 
means ; development produced by ball play ; (314) play with ball 
asa type; go back to earliest. childhood ; what child's increased 
power requires ; the opposite of the sphere described ; sphere and 
cube opposite yet alike ; (315) connectiorf required ; cylinder de- 
scribed ; cone required and described ; why these four form a 
whole; (315-316) comparison of these solids ; (317) mode of play- 
ing with them ; results of. moving them; effect on child ; to what 
the play with them leads; into what it introduces the child ; of 
what these objects are the source ; (318) why this gift has been 
opposed ; what Froebel considers it; he offers to prove his asser- 
tion; return to development of gifts; playthings hitherto, undi- 
vided ; child likes opposi (319) why his impulse to create 
must be fostered ; next plaything the divided cube ; how and by 
what required ; (320) by what third gift plays are conditioned ; 
two rules for its use ; threefold character of forms made with it; 
What these forms are called; this distinction importfnt; repre- 
&entations connected with word and melody if possible ; (821) guid- 
ance for the use of this gift ; what the three principal directions are 
in this, and what they must be in the next gift ; (322) how the fourth 
gift results from the third ; variety of forms made with fourth gift; 
forms also of three kinds ; (323) fifth gift compared with third in 
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regard to the oblique line of direction and the number of divi- 
sions; (324) forms made with fifth gift also of three kinds; thelr 
effect ; @xth gift parallel to fifth ; shape and number of blocks in 
sixth gift; its peculiarity ; its likeness to the fifth. gift; seventh 
gift results from fifth; (325) what all its parts put together form ; b 
oblique Surfaced equal parts; polyhedrons represented as devel- 
oped from the cubs ; eighth gift related to seventh ; first series of. 
children's plays ; first and second series of children’s playthings; 
(280) third and fourth series ; conception of surface ns independent 
of the solid appears in the last-named series; four series of tablets; 
(3376 derivation of these plays from the preceding, clear to the. 
thinker ; laws prominent in forms of beanty ; their starting-point, 
means of progress, and return ; contrasts developed from connec- 
th tablets ; exercises in 
sticks ; these are embodied 


play, ete 
kind ; ( Jaws of deyelopment from. 
within ; 

ida of stick plays; points of connection for the singing tone, 
ete. ; (322) why the leader of children must have a clear idea of wll 
this; over what this remark extends ; from what points come and 
what they form; objects usod to represent them ; point of connec- 
tion for the collection of natural products as means of play; (333) 
analysis of solid into surface, line, and point, compared to the devel- 
tree į hence we must return on our path to the first 


opment of 


unity; separation requires coherence i this is obtained by the 
pricking materials deseribed ; (894) connection of points to lines; 
ries of pricking 


the pricking sheet; its peculiarity ; three se 
sheets; for what and how the last is a pre 
nected with the pricking; (335) color con 
why the results of the pricking should be 
combined to form surfaces and solids; interlacing ; intertwining ; 
(830) wea vim Its of it may be used ; importance of 
childrens giving + (337) the making of mats and baskets con- 
nected with the weay used 

outlined sdids, and furnitu: 
forms from the preceding and finally from. 
this occupation is important; with what 
of sleds, ete., is connected ; whai 

ments; what results ; (339) 
tion of surfaces; paper surfaces folded into 
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the sides; (340) cardboard modeling ; 2 new division of children's 
employments; form changed but not quantity; thread lines; 
stick lines; paper folding; modeling; form changed, quantity 
diminished; cutting from squares; (841) the form made with 
straight lines, curved lines, both ; free-hand cutting ; cutting out; 
what unfolding takes place here ; child uses all his powers; why 
the busying of children at this stage of development ends here ; by 
what this is shown ; (342) change of solids made of soft material; 
here again is a close ; the cutting of solids connected with undi- 
vided spheres; divided ones; they are divided in three ways; 
(343) cylinder divided in four ways; cone also; what proceed from 
the connection of round and straight; (344) provinces connected 
with the modeling; what proceeds from all this; collecting of 
pebbles, leaves, etc. ; its effect on the child ; to what the collecting. 
of plants, bugs, etc., leads ; effect of all this on parents, ete. ; (345) 
children the most enjoyable playmates of a child ; why; nature of 
children’s plays; what the child does by means of them ; (346) 
aim of this play-whole ; what child discovers in the plays; their 
effect; foundation of child's impulse to imitation ; (347) what are 
revealed to the child in the mirror of his plays. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THAT TRAINING OF THE HUMAN BEING 
WHICH EDUCATES BY DEVELOPING, DEMON- 
STRATED BY THE WAY IN WHICH LINA LEARNED 


TO KEAD. 


I nave often been requested to give a written — 
statement of the fundamental truths and principles — — 
of my system of fostering and training childhood d 
and youth. I have also been asked to word this — 
statement in such a manner that it can be easily 
understood. A further request has been made that 
T should include in this statement an account of the aa 
means and methods, object and aim, of this system — — 
of training which I call an educational whole, that 
educates by developing. E 

I have several times attempted to meet this de- 
mand, whieh seemed to me a just one; but my 
attempt Aas never given complete satisfaction 
those who desired the statement. 

^A man generally likes to make h 
gible concerning that which is the busin 
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` life, and which he has at heart, as soon as it be- 
comes of importance to the public. I have there- 
fore tried to discover the cause of this non-satis- 
faction, especially as my verbal communieatipns 
concerning the subject in question have been under- 
stood by my hearers. f 

Indeed, they have told me, times without num- 
ber, that they fully recognized the truth of my 
statements, thought about them earnestly, and even 
partially carried them into practice, though with 
less clear insight, a smaller degree of perfection, 
and less understanding of the logical connection. 

Aided by such precise statements, I could not 
fail to find the cause of misapprehension in the 
different effect which a verbal communication has 
as compared with a written one. The former is 
always connected with an object which brings me 
and my hearers together, and serves as a symbol 
that helps them to understand my statements. For 
the thought becomes perceptible, and so at once 
full of life, by the use of such an object. 

This faet shows in a remarkable manner that 
not only the training and development of children 
and young people, but that of mankind in general, 
is (especially in early life) connected not merely 
with that which is perceptible, but with tilat which 
is, at the same time, perceptible and symbolic. 
The educational whole here presented receives its 
deep human foundation—a foundation which is 
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also natural and all-embracing—from the impor- 
tant statement just made. That is, the spirit, ever- 
lasting but invisible, is made perceptible and rec- 
ognizahle by means of the material through the 
sense (Sinn) and the symbol (Bild), through the 
symbolic (Sinnbildliche) as the connection between 
the spirit and the material. 

Now, in order to give an intelligible explana- 
tion resting upon this foundation, and which can 
be generally understood by the people, it is neces- 
sary to find out such a general connecting object— 
such a symbol, as it were. This object is speech 
as connected with visible signs (symbols made per- 
manent)—it is learning to write and read. For 
the ability to read and write is now universal (at 
least in Germany), and therefore what is said about 
reading and writing must necessarily be univer- 
sally intelligible to tlle people—at least I believe 
and hope so. 

Therefore I now choose the presentation in the 
preceding chapter, “ How Lina learns to write and 
read,” * as the connecting and intermediate object 
of contemplation of my present communication 
about my educational whole. This selection is the 
more appropriate as the desire to learn to read and 
write is a direction of the awakening impulse to- 


* See chap. xv, Pedagogies of the Kindergarten, vol, xxx, 
International Education Series. 
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ward employment and eulture, whieh shows itself 
quite early in each German child. An educa- 
tional whole which claims to be comprehensive 
and to meet the needs of mankind in general must 
proceed from something which belongs to all hu- 
manity. I therefore begin the presentation of the 
fundamental ideas and principles of this educa- 
tional whole with this question, What is the signifi- 
cation of the child’s peculiar impulse to learn to 
write and read? and what is the general signifi- 
eance of this impulse in the child and for the child? 

Tt is, in general (according to the stronger or 
weaker fecling of personality attained by the child), 
the effort to busy itself in this personality like the 
observant adults around it; the'effort to prove that 
it also is a member of the great general life-whole, 
and, as far as possible, to introduce itself into and 
show itself in this life-whole. ‘This same feeling 
urges the child on to wish to help its father (and 
still more its mother, who more fully enters into 
this wish) whenever circumstances allow. This 
feeling is twofold, for the little one feels itself at 
the same time a self-poised whole and a part de- 
pending on the great whole or totality of life which 
it perceives around it, and which it divines in itself. 

This feeling, or, in other words, this presenti- 
ment of itself as a part-whole, certainly does stir 
in the child, however slightly. I consider the ob- 
servation, acknowledgment, and fostering of this 
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feeling to be the foundation, the starting point—I 
might say, the germinating point—the heart and 
fountain of the true, developing, educating culti- 
vation of the ehild and of the human being; or, 
to express it generally and in a single phrase, the 
edueation of man in general. 

She good results of all true education depend 
on the careful notice, fostering, development, 
strengthening, and cultivation of this feeling on 
the part of the child that he is a whole, and yet also 


` a part of all life; and on the avoidance of every 


violation, clouding, disturbance of it. It is the 
point of union of all things, and of each thing 
which is to be attained through education. In- 
deed it, singly and alone, first makes possible a 


true human, all-sided, life-united education, But , 


through it such an education does become possible; 
for through it the child recognizes itself directly 
in the two relations of independence and depend- 
ence without needing to be instructed by any out- 
ward means. Without the direct recognition of 
those relations there is no genuine human educa- 
tion, as, in nature, no healthy, complete develop- 
ment is possible without observation of those two 
relations, find without the mute, unconscious living 
in accordance with these relations. The great, in- 
visible working gardener of the universe, of na- 
ture, and of humanity shows us this in the educa- 


tion of all his children, as the active plant gardener | 
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does in tending the smallest pot garden. Therefore 
this twofold feeling or anticipation is the starting 
point, the vital point of the true kindergarten. It 
is also the vital point of the developing educational 
training of the child, of the youth, of the human 
being, and of humanity up to all-sided life-union. 
Such training, verified by the kindergarten, 3t the 
all-sufficing way leading at once to completeness; or 
at least preparing for the possibility of, and enter- 
ing upon the path which leads to completeness, 

"Through all this the second question obtrudes, 
How and through what is this feeling awakened 
on the part of the child of his twofold rclation as 
a partwhole—a feeling which at first slumbers 
deeply within him, of which so mùch has been said, 
and which has been seen to be so important. 

This feeling is awakened by almost everything 
that is done for or with tlfe child. In manifold 
ways he feels and sees himself (especially through 
his frequent oppositeness to grown-up people) as a 
particular and individual thing in eontradistinetion 
to the general and collective. But this all-effective 
feeling is especially awakened when the child is 
encouraged to self-activity and to a developing 
busying of himself while with his parénts (espe- 
eially his mother), or at least in the company of real 
educators. In such company the child soon feels 
an invisible but uniting bond, which embraces all 
grown-up people, and even things. He feels a bond 
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which surrounds and unites all things for which he 
asks. But besides that invisible bond he soon re- 
marks a visible and still more effective bond which 
connects the farthest as well as the nearest. This 
is the wonderful art of writing and reading, mute 
yet speaking, moving men in many ways, and 
bringing to them joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, 
laughtér and weeping. 

Thus the perception of his twofold relation is 
aroused in the child by his seeing and perceiving 
that writing and reading are a means of connecting 
the separate and single with the general, a means 
of uniting the single parts with each other. Letter 
writing especially awakens this perception in the 
child. What child does not like to write letters? 
How often the request, “ Please, please give me 
some paper, dear father? (or * dear mother ”), “ I 
want to write a letter.” George is now just three 
years old. Some time ago he sent to his father the 
scribbled or merely folded pieces of paper which 
he imagined to be letters. When his mother also 
was obliged to take a journey which would keep 
her away from him for a long while his most 
earnest request was, * Mother, write me a little let- 
ter.” The kind mother agreed to do so, and sent 
folded sheets*like little letters, on which the child's 
faney read what suited him and what he expected, 
as if it were in the letter. This actually took place. 


Therefore our Lina’s desire in the former chapter, 
* 
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“ Please, please, dear mother, give me some paper, 
I will also write a letter,” is in harmony with the 
great laws of development and education. 

Now, what is symbolically expressed in,the life 
picture just brought forward as an answer to the 
questions before us concerning life and education? 

First, the child feels early through his hole 
being what he is, and, through that whieh comes 
to pass around him and exerts an influence as a 
self-dependent, individual, and separate being, and 
as an active member ofga great life-whole, he di- 
vines himself as a part-whole. 

Second, he feels in like manner that he can 
exist only in this life-whole; can develop only 
through this; can become what he is to be only 
in life-union with this. 

Third, therefore his desire and effort are to 
show himself as such a part-whole; he wishes and 
begs to be permitted to occupy himself as such. 

f Fourth, it is thus the spirit of the surrounding 

life whieh aets on the slumbering qualities and 
capacities (germs, heart centres, and starting points) 
in the child, as the suns light, the earth's warmth, 
the materials of life and nourishment in the air 
and water act in spring on the seeds, germs, and 
sprouts of the plants, In the ease o? Lina in our 
little story it is the mother's loving fostering, the 
father's thoughtful notice, and the uncle's require- - 
ments and helpful sympathy. j 
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"Total result, the child will and must be recog- 
nized as 4 member of the great life-whole. He is 
to be tended, developed, educated, trained, and 
treated as such in all-sided union of life. His 
wishes and expressions, all his indications of life, 
point toward this view of the child, which is also 
the meaning of the wish “ Teach me to write." 

-@ Reference has been made to Pestalozzi's Influ- 
ence of the Home. He places this influence at the 
summit of his educational means as the first requi- 
site. My educational means have been brought into 
comparison with those of Pestalozzi. Comparisons 
are always favorable to the promotion and applica- 
tion of truth. I will therefore state, in respect to 
the point mentioned, that, as Pestalozzi claims for 
his child the influence of the home, so do iL 
claim for mine the powerful might of all-sided 
life-mnion which accompanies it from childhood. 
Thus life-union consists of the management of the 
child and the observation of the human being in 
and according to all the relations of life—to the 
whole life-power—following the pattern of Nature, 
who treats the smallest seed and the least plant like 
the entire yvorld-process and realizes God’s image in 


nature. 

T'return'to our Lina and to her learning to 
yead*and write in order in this also to perceive 
(symbolically) what is here stated. 

With the feeling of the particular and the gen- 
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eral, of the personal independence and of the dc- 
pendence on the whole, and with the efforts thereby 
called forth to give itself up to this whole and to 
this general (as our Lina did by writing, indeed by 
the writing of a letter), the goal appears before the 
child at the same time with the wish, and is pos- 
sessed of attraction and charm, This is pfoved 
by the fact that the child overleaps all limftations > 
(means, way, and manner) in order to reach this 
goal. - 

That man, in lookimg toward the aim of his 
wishes and desires and keeping it in mind, fre- 
quently overlooks the proper means, the right path 
toward, and the best manner of attaining this aim, 
is a phenomenon and an experience proceeding, in- 
deed, from the child world, but confirmed by all 
edueation of individuals as well as of nations and 
of humanity. 

But this hurrying (from the germ to the fruit, 
from the wish directly to the fulfillment, from the 
desire to the aim, springing over all the necessary 
conditions which should be previously fulfilled) 
has had the saddest and most pernicious results in 
life in the education of the individual as well as 
in that of whole communities, in the education of 
the nations as well as in that of the human race— 
even.in that of all humanity. This haste has had 
such sad results for the individual that he could | 
not overeome them in the whole course of his life. 
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Yet we see communities, nations, the human race— 
yes, all hymanity—up to this instant suffering from 
this single error, which, by its pernicious results, 
inexorably brings chastisement to man. This is 
one of the most injurious errors, if not the most in- 
jurious one, in the education of the individual as 
well as of all men. 

Yet though it is one of the most dangerous, it 
is, alas, also one of the least clearly recognized 
errors in education. But the means to avoid this 
error (so hurtful in its ensequences in the educa- 


tion of children, of individual human beings, as 


well as of whole nations) are far less recognized 
and applied. And yet the means are so; simple, 
being the opposite of the error—that is, stability. 
What is it that teaches us to know this means 
in its application, to avoid this error in human edu- 
cation (when recognized) which leads to a constant 
chronic disease, and is, at the same time, so uni- 
versally extended? It is the opposite here as al- 
ways which instructs us by the connection it re- 
quires, Thus the opposite of human education, 
which is the constantly developing education of 
Nature, teaches us to avoid this error. And how? 
In Nature the impulse, the arousing and striving, 
the goal or dim, are always quite near to one an- 
other.* The way from the striving to the nearest 


* Impulse and goal or aim are opposites. The arousing and 
striving fornf the connection.—TR. 
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goal, from the impulse to the nearest aim, is ,al- 
ways very short. For means and aim,»way and 
goal, lie always very close together in the education 
of Nature; indeed, to the unpracticed eye they 
often seem to coincide. 

Now, who teaches us to employ this means of 
constant development in human education? Lina’s 
mother, who herself follows thoughtfully às well * 
as consciously the constantly developing education 
of Nature. She shows us this education in the way 
in which she teaches writing and (immediately con- 
necting its opposite with it) reading to her little 
daughter Lina. 

First of all, she makes the child notice in a 
manner which is intelligent and capable of truth 
that in order to reach a goal or attain an aim con- 
ditions must be fulfilled, powers developed, and 
means appropriated, and that the employment of 
these means must be practiced beforehand in the 
right way. All are mere expressions of the mother, 
repeated and often confirmed to the child by the 
smallest, first, and best of its own actions and 
wishes (directly founded on fact). Having this 
confirmation, the child is not relegated te a remote, 
uncertain fufure in which the discovery is certain 
to come to it. P 

Tt is quite essential here to notice that with this 
matter of direct natural attraction, which is so im- 
portant for the child's life, the mother (or the edu- 
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cator in general) meets with aid the endeavors even 
of the smallest child. For with many things 
which move before the child (for example, the ball” 
which swings by a thread or string to and fro be- 
fore it) the child looks (not constantly, but for a 
very short time) at the appearance of the swinging 
ball, but it seeks and looks for the cause of this 
swinging appearance—for the moving hand, This 
fact supplies the proof (even in the smallest child), 
arouses and shows (even in the child itself) the an- 
ticipation, that man is a being who questions and 
investigates the causes and origin of appearances 
and things. This fact is yet further confirmed by 
several phenomena and facts of the simple instine- 
tive acts of children, about which I will say more 
by and by when we notice further these spontaneous 
actions. à 

We will now go further in our observation of 
the thoughtful way in which Lina’s mother pro- 
ceeded. We sce that her fostering motherly feel- 
ing also goes further. She not only places means 
and object, way and aim, ete., as nearly as possible 
by one another, but she also makes the means so 
easily hündled, so suited to the powers of the child, 
to its developing use of limbs and senses, that the 
employment of these means gives the child but 
Jittle trouble (easily overcome by inclination and 
pleasure), since will and deed can thus coincide 
directly ix one action. 
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All is just as easy for the child to remember 
as to do, because, according to the already often- 
mentioned first law of cultivation in nature, here 
also in the art of writing, as in all art, the epmplet- 
est opposites are to be combined with one another 
—the living, sounding word and the dead, mute 
stick; the will of the child and the manageableness 
of the stick which is without will; the spirit and 
the material. 

The little girl, anticipating all this, although 
as yet dimly, makes joyously her request, “ Mother, 
teach it to me! ” 

But from this request (after appropriating the 
means) the little girl’s gaze—confirming our re- 
mark made above—springs immediately to the aim, 
the object. “If any one could only read what 
I write,” says the child sadly, having in view only 
the aim and object of the writing, “An experi- 
ment will test it, the doing will show it,” answered 
the mother simply; thus instructing, educating the 
child by word and object, deed and explanation, 
by neither alone, but, as before remarked, by the 
opposites which are most intimately connected in 
the whole contemplation and perception, where the 
immaterial and material again present themselves 
in the recognition of what has been done in the 
reading as in all art. 

With what does the mother again connect her 
instruction by word and deed? Or, rather, from 
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what does the mother derive her instruction? Or, 
yet more, precisely, „how and from what does she 
develop the instruetion desired by the child herself? 
First of all, she founds such instruction on the 
wish of the little girl, and lets it, as it were, grow 
out of that wish. 

Even this taking up and noticing the child's 
wish by the mother is very important for answer- 
ing our question. Therein lies the imitation of the 
above-asserted constancy of Nature (the constancy 
of the edueation of Nature in the field, the prov- 
ince of human education and for education). The 
mother now resembles here in her action the sun, 
which in spring awakens the slumbering power in 
seeds and buds, which slowly rousing further 
nourishes and strengthens itself. And so it is to 
be with all human education. 

Further, the mother develops this instruction, 
so much desired by Lina, not only from that which 
is personally experienced by the child, but also 
from and by means of her own direct feeling of 
personality. The mother connects her instructions 
with that which directly arouses this feeling in each 


human bejng. She demands the name of one fa- ' 


miliar and beloved, the name of the father, lastly 
the little gis own name, and so particularly con- 
meets the instruction with the child herself. She 
develops from the child’s innermost nature, thus 
from the point, from the fountain where desire 
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and fulfillment coincide, from the power of the 
soul, in which will and action are one. ‘Therefore 
the will and deed of the little girl are in harmony 
with the wish and the requirement of the mother. 
For here Lina’s mother has solved for us clearly 
and consciously, and thus completely (as each 
mother does instinctively with more or less obscu- 
rity, greater or less imperfection), the most ‘impor- 
tant problem, the as yet little recognized secret of 
true developing education and genuine instruction, 
and she has at once practically applied this solution. 
She has drawn out both education and instruction 
in all-sided life-union from the life, the impulse, 
the wish and the will, the power and the individ- 
ual activity of the child, as well as from the little 
girl's self-reliance and self-determination, and has 
done this by means of the child's own action. 
The mother’s influence thus resembles that of the 
spring sun, which by warmth awakens the life (the 
impulse, the power, the self-activity, and the self- 
determination) in each seed kernel, arouses in it the 
impulse to unfold according to its natural eapa- 
cities that which lies in it by its own activity and 
all-sided union with Nature. It is enough to say 
that Lina’s mother has solved with a word the 
problem and revealed the mystery? She has 
also put the solution immediately into practice. 
She has transformed the education and instruc- 
tion, which before were foreign to the child, 
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into self-education and self-instruetion for her 
daughter Lina. . 

Lina’s mother here solves with clearness and 
precision the problem and reveals the mystery of 
genuine education and instruction, since she turns 
them into’ self-education and self-instruction for 
her child. She has previously shown the harm- 
fulness. of springing from the wish to the aim with- 
out paying any attention to the intermediate links 
and requirements, and by observing the constancy 
in the education of Nature, has disclosed the means 
for avoiding that harmfulness in human education. 
She here shows us still further another of the great- 
est and most injurious failures and wants of our 
methods of education and instruction up to the pres- 
ent time. Education and instruction, discipline 
and school, seek, as a rule, the grounds for deter- 
mining their requirements and their management 
either wholly outside of the life of the children or, 
even if within the life of the human being, yet 
derived from a time which is, in respect to the 
child (the little charge, the pupil, the scholar), so 
remote, so far in the future, as to have for him no 
power at all of attraction, of arousing, and of devel- 
opment. "That which the child, the pupil, is to 
do and learg must proceed from its power of will 
and action inwardly united to a doing, to a desire, 
by means of the direct, instantancous effect of the 
total life united in itself. 
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Certainly this is shown by almost all our sub- 
jects of instruction, especially as applied to the mass 
of people. Our instructions in reading and writing, . " |. 
as also in counting and speaking, arithmetic and 

* language, are especially feeble, as they mostly be- n 
gin with the abstract with which instruction should $ 
close; hence the few abiding results of this instruc- í 
tion in life. ə | 

Therefore what is to have true, abiding and | 
blessing, instruetive and formative effect on the 
child as pupil and scholar, and as a future active — — | 
man—viz, independent employment—must not My | 

i 
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only be founded on life as it actually appears, must 
not only be connected with life, but must also form 
itself in harmony with the requirements of life, of 
the surroundings, and of the time, and with what || 
they offer. It must especially have an arousing 

and wakening effeet on the inner life of the child, 

and must thus spontaneously germinate from that 

life. This is the nature of the developing educa- 

tional training of man, to follow and practice 

which I regard as the indispensable demand of the 

time (founded on the laws of Nature and the world, 

on the necessary laws of all the formations of life), | 
and the maintenance of which I recognize as the: 
demand of life. I hold it in its gereral eompre- 

hensive application as so highly important to the 

life of humanity and of the nations, that its reali- < 
zation and accomplishment (in proportion to the { 
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degree in which it is connected with simpl i- 
changeable laws) should be the task of all educa- 
tors, in alı relations of life, and under all eireum- 
stances, These methods of education and training 
the kindergartens also represent consciously, and 
true kindergartners have this object firmly in view, 
carry it lovingly in their hearts, and strive for it 
in all that'they do. - 

Let us now further observe the course of train- 
ing which Lina's mother followed and which was 
founded on what has been before stated. Pro- 
ceeding with womanly tact from that which is 
manifoldly double-sided, the name, the personality, 
which, unites in itself person and thing, creating 
and receiving (writing and reading), self-employ- 
ment and learning, ete., becomes again to the child 
in its manifold double-sidedness a type of herself 
while she thinks and speaks it, speaks and hears 
it, hears and writes it; having written, sees and 
reads it, makes it again audible, and so again leads 
back to the thought in the mind. We see here the 
spiritual and corporeal united in one body, and 
using it as a symbol we comprehend and recognize 
all which exists and lives. Here the progress has 
been froni existence and life as such, from the 
spirit, which,then as a sequence leads back again 
to the recognition of existence and life as such, and 
of the spirit of all which has appeared and is ap- 


pearing. 
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And now we see with what deep womanly 
thought Lina’s mother found her course of train-, 
ing not only in a name, but in the name of the 
ehild itself, amd discovered how the way of train- 
ing entered upon by herself and the child's own 
course of development coincide; how the laws, limi- 
tations, ‘and requirements of the one are at the same 
time those of the other, and therefore the require- 
ments of the mother are easy for the child to eom- 
prehend and to fulfill. i 

We further see how the mother has found in 
the name a means of perception, a symbol, as it 
were, by which to make the child recognize that 
the spirit is perceptible in the corporeal, and as it 
is perceptible in the corporeal can come forth from 
it and become active. 

Through this course of proceeding the mother 
has also (which is of like importance with the pre- 
ceding) obtained a means of bringing the child to 
conceive, perceive, and understand the working of 
the spiritual upon the spirit, and of even making 
it perceptible in itself (going through the corporeal, 
the body, as it were, from the body, aeting again 
upon the spirit, and being felt and recognized by 
the spirit as spiritual). This takes placè when the 
series of developments before given, (that of the 
awakened thought visibly appearing in written, 
formed words; from this again come forth to per- 
ceptible spiritually reawakening thought) is several 
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times earried through with the child audibly and 
evisibly (comparing inner cause and outer appear- 
outer appearance and inner effect), as was 
the case with Lina in her repeated letter writing. 
But now what is the further natural necessary 
result in simple continuous development , of this 
course of training pursued by Lina’s mother? The 
works speak, the things speak, the. nature makes 
itself known from the form; by the form the 
spirit manifests itself. By that which has been 
produced and created the nature and spirit of the 
producer and creator make themselves known. As 
the world, the universe appears to be always becom- 
ing and constantly creating, it also appears to have 
become, to be ereated, it appears as a creation. It 
must therefore necessarily express, reveal, and man- 

- ifest the nature of its original eause—the spirit of 
its Creator. If we nob listen to the one great ac- 
cord of the world, resolving in itself all distances, 
it sounds “ good!” But good, in its completeness 
and perfection as it appears in the universe, as the 
harmony of the world, includes in itself the beau- ` 
tiful, the true, and the right. Therefore goodness 
in itself, and, as it were, complete in itself, must 
necessarily e the nature of the Creator of the 
world and Qf the universe. Nature therefore 
makes known the being of God; it renders his na- 
ture clear and perceptible to us. Thus Natu 
being in eni single and also living by its o 


ance. 
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power, shows and testifies that, in all its rest, it is 
living; with all its changing existence, it is exist. 
ing; with all its manifoldness, it is, in Htself, sin- 
gle, and is thus the complete expression of the 
goodness of its Creator. E: 

How highly important for life are these say- 
ings! What deeply grasping life-comprehending 


truths! How they begin with the simplest and . 


close with the highest! They therefore correspond 
to the anticipations of the child’s mind, as well as 
satisfy the investigating nature of the man’s spirit. 
They can be developed for the thoughtful child 
from the nearest, even from its name (as we are 
taught by our examination of Lina’s learning to 
read and write), and at the same time also show 
the germinating points of deeper knowledge to the 
thinking adult. 

Indeed, for ourselves the starting point for 
showing the nature and spirit of the developing, 
educational training of man and the demonstra- 
tion of its possible realization comes out by this 
consideration from symbolie perception. For if 
there is to be development there must be some- 
thing to develop; if there is to be education there 
must be something to draw out, to educate; if 
there is to be cultivation there must be something 
to cultivate. The question, therefore, is first, What 
is there in the child to develop, to educate, to eul- 
tivate? That which develops and cultivates itself 
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only according to limitation—that i is, according to 
s laws. But education is intertwined with devi relop- 
ment and cultivation; therefore it must also corre- 
spond to the laws of development and cultivation 
of the one who shapes it. Those who educate must 
therefore inevitably not only know, but act in con- 
formity with and be faithful to these laws of de- 


_ velopment of the one who is to be formed by edu- 


cation. A further question, therefore, is, What are 
the laws of development and cultivation, and what 
is the test of their being rightly followed? 

The course of cultivation followed by Lina’s 
mother gave and gives us in a symbolic view, by its 
result, the answer to all this and the solution of all 
this. It showed and taught us that all created 
things bear within themselves the nature of the 


. Creator; but the Creator is in himself good; the 


child is also a ereatión, and therefore also bears 
within him the nature of his Creator— goodness. 
And further it taught us how the Original Cause of 
all life is one and single, bearing life in himself 
and creating life from himself. So also the life 
of all whieh is manifold and apparently isolated 
in the universe is, according to its inner nature, 
singl& And each individual being as it is in ap- 
pearance a whole in itself is also, in accordance 
with its nature, a part of the uniform life of crea- 
tion, therefore at the same time a part and a whole 
—a part-whole which, even in its slightest detail, 
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as a separate being, not only feels itself as a part- 
whole and lives.as such, but also shows in its sepa- 
rate existence the life of the whole world and of 
all Nature. We recognize even in the beginning 
in Lina’s request that the child early felt herself as 
a part-whole, occupied herself as such, and made 
claims as such. From this comes the great—that 
is, all-comprising, and therefore highly important— 
sequence: As each individual and separate being is 
a part-whole of the all-life, so also its laws of de- 
velopment ere those of the whole world and the 
whole of life; only they will be manifested in pe- 
euliar separate ways and limits, determined by the 
separateness of the separate being. 

But all which is individual, which exerts a de- 
veloping and thus educating influence upon any 
separate being in Nature and the creation, in the 
whole world and in all life, is likewise a whole and 
a part of the whole of the world and of all life. 
Consequently, as it bears within it the nature and 
life of this whole, it develops and acts according to 
the laws of this whole; but only in its special pe- 
euliar way, therefore also according to the laws of 
development of each individual, deducting that 
which is determined by its separateness hnd g 
jarity. 4 

And after this the above-stated questions can 
be answered as simply as precisely: 

1. What is that which is to be developed, to be 
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educated, to be cultivated in the child? It is the 
nature of the Creator, who is also the Creator of 
the child; it is the divine nature as it appears lim- 
ited by. creation, world, and Nature, by humanity 
and the human race, by much separateness, espe- 
cially by the separateness of personality and indi- 
viduality. 

2. What are the laws of development and for- 
mation according to which man is to develop by 
cducation? They are the laws of development and 
cultivation which have their cause and their source 
in God as the Creator of the world, by which and 
according to which the world was ereated, by which 
and according to which Nature, being and life, 
goodness and love, reveal themselves and still make 
themselves known in humanity, in the human race, 
and in the individual human being, and which 
therefore appear in each newborn child, living and 
working anew as essence, 

But in order to speak like the child in a ehild- 
like, and, as a German and a man, in a German, 
manlike way, sinee He who is in himself single 
and good (in which words, as I have before said, 
are comprised all the other qualities which are rec- 
ognized as divine, such as love, life, ete.) revealed 
his nature fom inner self-determination, outward- 
ly demonstrated, and declared, and disclosed his 
nature as single and good, living and loving. That 
is, as the Creator of the world created and creates 
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from himself, created the universe, the world, and 
so the creation, the universe appeared, as it were, to 
be drawn from within him. Therefore the crea- 
tion, Nature, and even the human being; should 
from inner self-determination make known and 
manifest the divine—that is, the nature, being, 
and life of the Creator of each. And so a feeling 
single in itself, indeed, but dual in appearance (as - 
each individual, being dual, is opposite to the sin- 
gle), the feeling of impulse and attraction grew in 
each separate existence, and so above all in man, 
as a sign and testimony, as it were, that he has his 
source and origin in the single, is born from the 
single as individual, and is to feel himself at 
the same time a part and a whole. Therefore, 
according to this, the child's slumbering im- 
pulse to develop and represent his nature by his 
own choice and his own determination requires 
from without the educating attraction to waken 
and arouse this impulse. This fact is the founda- 
tion of the natural, original, reciprocal relation of 
pupil avd educator, which is here only intimated. 
But singe the developing educator is, as well as the 
pupil, a manifold part-whole of the all-lite, etes 
he, as such, carries within him (though in a manner 
peculiar to himself) the general laws »f the w hole; 
and especially the laws of development of the 
whole, and hence brings them to his own recogni- 
tion and consciousness. He can consequently un- 
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derstand his undeveloped pupil in the laws of his 
development. He ean stand encouragingly and 
testingly beside his pupil so much the better as 
both are beings of one kind, both are human beings, 
and he (the edueator) is conscious of the fact. 

The nature and the general laws of develop- 
ment of the whole are expressed in educator and 
pupil, although in each in a separate way. For 
this reason misunderstandings and misconceptions 
will come in with the influencing of the educator 
and the achieving of the pupil, in spite of honest 
effort on both sides. The pupil, as well as the 
educator, is, as a part-whole, a separate being. So 
the influence which educates by developing and 
whieh is as free as possible from errors requires a 
higher serutiny lying beyond the changing, sepa- 
rate life and the misconceiving separate nature, 
But to the thinking educator who has become con- 
scious of this voention “and its requirements Na- 
ture is a part-whole, is a touchstone, facing him 
in his separate existence. A sure means of eriti- 
cism which is given to him by Nature is its mute, 
but yet elearly speaking laws of development and 
formation, which are necessary, not free, but 
changeless and indeed eternal A second means 
of criticism it afforded by the free spirit which has 
become conscious of itself in its laws of thought, 
which are likewise eternal, but spiritual. Both the 
laws of Nature and the spirit’s laws of thought 
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reciprocally explain, confirm, and complete one an- 
other because they have their common, final cause 
in the original nature and original life in the eter- 
nal and single goodness—in God. 

We should be now already in the position to 
answer the question, What is the touchstone for 
the kind of training which educates the human be- 
ing by developing him? Yet in its nature, as well 
as in its results, this question is so important for 
the human race, humanity, and the nations that it 
requires not only earnest examination, but also the 
provision of a touchstone (or test) which lies within 


its reach. For as Nature develops in constantly | 


equal, quiet, and inviolable necessity and uniform- 
ity, so does humanity develop in continual change 
from dependence, freedom, attainment of conscious- 
ness and independent choice which lead to the dis- 
covery of that/which is right and necessary. This 
change is effected by erring and failing, by igno- 
rance and imperfection, by that which has taken 
place and jis taking place to the discovery of that 
which is jright and necessary. But that which has 
taken place and is taking place (which latter imme- 
diately again becomes the former) refers either 
more to/ the inner, the mind, the nature, or it refers 
more to the outward, the relations, 4nd positions. 
But that which has taken place in this double- 
sidedr'ess as the history of the inner and of the outer 


life shows in its results, limitations, and Jaws of de- 
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, 
velopment how it exerts a eultivating influence in 
and by means of these results while developing 
itself in accordance with necessary laws and refer- 
ring to.these laws. Therefore we now also see 
humanity, the human races, and the nations secur- 
the right that the results of history, as well in 
paration as inner and outer history as in its 
union (history as such), should go side by side with 
and test the edueation of their children, 

And so then it is also possible for us in reference 
to our subject (the kind of training of the human 
being which educates by developing) to give to the 
third and last question (What is the touchstone of 
the correct following of training?) a complete an- 
swer which meets the question on all sides. First- 
ly, and first of all, Nature in its necessary, change- 
less laws of development and formation, then the 
intellect in its unchanging, logical laws of thought, 
and finally history (the history of the inner and 
invisible, as well as of the outer life) in its actually 
manifest results. 

The decision of such tests is to be trusted wher- 
ever such tests appear, and this so much the more 
as they cęincide in the same decision. We now 
see at the end of our contemplation what is to be 
expected of the future in this respect. 

Let us now return to the course of training 
employed by Lina’s mother, and let us follow it 
observantly in order to perceive in it more of the 
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, 
nature and requirement of the training which edu- 
cates by developing. ; i 

Lina wishes to learn to write. The mother 
complies with the child’s wish, knowing what writ- 
ing is—namely, & memory, a thought (therefore 
originally purely internal and invisible) afterward 
as spoken word audible (therefore perceptible, 
though vanishing on the instant it is perceived) con- 
nected with a visible, abiding sign. We now see 
the mother act in conformity with this knowl- 
edge, and proceed from this sure foundation. As 
has been frequently mentioned, she connects her 
action with the name of the child. What does 


she wish to obtain by this connection beyond what ` 


we have already noted? First of all, she requires 
the child to feel and to think of its own personal- 
ity. She reminds it of its name. She thus re- 
quires the child to feel itself to be the precise per- 
son named, and to think of itself as such. All 
this is in reference to the child, and is done by the 
child inwardly and invisibly. This is the first 
step. But the child desires to write its name; it 
' desires to connect its internal, invisible personality 
with that which is outwardly visible, and therefore 
a pure opposite of the former. This is the second 
step. What does the mother do to attain this? 
She lets; the child speak its name, which was first 
though’ of inwardly and invisibly, and which it de- 
sires to! represent outwardly and visibly (to write). 
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What is speaking? Making an inward thought out- 
wardly perceptible in such a way that it vanishes 
again the instant it is perceived. Now, what is 
the word according to this statement? It is that 
which is intermediate between the purely internal, 
invisible thought and the completely external 
abidingly visible sign (the writing). It unites in 
itself the nature and the properties of both thought 
and writing, and thus connects them. For the 
1 word, being only audible, is invisible, like the 
i thought, but it is, however, outwardly perceptible 
i through one of the senses, that of hearing, as the 
writing is through that of sight. This is the third 
step. Lina’s mother has found another secret of 
that training of the human being which educates 
by developing, and a further sure foundation for 
the accomplishment of that training as well as for 
the attainment of a training which meets on all 
sides the demands of the human being by clear per- 
ception, knowledge, and recognition, as well as by 
the conscious application of the connecting third 
(between each two things, qualities, ete., which are 
opposite to, yet like one another). The law of 


: e sé onnection,is the fundamental law in the universe, 
IN + fundamental law of the visible and the in- 

Í ‘le, of the spiritual and of the corporeal world. 

4 vesentiment of this law was to man the first 

f ) Ad seal of his nature and of his worth. Man 
i humanity are the representatives of this law, 
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for man and humanity stand in the universe be- 
tween God and the creation. They arg to recog- 
nize both God and the creation, and are able, des- 
tined, and ealled to aet as God acts in their life- 
course in and through the creation, because they 
themselves are ereated and creators. 

For confirmation of what has been above stated 
(without appealing further to the severe but just 
criticism above named), let us follow further the 
way of training of our much-mentioned mother. 
She now requires the child (after it has recognized 
itself as a person and felt itself to be such) to 
speak its name plainly, and listen to it attentively. 
Let us also listen to the child as she says, L-i-n-a, 
and like mother and child we also hear the sounds 
i—a. “But your name is not formed only of 
these two sounds, so say it again attentively, and 
let us see what else it contains.” “ L-i-n-a," says 
the child again, and mother and child find that 
the name contains the articulations L—n, be- 
sides the pure voice sounds (vowels). Indeed, in 
the course of their way of training the mother 
and child find that what is spoken also contains 

such sounds as b and p, d and t, g and k. The 
mother lets the child feel and anticipate that speech 
itself, the result of the thought and intellect of 
man, also contains sharply defined opposites, the 
tones, or voice sounds (a, o, u, i, etc); the toneless 
b, p, d, t, ete.), the so-called close sounds or mutes; 
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and the continuants (1, n, r, m, ete.), which'eonneet 
the two former, resembling each other in some re- 
spects. 

Thus our mother’s course of training shows us 
how man is a connection between the Creator and 
the creation in the universe. It shows us how 
language is a connection between man and things, 


a between the thought of man and his action. Thus 


speech itself, in its first and most exterior elements, 
impresses the law of connection. Indeed, this law 
is again expressed in the elements of speech, in the 
individual parts (to cite but one example out of 
many possible ones), in the voice sounds themselves, 
since the sound o connects the two purely oppo- 
site sounds a and u, thë first of which expresses 
materiality, and the second the essence. In the na- 
tional dialects the a like the u passes easily into o. 
We can not combine the a with the u in the sound 
of plain “ow” [au in German] without being 
obliged to use also the sound o, so that when we 
say au we actually say aou, although the sound 
o, which is unavoidably used between the others, 
is but little heard, and still less noticed. Lan- 
guage is an organic construction (Bau) of oppo- 
sites, a whóle which is in itself single, a finished 
whole. 

But language is a result of the thinking mind. 
Consequently the law of connection is an essential 
law in the human mind. From the narrow point 
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of view, and within the narrow limits of teaching 
writing and learning to write, this must here suffice 
to clearly demonstrate why the law of connection 
is also the fundamental law of the kind of train- 
ing of the human being which educates by devel- 
oping. The individual'man, like all humanity, is 
surrounded by the manifestations of the law. As 
then he represents this law in many ways, and is, » 
becomes, effects, and creates that which he is, be- 
comes, effects, creates, and does, ete., only by apply- 
ing and using this law, so a kind of human educa- 
tion which gives such peace, joy, and freedom as 
satisfy man’s nature on all sides is possible only 
through this law, as has been already said. 

As we now see at once, this law is a practical 
one—that is, one which primarily has its determin- 
ing conditions, its seat, in each essence—but only 
man himself can become conscious of it in all the 
directions and references recognized by him. First, 
by means of this law man rises from the con- 
ditions of natural necessity (to which the creatures 
below him constantly remain subjected) to that of 
intellectual freedom of will and self-determination. 
Second, this law, in its true recognition and in- 
sight, is not only acknowledged, but even practiced 
and applied, because it exactly coincides with the 
nature of man. Indeed, as we already saw and 
stated, by means of this law man first actually be- 
comes a human being—that is, recognizes and ac- 
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knowledges himself in his essence, nature, and vo- 
cation—and in this acknowledgment acts, works, 

le and ereates according to this law and so must act, 
work, and create. In other words, he determines to 
act freely from himself, as this law requires, with- 
out, however, recognizing ït in its great generality 
and as a law of the world, as it were. It is illus- 
trated by the most peculiar phenomena in human 
life, which hitherto, so far as I know, have not been 
comprehended, still less acknowledged. 

The law of connection has been put into action, 
especially in the Western countries, and particular- 
ly in the German nation. When recognized and 
E acknowledged as a directly practical law (because 
only in connection is man’s existence full of life) 
it gives to man, as an individual and in communi- 
ties, that for which (based on his human nature) 
he yearns, hopes, and Strives; since the proofs of — , 
it, as well as the conditions of it, ave not outside ob, 
but just in the man himself. 4 

By means of the course of training g which J educa- 
mother employed and by the actual inner /’9Y® Pre 
of this- training there now lies plainly pof 15, press- 
also the nature of our training of the ch 
man—a training which educates by develop 

We knowwwhat is to develop in'the chi 
man; it is the godlike in natural, earthly, 
manifestations. 

We have learned that what is to be dev 
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by education must be developed by edueating in 
accordance with laws. 

We have found that an infalliblé way and 
means of testing must be given for the correct, ap- 
plication of these laws of education, and*we have 
recognized them in Nature, in their original cause, 
if the original fount of all being and life, in man 
as a thinking being, in the laws of man’s thought , 
and reason, in the results and evidences of the in- 
ternal and external history of the human race and 
in history in general. 

We found even at the beginning that the first 
condition and, consequently, really the first law of 
all phenomena whether past or present, is the law 
of opposites, and that this law is, as it were, the por- 
tion of each being that has entered into existence, 
(therefore especially of man, who is called to 
thought and research, to comparison and reflection, 
to the knowledge of his nature and to conscious- 

urech) and conditioned even with man's appearance 
by meth asa child. Indeed, we find that man, even 
ditions \earliest childhood as a manifold part-whole, 
below hand demonstrates this law by and in himself. 
intelleeti] we find the law of connection given at the 
Second, [me as the law of opposites. THe former is 
sight, isly the one which we recognize and main- 
and app he the inalienable law of all true education, 
ently the fundamental law of the kind of 
‘of the human being which educates by 
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developing (our way and manner of educating). 
Finding it impressed in Nature, and instinctive 
(that is, determined by the impulse of life) in the 
life of man, and especially practiced by the mother, 
we wish to rise to clearly conscious, constant ac- 
knowledgment of the fact in life: 

First, by means of this law the child is thór- 

« oughly comprehended in his nature and in con- 
formity with that nature. 

Second, by means of this law man, even as a 
young child, is recognized and acknowledged to be 

. in the central point of all the relations of life, and 
the possibility is given to him to fulfill the require- 
ments of these relations. 

Third, by means of this law man obtains an 
evident, sure aim and a satisfactory object of edu- 
cation, and at the same time the suitable medium, 
ways, and means of attaining this aim and this 
objeet. 

Fourth, this law and the manner of educa- 
tion founded upon it are, as already: above pre- 
sented, of a purely practical nàture—that is, press- 
ing at once toward accomplishment and application. 
Indeed, in reference to life in general, and sed 
reference to the nature and the requirement |. © 
child as a whale and also a part of a greater Xl tà? 
and therefore also in reference to the rel MAP sur- 
rounding the child and to those surrounding: the 
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Fifth, this education (as it presses on all sides 
directly toward practice and application, and also 
not fenly shows, but even gives means, nature, and 
wa or this practice and application) is directly 
suit’ o the time, as well as to the space, and 


the’, c to the space of time—that is, it is wholly 
q: exactly the present relations of the re- 
qu 


Ments of the present time and to the present. 


stage of cultivation. For our time is a purely 
practical time—that is, it has now finally come to 
the point of introducing into life and applying in 
life that which has been hitherto recognized and 
which has also been everywhere sufficiently, con- 
firmed by experience. 

Sith, like the air and water of life, this method 
of education (just because it is thoroughly prae- 
tical, as it exists at the same time with the life and 
natural relations of the child) also closely connects 
itself with each age of life, with each stage of de- 
velopment and each relation of the life of the child, 
as well as of nis parents and of families, with which 
latter again it is intimately united. 

Seventh, this method of education corresponds 
wholly by its fundamental law to the requirement 
of isfy present time as a time of separation, of iso- 
lakppp opposition, and contrariety. , Indeed, this 
metlibd of education appears unconditionally (hence 
required, we might say generated, by itself) as an 
education of unification, and consequently of the 
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aetual agreement which is needed for all the rela- 
tions of life, as well as for the innermost nature 
and outward existence of the individual human 
being. , For it has indeed proceeded from the 
knowledge of the state of being inwardly united, 
of unity, of the opposite (the opposition) and con- 
nection (as the first law of life). This fact is viv- 
idly and beautifully and truly expressed in each 
perfect family, and it is also clearly and precisely 
expressed in that of our Lina as the law of the 
triune life of father, mother, and child. 

Bighth, the law of. the triune life has been 
hitherto little understood, but, on the contrary, 
much misunderstood, and yet it lies directly near 
to the life of man in many ways. Tt can only be 
brought to clearness, to perception, and to the ne- 
cessity of consciously applying it by the repeated 
observation and demonstration of the law of con- 
nection. ‘The high importance of this law for life 
in general, and especially for education (the devel- 
oping education of the individual human being as 
well as that of humanity), requires that it should 
be thus brought to clearness, ete. It is 
of the time and of life to present in life 
practicality of this law for everyday life. 

Ninth, this method of educating is suited to the 
times, for ‘as it is practical (that is, creating) and 

` closely connected with all the relations of life it 
develops man even at an early age for a future 
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securing of his subsistence, without early deadening 
him to a machine among machines, and without 
diminishing his enjoyment of his childhood and 
youth. lt does so not only because it unfolds, 
strengthens, and exercises the qualities of the child 
to the point at which he can maintain himself, but 
also teaches him to know and treat the necessary 
material according to its nature, and furnishes and 
shows the means and ways to do this. It therefore 
shows and gives (to connect what has been said 
with a word used at the present time) the means for 
Jessening proletarianism. „It restores to work its 
high significance, since it calls forth experience and 
insight from the creating activity, from the inven- 
tive and judiciously accomplished work; requires 
the cultivation of the capacity for thinking, and 
thought itself; effects the cultivation of the reason 
together with that of the power of will and action; 
lays the true foundation for the training of charac- 
der and of self-determination (in and by means of the 
life in the social whole), which is needed by us all 
and by the world, by each individual human being. 

'The effect of such education on Lima already 
shows all this, although only by slight,intimations 
here and there. Its further demonstration, how- 
ever, by means of our mother’s couse of training 
is the problem which we are yet to solve. 

T/et us therefore continue to observe the mother 
in the course of training her daughter, She first 
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connected her developing instruction (and conse- 
quently education), as has been already brought 
forward, with the personal feeling, with the ob- 
vatioy and recognition of the personality and 
selfhood of the one to be educated and instructed 
—of her daughter. The source as well as the 
object, the issue as well as the aim, coincide in the 
child, And this, including what are in them- 
selves opposed within a still primitive unit (which 
we remark in the educating and instructive action 
{the mother in reference to her daughter Lina), is 
precisely the point of germination, and forms the 
actual nature of our way of training human beings 
and guiding children—the method of educating by 
development. For from this personal feeling (the 
‘ecling of self in contrast with the outer world 
around) proceeds all human education, all educa- 
ion of thé child as a human child directly upon 
iis entrance into the outward visible world (as a be- 
ing belonging fo it, and yet again different. from. 
ib. This double feeling, this keeping quiet pos- 
session of that which is one's own and that which 
js foreign to ome, of the united and the separated, 
js the germ. and, at the same time, the original 
principle of the germ and root of the training of 
man upward aad outward to a person, to a charac- 
ler —suffice it to say, to a man in the full meaning 
of the word. For the perfect (vollkommen, *) feel- 


< * Literally fully come.—Tr. 
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ing of self immediately requires the complete (voll- 
endete *) feeling of the all. A 

Through this observation of the course of train- 
ing which Lina’s mother followed, and the con- 
clusions derived from it, we have now found what 
we missed in the education of man up to this time 
—as entered into in clear conscioysness, and carried 
out and accomplished with clegf consciousness—an 
unchangeable fixed point of’ union and starting 
point for all education, Ts point, bearing within 
itself the fundamental lgfs of all education, con- 
tinues to develop and gültivate itself by this law 
in accordance with thf laws of life, organically in 
and with all, from ay and by all which takes place 
with it, from it, And for man. So developing, 
this point of unifn and starting point resembles 'a 
seed, the inneryfost part bearing within itself the 
whole tree, w, 
cordance wi 
during hundreds and thousands of years. 

This etefnally sure and fixed, as well as clearly 
defined stayting point now actually constitutes the 1 
nature of 


fich develops constantly and im ac- 
its own laws and those of Nature 


ur way of training human beings and 
hildren—the way of educating by devel- 
oping—a4 such a way of training is only possible 
through fhis starting point. For i can only ap- 
pear as af whole in consequence of the fact that the 


guiding ¢ 
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limitation of plurality, multitude, manifoldness, 
universality, already lies in unity as such, and that 
an outward and the outward is at the same time 
given in and with the inward. Unity and univer- 
sality, inward and outward, are pure opposites; but, 
as a creation becomes possible only through the inti- 
mate union of both opposites, so only by that inti- 
mate union of both becomes possible the continuous 
development of all creatures, and, above all, the 
clearly conscious developing, educational, training 
(in accordance with outlet, purpose, and aim) of 
man as an individual, as well as of the human race 
and of humanity (again as a whole which is in itself 
single). All that is required for perfection and 
completion by the education and training so often 
thentioned is at once given by this intimate union 
of opposites from which it necessarily proceeds. So 
also does the further instructive treatment of the 
mother, guided by which (as by a red thread) we 
"now continue to advance in the presentation of our 
way of educating and training. 

The mother does not let the general perception 
given by the union of opposites continue to be only 
a dim feeling; but, as has been already several 
times mentioned, makes the perception objective to 
the child bycits name. Yet, as was already said 
in the beginning, the name belongs to the complete 
yealization of the individual as a person and as a 
character—to the education of man. It also again 
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directly and intimately unites the opposites in itself; 
for as it separates (isolates) man, so just jn and by 
means of this isolation it places him again in the 
center of the great whole of life, and, first of all, 
in the center of the lesser whole of men and nations. 
The name makes the man able to turn toward each 
human being while retaining his personality. So 
again each individual human being, as well as all 
human beings, ean again turn to him, - Hence the 
name, first of all, lies exaetly between the indi- 
vidual and the universal. "Therefore the stage of 
development and the epoch of humanity now newly 
begun lays sueh great stress on the name man. 
«Be a man! ” is the starting point, as well as the 
goal, of the demand of the present time, Hence 
the training of the German people and the national 
training Jays such high importance on the eon- 
sciousness of being “ German ”—“a German." 
* Be a genuine German” is now the principal de- 
mand in each German-born individual, whether 
child or adult, as is the above demand, “Be a 
man,” upon each hunfan-born individual. * Im- 
press complete humanity upon the German charac- 
teristics! ” is therefore the uniting demgnd of edu- 
cation—a demand which is now addressed to us 
with such manifold clearness, and whieh it is &o 
indispensable that we should readily obey if we 
would not deny ourselves to be men and Germans 
— German men. To attain to this ready obedience 
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and to avoid that denial is the principal effort, the 
aim and fhe object of the kind of training of the 
human being which educates by developing (a kind 
of training which we introduced), Such is also 
the aim of that which proceeded from and is found- 
cd upon this training with equally inevitable ne- 
cessity—the kindergarten. 

With a deep, motherly, natural impulse the 
mother has felt through all this, and (by following 
the instinctive motherly impulse) has at the same 
time presented the starting point, the source of our 
way of training which develops by educating, and 
has made it known, so that it may be scrutinizingly 
observed, that life may be in accordance with it, 
and that it may be represented. 

All that has durability and firmness bears a 
reference to a certain internal or external point, 
and, as it were, rests on this point. This is espe- 
cially the case with all that is to show existence 
by life and continuous development. All such 
must bear within itself a point of vigorous life. 
Lina’s mother’s course of tfaining has plainly dem- 
onstrated to us that the genuine education of the 
human being in childhood, as well as in later years 
—an education abounding in results—must like- 
wise proceedefrom a fixed, precise, healthy point 
of germination, and indeed from the point of com- 
plete union—the opposites—which reciprocally sọ ` 
penetrate one another and so coincide with one 
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another that even the gaze of the innermost spirit- 
ual eye perceives no difference, and which again 
freshly sprouts forth from this point of union, as a 
point of life. E 

And that training of the human being which 
educates by developing also recognizes this point, 
just as bearing within itself the conditions and 
fundamental laws of the appearance of life, of the 
disclosure and manifestation of life, and the onward 
course of life from it in accordance with its nature 
as the starting point and source of all genuine edu- 
eation, such as leads to the aim and attains the ob- 
ject. For it can proceed (free from doubt and ar- 
bitrariness) only from a point which bears within 
itself at the same time the limitations, cause, and 
laws of all following development appearances and 
requirements. Also education, if it is to rest on a 
firm foundation, must be subjected to the funda- 
mental law of life and existence, of Nature and of 
the world. It must start from a precise point from 
which (as existing in and at the same time with it, 
in accordance with fixed and sure laws of develop- 
ment and formation in which necessity and free- 
dom appear to have an equal right) ajl the rest 
proceed in reciprocal balance. 

And thus (as the training which educates by 
developing appears thereby to be the only one cor- 
responding to the nature of man and to child na- 
ture) is also gained the first changeless base, the 
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sure starting point, and the pure source from 
which, like a clear stream, the further developing 
laws of education—the laws of opposites, of the 
part-whele of life, of connection, of triune life— 
quietly flow forth (neither disturbing nor clouding 
the others), all of which Lina’s mother’s course of 
training shows us perceptibly and actually. For 
—and this is the further highly important fact 
which lies in the background of the mother’s whole 
style of management, which starts from the instine- 
tive and rises to clear consciousness, as well as to 
clear insight, and from this manner of manage- 
ment also definitely speaks—all these laws, re- 
quirements, and conditions form actually one and 
the same law (though they appear different and are 
perceived and comprehended as different)—name- 
ly, the law of the origmal unit—of the being and 
life which has its source in Him who by himself, 
in himself, through and from himself is good— 
God. This law declares and reveals itself as divine 
in the whole and in each individual being of the 
all, as the creation of God. This law, above all, lies 
in the blossom and fruit disclosed before our eyes, 
in the mam who is to be consciously educated to 
consciousness, and, with and by means of natural 
necessity, is Co be educated to freedom. By this 
law are given for the subject the * divineness of 
the nature of man” (as the object of that training 
of the human being which educates by develop- 
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ing), at once clearly and with precision, the stated 
laws, conditions, and requirements of ifs develop- 
ment and cultivation. But quite pre-eminently 
the infallible means and ways of testing are also 
given, that they may be employed. These means 
are: Nature, the laws of decay, existence, develop- 
ment, and formation of and in the universe, in the 
ereation; the spirit (in its eternal laws of thought 
and in accordance with them) and that which is 
recognized in it and by means of it, namely, his- 
tory in its results and laws of life perceived as sepa- 
rate, in the history of the outward and of the in- 
ward life, or as history of the whole, joint, united 
and single, inward and outward life. By means 
of all this, and this is shown to us even by Lina's 
mother's way of management, edueation has again 
become (or is now actually for the first time*by 
means of that training of the human being which 
educates by developing) what it should be—a sei- 
ence, a genuine science of education, an education 
with clear knowledge of the subject, of its aim and 
purpose, of the means and ways, ete. It becomes 
an art, a genuine and true art of education, de- 


pendent on a vivid, all-comprising idea of,education. . 


Tt is, above all, a simple, practical (that is, easily 
and clearly practiced and practicing’ living fact, 
which grows forth to a genuine life of education 
leading toward the aim—the educational life of the 
individual, of the family, and of the people—which 
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rises from the instinctive impulse of Nature and 
life, an impulse which (as a true daughter of Na- 
ture) leads us to virtue, ete., to self-stability, mo- 
rality, union with God. By such an education life 
in all relations and endeavors is satisfied. 

It only remains for us to point out in general 
how all this also is realized and obtained by that 
training of the human being which educates by 
developing. 

The question here is, first of all, practical un- 
derstanding. Without entering further into the 
division of education just indicated for the clearer 
comprehension of and the deeper search into the 
subject—viz., the division into the life of educa- 
tion, the art of education, and the science of edu- 
eation—let us now turn rather to education as a 
finished whole, single "n itself, pervaded by life, 
art, and science in equal measur, as, in the just- 
mentioned arbitrary and artificial separation itself, 
either may be predominant by catching the eye 
before the other. In order to solve our before- 
mentioned problem, we will now show how we ap- 
ply the laws, conditions, and requirements recog- 
nized and explained in the preceding pages in the 
representation of that training of human beings 
and children which educates purely by developing, 
always with an explanatory retrospective glance 
at the way in which Lina is comprehended by her 
mother in the course of training pursued by the 
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latter. As we now consider our child, the little 
one whom we are to cultivate and train, as an in- 
dividual and particular thing which is conditioned 
and demanded by the whole and general, and 
which bears within itself the limitation of its exist- 
ence, of its development and cultivation in recip- 
rocal action with the life-whole, we look upon each 
of its expressions of life and activity as a purely 
personal expression of its own life, but (even in the 
smallest of its expressions) constantly in combina- 
tion with the great whole of life and with the All- 
life, standing in relation to it, in two respects—once 
in reference to its outward appearance and effect, 
its influence, and again in reference to its inner 
origin, to its original source in its own nature. 

Helpless, indeterminate, and weak as the child 
seems in all his expressions of life from his first 
entrance into life, he doeà not perform a single 
action which is to be isolated, and is not to bear 
within itself at the same time the three relations of 
individual and personal life, of life in the whole 
(in Nature), and of the united nature of both; 
consequently there is actually no action which is 
not a triune one. For all expressiong refer con- 
stantly to his personal existence in conflict (of com- 
prehending and doing) with the outey world, a con- 
flict which is mediated and removed by the spirit- 
ual union of both. 

So now also our way of training, Which edu- 
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eates by developing, comprises from birth each 
phenomenon in the life of the child—first, for 
the securing of his existence as a personal and 
separate being; second, for grasping and han- 
dling, for understanding the outside world around; 
and third, for the arousing and fostering of the 
presentiment of an individual and uniting nature. 
All three of these have been done hitherto even by 
each simple mother guided by her natural impulse 
as a human mother, so especially—which perhaps 
seems wholly unfounded and strained to many— 
by her talk to and with the child from the first 
instant of his claiming and appropriating, on 
through childhood. What has hitherto been done 
(and always, even by the mother) as a natural im- 
pulse we now raise to action with clear conscious- 
ness and true insight and circumspection. 

By this eomprehersion of the child, by defi- 
nitely bringing out this comprehension (which is 
needed) and by placing it in a clear light, all which 
is done and is to be done by and with the child re- 
ceives its true significance, even the bodily tending, 
the providing of food, and the motherly. petting. 
This view and treatment also blend with all that is 
done with Lina and with the way in which it was 
done, That first attention to the child in its triune 
life by bodily tending, by food, by the offering of 
nourishment and by motherly petting, is connected 
with the development of the limbs, senses, and 
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mind óf the child as a triune being. For, as soon 
as anything particular is brought near the child’s 
eye, which arouses his innermost life and will, we 
see immediately that the development of the senses 
acts on the thinking powers, and at the same time 
on the will, the use of the limbs, and the bodily 
activity. How hand and foot strive for suitable 
activity and right use! 

The child between the ages of six and nine 
months strives already for the free use of his mem- 
bers—first of all, for that of his arms and hands. 
But since now the child is an observing and imi- 
tating being, we see how he when not yet nine 
months old imitates little movements with his 
hands (turning the hands, clapping, moving the 
fingers). But as this imitation is by no means 
merely mechanical, a merely external copying, as 
it were, it is evident that the promoting of the 
child’s play by the mother, her talking to him, her 
entreating wishes, are essentially effective. We 
recognize from this statement (connected by lan- 
guage) how with the slightest definite activity of 
the child’s limbs his power of thought and the 
power of his senses are also active. We see here 
again three activities united in one, and we also 
see in general the alluring charm, the retroactive 
impulse, and the comparing activity (which three 
form an action in itselfssingle). 2 

The influence of the word is yet more height- 
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ened by the law of movement (the rhythm) and by 
the singing tone (the mother's way of singing), be- 
eause, in this way, the word has an influence on 
the mind, on the thought, by means of the fecling. 

The early, harmonious, joint comprehension 
and this treatment of the child which educates by 
developing find in the Mother-Play and Nursery 
Songs their living expression and aetual produe- 
tion, which are proportioned to the different stages 
of childhood, and at the same time explain and 
point out the inward spirit in the outward appear- 
ance. The Mother-Play and Nursery Songs pro- 
ceeded directly from my observing the actual life 
of mother and child. The understanding of this 
book was therefore supposed to be easy and the 
work was committed to family life without intro- 
duetory words. But as often as the life of the 
mother and child and the reciprocal life of both 
is repeated with each newborn child in each fam- 
ily experience has shown that the life of the child 
in relation to the whole family through all condi- 
tions of life is, alas, only too little observed. Hence 
the Mother-Play and Nursery Songs, just named 
(although 2 pure demonstration and necessary con- 
tinued development of aetual life), has been hith- 
erto so little understood, so little acknowledged, 
and still less brought into the family and used 
there. After our own diversified use of it for 
many years, and especially after it has been used 
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and tested in many ways by thoughtful mothers, 
we must, without regard to its authorship, recog- 
nize and acknowledge that it in fact not only in- 
dicates the actual starting point and sourse of the 
true conscious ‘training of children and human be- 
ings which educates by developing—necessarily re- 
quired by the present stage of the cultivation of 
man—that it not only shows the means, way, and 
manner, the object and aim, of such training, but 
also actually produces, at its most important pe- 
riod a family life which fosters childhood in such 
a way. 

How Lina Learns to Read is a continued devel- 
opment of the earliest observation and management 
of child nature. May this chapter, in connection 
with what has been before stated and demonstrated, 
serve as a test of the Mother-Play and Nursery 
Songs by means of the observing of the life of 
mother and child separately, as well as in connec- 
tion with one another in its inner foundation, in its 
fostering, and explaining the aetual life of the 
child and family, and in its effect upon and result 
in the education of childhood as well as of man 
in general. Such & test would at leass aid in the 
true understanding of the above-named book, and 
also in the thoughtful use of it in tha family. For 
through the comprehension of the training of the 
human being which educates by developing, and 
which is founded on and presented in, the above- 
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named book, the child enters into his right relation 
to himself as a separate being enters into the sur- 
rounding world as a part of it and (by the help of 
language) to the uniting and single spirit which 
lives in all, as.is presented by the whole course of 
the guidance and treatment of Lina. 


II. 


THE CHILD'S DESIRE FOR SIGNS.—INTRODUCTION.— 
MAN A CREATIVE BEING.—A OREATOR IN HIS 
SPHERE OF AOTION.—EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CREATIVE POWER IN THE CHILD. 


Wer recognize the fact that man, especially in 
g ? p! v 
early childhood, is in intimate, united interdepend- 


, ence with Nature and its course of development—a 


course which is in accordance with manifest law. 
But in order that the course of his developing edu- 
cation may be assured and.clear (therefore for his 
own welfare), it is at least not less important to re- 
gard man, even as a child, as respects his nature 
and activity, in the most intimate and lively con- 


` nection with the Original Cause, the Creator of all 


things, and with the oneness of his creative nature. 

To view the child as united to Nature gives se- 
eurity, conformity to law, recognition And insight, 
firmness, applicability, dexterity, and extent to the 
education of the child. To view fim as united 
with God gives dignity, truth, clearness, light, in- 
finity and unity, spiritualization, sanctification, 
blessing Ed blessedness to that educatien. 
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But in what way did and does the eternal, 
Original Cause—the Creatorsof all things—make 
himself known to us? In what way does he reveal 
and manifest his nature? Just by his eternal ac- 
tion; by his eternal, uninterrupted creating; by 
bringing into existence from the eternal spring and 
fount of his own being; by the manifestation of the 
invisible oneness of his being in the visible appear- 
ance of the individual; by the endless revelation of 
his own nature, which is in itself one, in the in- 
numerable manifoldness of individual existence. 

And now by what means does man, even as a 
child, make known his being in that which is phe- 
nomenal? his nature in his existence? How does 
he make himself known, and thereby cause us the 
purest joy (and, in the course of development, en- 
tertain and even astonish us)? Is it not by action, 
by activity? Indeed, when the use of the child’s 
senses is but partially developed we must recog- 
nize the activity of the child to be comparatively 
observant, usually, indeed, excited from without, 
but yet actually and finally determined by the 
innermost workings of the soul (therefore, as it 
were, created from the invisible spring and fount 
of the soul) to create, therefore to employ himself, 
as one called forth from hidden being into exist- 
ence, into perceptibility. 

In this steadfast contemplation, and with this 
view of life, let us now observe the voluntary and 
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spontaneous expressions of life in the ehild scarcely 

2 month old in regard to the ultimate innermost 

and hidden, constantly invisible, original cause of 

these expressions. Let us see how the child, with 

the united power of soul and intellect, strives to 

eall into existence for himself and, as it were, from 

himself, that which does not yet exist for him, 

which is not yet in the province*of his perception 

and recognition. The child by this striving shows | 
himself to be a creator in his own little world. If 
we thus pereeive and experience, we must recognize 
(being forced to the reeognition by the perception, 

experience, and actuality of what we have ob- 
served) what indeed shows itself already as the re- 
sult of pure thought: viz., that man, even in child- 
hood, proves himself by his creative activity (which 

is conditioned in the innermost parts of his being, 

as it originates in the inscrutable Eternal, in the 
Original Cause and Creator of all things) to be 
like his Original Cause in that he is a creating, 
creative being. And thus man, in aceordance with 

his nature, in and by this creating (which shows 
itself in the child as an employment of self) shows 
himself to be related to his Creator? , 

But now in what single phenomena, in what 
manner, and by what means does this strengthen- 
ing and elevating, invigorating and encourag- 
ing, purifying and blessing, even. hallowing rela- 
tionship of the child to God as his Creator, and con- 
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sequently as his Father, make itself more fully 
known? , 

The genuinely healthy child will be always ac- 
tive, he will employ himself. Why? He wishes 
to make something so that his inward desire may 
also appear externally. He wishes that what is 
hidden within him, and lives in him, may also out- 
wardly exist. Therefore as the inner conceptions, 
the intellectual perceptions and comprehensions, the 
images of the soul, change in the child, so also the 
activities of his life, which are taking form, change 
with equal quickness. 3 

But now what is the further cause of all ac- 
tivity in the child? It is just life, as life is the 
first cause of all existence in God. Therefore the 
child invests with life whatever he sees—that is, 
he not only anticipates, feels, and experiences life 
in all, but he even attributes conscious life, will 
power, conscious, self-determining will power to all. 
As all things emanate from the self-determining 
will of God (the First Cause of all things), and as 
life and that whieh has life and which veils life 
proceeded from God only, so the child sees and an- 
ticipates hidden life, and that which has life in all 
his surroundings. This fact shows definitely the 
relationship of, the child in his activity to his First 
Cause and Father, as the Creator of all things. 

Yet the proofs founded on facts of the child's 
inward relationship rise ever higher. The child 
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not only anticipates and imagines life in the ob- 
jects around him as soon as he places them in refer- 
ence to himself, and himself in reference to them, 
but all which proceeds from the outward, and in- 
ward life of the child appears to him immediately 
in completely finished animate form. Thus in the 
things he makes or with which he plays he sees the 
kitty, the birdie, the little fish, ete. The lambs 
are represented now by white beans, now by the 
flower buds of the field or pasture. Sticks must 
realize the idea of trees. Blocks, ete., must be per- 
sons. Indeed, even the child’s own fingers must 
spread themselves out and become now different 
children, now little fishes, now little birdies, ete. 
Thus the child, whose life is a whole in itself, at 
first always represents life as a whole in the objeets 
around him, since each and every thing which has 
entered into existence from the being, life, and ac- 
tion of God the Creator is a whole, and is also a 
part of the great All-life. 

Not until a later period, when the examining 
power of his reason is more developed and his erea- 
tive and ereating power has become more independ- 
ent as well as spontaneous, does the child compare 
and separate. 

Now, in what sequence and in what way does 
the child early reveal and manifest his impulse to 
activity, to employment, and to representation? 
How does he reveal his operative, creative power? 
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The first object of the tendency to activity and 
employmept, the actual attraction for forming, is 
the child's own limbs, often its whole body. He 
joins his little fingers and hands in different posi- 
tions, and even seeks to represent different objects 
by them, as also by his whole body. his is, as 
it were, the first development and preparation of 
the limbs and Body for creating representations 
by other objects and materials. 

These other objects are, primarily, solid, bulky, 
capable of being grasped by the hand, firm. They 
are at first tested by the child as to their power 
of standing alone, their movableness, their pliancy, 
their capacity for being united, the possibility of 
easily joining them together and again dividing 
them from one another, Spheres, wooden blocks, 
stones, the ball, are therefore the first playthings 
of children. 

By using them the child will produce outside of 
himself that which he conceives within himself. 
This i -of his tendency to do something, to 
produce (his creative impulse), and a token by 
which he shows this impulse. Therefore, even the 
indication pf the child’s activity is important, but 
his later efforts to draw are yet more so. 


Ah! this little child, I see, 
Would c'en now an artist be. 


erhaps with the second, certainly the third year, 
this bulky solid form material is replaced by 


* 
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other materials of two different kinds. The one 
is yot more bulky, but can be easily impressed. 
Tt consists of soft loam and wet sand, water itself 
in its movableness, its tractability, and capability 
of being guided, and the air with its power of mov- 
ing and turning. The other consists of less bulky 
and solid objects: small flat pieces of wood, little 
slats, smooth paper, or sticks and thread. Finally, 
the child chooses dry sand, sawdust, plate glass 
moistened or breathed upon. He also chooses ob» 
jects which by friction leave a mark, such as slate 
and slate pencil, paper, lead pencils, colored chalk 
or crayons, and colored liquids—that is, the colors 
themselves. Hence the child’s desire for drawing 
and painting. Both are quite essential, developing 
means of education and cultivation of the child and 
man. But singing is no les essential. For even 
the easily resulting and alain easily vanishing, 
echoing tone produced in one’s own throat or by 
one’s own members, or by ringing and resonant ob- 
jects (glass, bell, metal, ete.), must serve for crea- 
tive representations of inner conceptions, sensations, 
feelings, and indeed ideas. ù 
Thus we sce how an advance is shgwn in the 
child’s creative representations as the means of play 
Jessen in materiality. The forms made with the 
solid material often give but a slight outward rep- 
resentation of an object, but were mostly called 
forth by fancy. The forms produced by soft ma- 
» s! ‘ 
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terial showed more the inward doiibeotión by tho 
outward form. The sticks rudely represented: the 
outlines. These appeared more complete in the 
sand and dust, as well as on the pane of glas which 
has heen dimmed by the breath when the forms 
have been made by the easily movable finger; but 
they are yet more sure, procise, and complete, but 
les material, when slate pencil, lead pencil, ete., 
are used on slate and paper, Yet the echoing tone 
in its harmonious and rhythmical, as well as in ite 
melodious combinations, expresos directly the 
higher and the highest feeling of life in its unity, 
one part flowing into another, Tt is the soul which 
here speaks to the soul; the life which speaks di- 
rectly to the life through the life (especially con- 
nected with the composite, immaterial word), 
whereby the spirit speaks to the spirit. But in the 
spirit and by the spirit'man recognizes himself as 
n creative being; he recognizes God as the Creator, 
and he recognizes Nature as that which is created 
from God, Thus we see and recognize that we, 
by fostering the erative power in the child early in 
his life and through the stages of development ine 
dicated by ghe child himself, raise him to knowl- 
edge of himself, of Nature, and of God, and to the 
recog: ition of himself as a child of God; but * by 
their fruits ye shall know them," says the highest 
educator of humanity. So we must recognize 
here that we, by early, continuously, and symmet- 
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rically developing and cultivating man’s creating 
power in conformity to law, raise him £o the true 
dignity of human nature, to fitness for life, to 
accordance with Nature, to genuine all-sided union 
of life, consequently union with God—therefore to 
true peace, to pure joy, and to constant freedom. 


Tue Cmmp»'s Dese ror Tvrrcan REPRESENTA- 
TION. 

The object of the previous essay is to lead us 
to observe the child and the child-world, and to per- 
ceive in both the truth that man is a creative being. 
Tf we now look back again upon both, we see that 
the child’s activity, taken collectively, from his first 
spontaneous movement to the stage at which he has 
gained the power to make a life of representation; 
of the life of feeling and sensation (that is, up to 
the age of completed childltood, therefore up to his 
sixth or seventh year), has its foundation in the 
effort, first of all, to make known first his inner 
life in and by, means of outward phenomena as 
soon as it comes to his perception, to place this life 
objectively before himself and externally to him- 
self; and next to appropriate the inner life of things 
around him (that is, to bring himself to knowledge 
of, and thus to insight into this inney life, in. order 
to reproduce it spontaneously), and indeed to come 
to a knowledge of it by this reproduetion. 

In a twofold direction, indeed, but in a self- 
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determining way, ‘which is in itself single, the 
child's action here depends always upon the com- 
prehension and manifestation of the inner in and 
by means of the outer. It depends, as it were, 
upon a creation which emanates from the inner be- 
ing and shows itself in that which is present and 
apparent, therefore upon an actual creation; for 
the spirit, the life, hereby acts as the determining 
power and conditions the material. 

Yet as certainly as this uninterrupted self-re- 
vealing, creating activity of the child is in its nat- 
ural healthy condition a general one, so certain is 
it also that the power of the child to exercise this 
activity is still very weak and slight. But that he 
may not feel himself restrained from using his 
power by perceiving its weakness, the child who is 
undisturbed in his development always feels that 
his power is at least great enough to accomplish 
that for which he strives. Therefore (as every one 
who has watched the impulses of healthy children 
will have been convinced) the as yet slight power 
of the child is not in a condition to obstruct his 
impulse to ereative activity, but, on the contrary, 
he seeks toestrengthen and elevate this impulse by 
increasing demands on the efficiency of his power, 
We must not disturb the child in this effort, though 
it be often apparently fruitless. If he does not 
actually accomplish anything outwardly, yet his 
inner power of creation grows by his efforts. But, 
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as a rule, the child will himself seek out material 
by the use of which he can gratify his, impulse to 
represent by creating, or, in other words, his im- 
pulse to creative formation. These materials, by 
the aid of steadfast will, will finally submit to the 
influence of the yet unpraetieed arm and the little 
hand, as we have already shown. 

It is now just as indispensable that those who 
are around him should, by promoting and fostering 
it, meet this effort and impulse of the child and his 
activity as it is essential that the moist warmth 
of the earth should offer to the germinating kernel 
and the clear, shining light of the sun to the bud 
which is striving to unfold, the right conditions for 
the complete development of their powers. 

Now what Nature, the mother of all, gives to 
her children that they may reveal what is within 
them, the conscious love of parents must supply 
for their children, and the love and insight of 
adults must provide for the children of the exist- 
ing generation for the free development of their 
nature. * Draw a mousie for me or a little house,” 
* Paint a birdie or a flower for me," is therefore 
likewise one of the first requests of the child as soon 
as he can make known by words his will and his 
inward impulse. He also begs, * Do fell me a little 
story," or definitely, * Do tell me the little story 
about the birdies who loved their mother." By 
this means the impulse to representation and the 
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power of creation grow in the child. Now, as 
soon as he gan master any kind of suitable, plastic, 
flexible material he tries to show his impulse and 
his power by representing, forming, and creating— 
by employing himself in manifold ways. 

Now, although all that the child does is a ere- 
ating from himself (even his plays with the most 
palpable, most material substances—cubes, blocks, 
pebbles, ete.—being a kind of painting or drawing 
of his inner self; that is, of that which lives within 
him), yet it is painting and drawing in a narrower 
sense, even if it be only the drawing in the earth 
and on the pane of glass moistened by the breath, 
which has been previously mentioned, that attract 
the child above all and ever anew as a means of 
representation of his inner self, But why? Because 
this gives to the operative’ impulse to formation 
and effort in the child añ all-embracing satisfaction; 


_ for the child ean by the drawing just as well repre- 


sent a star as it shines in the sky as the flower which 
blossoms in his little flower bed. He can thereby 
just as well represent a tree showing itself in the 
woods as the flying birdie sitting on a tree or flutter- 
ing its wings and rising into the air. 

But this requirement of the child to avail him- 
solf of the most easily movable, the finest and small- 
est material for his producing and drawing, for the 
showing of his little creations, for the manifesta- 
tion of his power of creating, is now fully in har- 
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mony with the doings of Nature and with the phe- 
nomena of Nature. For Nature also ereates her 
works from, and represents them by, the most easily 
movable materials—light, air, water, earth, dust. 

And go the desire and will of the child are again 
"shown to be neither individual nor yet isolated, . 
but to be a necessarily postulated living whole in 
itself single, which is creating and has created, by 
which showing the child proves himself to be a 
part of this whole. 

Hence we see that even from this point of view 
the efforts as well as the desire of the child to 
prove himself, by the aid of the objects mentioned, 
to be a representing, forming being must be sacred 
tous. For, as the child proves himself in this way 

to be a creative being, he also shows himself just 
as surely, on the other hand, to be a member of the 
great living whole and of hil life. He is destined 
to develop himself as à creating and as a created 
being, in and by means of the great living whole, 
in order thus to have knowledge of the Creator and 
the creation (recognizing the Creator and under- 
standing Nature), and therefore to comprehend and 
to bring himself to conse iousness of his pwn nature, 
since by what he does he stands intermediately: be- 
tween the two. He is therefore destined, like Na- 
ture, and like the Creator of both Nature and him- 
self, to create the great from the small, and by 
means of the small in constant coherence with the 
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universal life, to effect good, to form the beautiful, 
to show the true, and to do the right. 

Tf now all these activities of the child previous- 
ly mentioned, and the different materials used by 
him, admit of this mode of contemplation, and show 
*him as creating (with which doubtless later and 
further presentations of the nature of the child as 
a creative being will be connected), yet it is 
above all the art of drawing by which the child in 
his cirele already proves himself to be a ereating be- 
ing, because with the slightest mastery of the ma- 
terial and with the exertion of the smallest amount 
of physical power, there can most easily and quick- 
ly be shown recognizably by the drawing that 
which the child would like to represent from him- 


self, that which he would like to create. Therefore + 


now the development of the power of drawing in 
the child belongs to one’ of the most essential mem- 
bers of the educational training which develops the 
human being and is one of the most essential bases 
of the general edueation of humanity, of the edu- 
cation of the human race toward union of life on 
all sides, Such an education has long been dimly 
anticipated by humanity, and so is now longingly 
expected. 

Owing to ,the fact that the power of drawing 
has not been completely recognized hitherto, and 
that the introduction and practice of drawing has 
not been generally considered to be an essential 
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part of genuine human training and has not been 
received as an essential means of educational train- 


ing, humanity, especially in 


childhood and youth, 


has up to this time been cut off from one of its most 
comprehensive means of training. 


Slight as the necessary 


expenditure of power 


in drawing seems to be, yet drawing in its ap- 
plieation and exeeution makes a demand upon the 
whole human. being; consequently on the child in 
all the references of his development and training. 
Even the correct position of the drawing fingers 
and hand for spontaneous use requires a correct, 


suitably free position of the 
again indispensably requires 
tion of the other limbs and 
the child who is drawing if 


whole right arm; this ^ 
a corresponding posi- 1 
of the whole body of 
he wishes to represent 


what he ereates with freedom of bodily action as 


" 


well as with a free spirit. For a freely active, skilled 
use of the body necessarily presupposes a free, 
skilled spirit in the cireuit of that activity. ‘The 
two condition one another reciprocally. 


As therefore true, free, 


beautiful drawing re- 


quires that the limbs and body be symmetrically de- 
veloped, it also demands the spontanoous, skilled 
„use of the senses, and it no less demands the sense 
of hearing and that of feeling than, that of sight. 
This wholly satisfactory training of body, limbs, 
and senses, and consequently the development re- 
quired for drawing, conditions in the same way 
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a harmoniously unfolded soul, a feeling, experien- 
cing minf, as well as a thoughtfully comparing, 
intelligent, and perceptive intellect, formed judg- 
ment, correct conclusion, and so, finally, an idea 
(more or less clear, at least more and more improv- 
ing during the representing activity) of that which 
is to be formed. 

But, againg this demands from, and forms in 
the child who is drawing observation and attention, 
the comprehension of the whole, recollection and 
memory, the gift of connection and invention, 
fancy. In general, it enters on the path of corre- 
sponding use of man’s total power of formation, 
enriching the spirit with clear conceptions, the 
mind with true thoughts, and the soul with beauti- 
ful ideas—the said conceptions, thoughts, and ideas 
being the fundamenta) conditions of ereating the 
animate and active. For such creating the child 
already yearns and strives. 

The drawing which, to the injury of the chil- 
dren, has been hitherto neglected in their early edu- 
cation, is of general, universal, and comprehensive 
importance in the training of the human being. 
As a complete presentation of his creative power, 
it renders it possible for man, by the strong im- 
pression of prre humanity, to become within him- 
self, and by his own action, a second creator of him- 
self, as well as a creator and outward representer 
of pure humanity and human nature. Drawing 
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also makes it possible for man to rise from the cor- 
rect comprehension and cultivation of that which 
is corporeal, material, and sentient, through sense, 
modesty, and morality, to true union with himself, 
as well as with Nature, with humanity, and with 
God in feeling, thought, desire, and action. 

This must here suffice to lead to the recognition. 
of drawing as an essential meang of educating 
man up to completeness—his constant vocation on 
this earth—conformably to the unity and univer- 
sality of his nature and the use of his creative 
power as an individual being and also as a member 
of humanity. 

We have just given prominence to the fact that 
the recognized goal can not be reached by one- 
sided development, but only by symmetrical de- 
velopment of both body and spirit. 

Above all, we must let the child be early in- 
terpenetrated by the feeling that a free, sure, firm, 
position of the whole body not only makes possible 
a free, easy use of all his limbs and senses, but ren- 
ders possible such a use at the same time with a 
pleasant feeling of tranquillity, whether he sits or 
stands. i » 

In general, all in which the child's active will 
is required and necessary must at firgt be attended 
by a pure feeling of pleasantness (through as pure a 
feeling of well-being as that with which the child 
clings to the mother’s breast and is pressed to her 
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heart). With this feeling of pleasantness must be 
connected* at first the becoming accustomed to the 
right, and later on also the feeling of the right and 
correct.’ This feeling also awakens early in the 
child, often gradually, often strongly, but always 
easily. This also, like the feeling of pleasantness, 
exerts a determining influence upon what he does, 
and upon the manner in which he acts. The devel- 
opment and cultivation of the child to a creating 
being, even in the special cultivation of the crea- 
tive power in and by means of the drawing, must 
therefore proceed from the careful fostering of 
these two feelings (the one of which appears more 
bodily and sentient, the other more intellectual and 
spiritual) early arousing in the child or at least soon 
to awaken. / 

Here now with the firm holding and free posi- 
tion of the body begins the cultivation of the arms, 
hands, and fingers This was formerly done, in 
general, under the guidance of the Mother-Play 
and Nursery Songs, and is now carried on with the 
special object of cultivating the above-named mem- 
bers for drawing as a creating power and activity. 
This cultivation of arms, hands, and fingers goes on 
in rest as well as in movement. This movement 
is in straight®as well as in curved lines, and in all 
directions. The drawing is at first wholly in free 
space. Later, it is done so that the traces of the 
moyemente (especially if it be a continuous one) 
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may be made perceptible upon the surface—for 
example, on the earth, in sand, in dust, er in fine 
sawdust, which has been spread on a suitable plane; 
and yet later by the use of objects, such as chalk, 
slate pencil, lead pencil, ete., which leave the traces 
of the movement as lines on blackboard, slate, or 
paper. 

This last appearance is now (if the conscious- 
ness of the precise object be reached) the drawing 
(showing) of the lines, first of all the curved, and 
afterward the straight lines, with the practice of 
which, therefore, the development and cultivation 
of the child's impulse, capacity, and talent for cre- 
ating drawing must begin. j 

Thus the comprehension and representation— 
that is, the drawing—of the curved and straight 
lines are not only closely connected with the simple 
movements of the limbs, but proceed directly from 
these movements combined with consciousness of 
the purpose. Both the curved and straight lines 
appear in different positions. The latter appear as 
vertical and horizontal, and as oblique or diagonal 
lines. ; 

Yet, as we recognized, the drawing, being the 
complete ereating activity of man, must proceed 
through the attainment of consciousness and must 
be accompanied by consciousness. But, again, 
both consciousness and its attainment begin with 
speech and proceed from words. f Therefore the 
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showing (pointing out) and the testifying (awaken- 
ing consciousness) word must be connected with the 
drawing. But since here also the activity of the 
child, as always, proceeds through feeling, or, if. 
the other mode of expression be preferred, through 
the feelings of the pleasant, the beautiful, and the 
right, ete., the growing activity of the child should 
not only be aecompanied by spoken, but by sung 
words, thereby leading to the right and beautiful. 

We therefore connect the drawing of round 
(curved) as well as straight lines with the explan- 
atory word or with the animating little song (for 
instanee, the ball and sphere songs before men- 
tioned), in order not merely to awaken but to foster 
and strengthen the whole, collective activity of the 
child, as will soon be stated. While the pencil 
moves in a circling manner on the slate these 
words, for example, ean be sung: 


Around, around; how much I enjoy it! 
My pencil I turn; thus I like to employ it. 
Thou, too, must enjoy it. 

Or: " 
Do see the straight, straight line 
My peneil makes so fine. 


With the round, as well as with the straight 
lines, besides ihe position and direction, the manner 
of origination or forming should be considered in 
reference to the one who is drawing—from the 
hand, to the hand; or outward, inward; up, down; 
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down, upt or the opposite originations may be 
united in a zigzag or winding course; this, as ex- 
periehce shows, gives great pleasure to the children, 
especially if to the explaining word, which speaks 
to the intelléet of the child, be added the loving 
tone, which speaks to his heart, and so as the flow- 
ers blossom with the sun’s rays which shine upon 
and warm them in the morning, there result, here 
the many kinds of combinations of lines by the 
help of the clearing and pleasing words of song: 


Zic, zac, zie, zac, 
Goes my pencil fleet; 
Tic, tac, tic, tac, 
Sounds the round clock’s beat. 
Or, with winding curved lines: 


So the line winds along 
With a song, with a song, 
And the time seems not long. 

Yet soon these lines, the drawing of which is 
now his object, become to the child, who is guided 
by them to thoughtful notice of that which sur- 
rounds him, again a means of further representa- 
tions—that is, material for representation. Thus, 
for example, the cireular lines which the child can 
now draw with considerable facility become to him 
the image of the moon, the sun, a target, even an 
apple, a ball, a sphere, a hoop, a xing, ete. He 
has seen ijn the meadow, in the garden, and in the 
field the /three-leaved clover, with its rounded single 
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leaves, and the five-leaved flowers of thé most dif- 
ferent kinds, with their petals set round in a circle, 
and he easily represents them by winding eireular 
lines (as well as rayed flowers and the many kinds 
of feathered leaves which are often quite rounded; 
for instance, the pinnated leaves of the creeping 
rosebush, a kind of field rose, the acacia, etc., or 
well-paired cauline leaves, as, for example, in the 
beautiful sunny blossoms of the moneywort). But 
the child’s impulse to represent by drawing ven- 
tures also upon the animate. He tries to repre- 
sent the cony, with its rounded form, the mouse, 
the lamb, the dove, ete. The child has exercised 
himself essentially by means of his round play- 
thing, in the clear, sure perception and the repre- 
sentation of that which js round in form. 

In the same way that he was attracted by Na- 
ture the ehild is also attracted by the human being, 
by human life, and so by his fostering place—the 
house! “ Draw me a little house!” We have al- 
ready given prominence to this request of the child. 
He now tries to fulfill this wish himself. Now 
new and differing demands are made upon the 
child: First, the more acute perception of the differ- 
ent positions and directions, especially of the right 
lines as defintag the positions of the oblique lines; 

_ then the relation of the single lines as parts of a 
whole to a uniting and limiting middle point, line, 
ete.; finally, and lastly, the exact perception of the 
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relative length of the lines by comparison with a 
fixed, defined measure. ^ 3 i 
hese three indispensable requirements (posi- —' 

` tion or direction, size, and drawing point) for cor- 
rect and beautifully formed drawings indicate that ; 
the eye should be cultivated as a measurer: The 
solution of these requirements must therefore pro- 
ceed from the capacity of the eye for correet per- 
ception (as did the representation and execution of 
the line from the training of all the joints of the 
arm) as well as from the cultivation of the whole 
body. 

- But the drawing in the network is the ultimate 
reference which receives and, as it were, forms if 
outer world in the eye. Name and thing show ON, 

us here in a remarkable manner, and, by the ehild b 
himself, the way to cultivate the child's eye, and 
thus to cultivate his sense of the perception and 
representation of the comparatively correct positions, 
sizes, and uniting middle. This is a netted surface 
given to the child, an exteriorly placed net on 
which he ean at first with certainty represent its 
lines as the condition of bounded surface formation, r 
and, first of all, the straight lines in vürious posi- 
tions and lengths, and can thus bring himself to 
consciousness (through simple, continuously pro- 
gressing multiplication of a line which is compara- 
tively the smallest and serves as a measure—the 
line of the first single length), Later proceed from 
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this the sharper perception and conseious = 


representation of the curved lines, the circle aga 
being first. T 

This multiplication of the first single measur- 
ing length (relatively the smallest), applied first of 
all to straight lines, concludes with lines of five 
times the length of the first line, which gives the 
measure. This number is determined for the child 
by the number of fingers on each hand. ; 

For the purpose of presenting such a netted 
surface, which will, first of all, cultivate the eye of 
the drawing child for the perception and represen- 
tation of the relations of direction, position, and 
size of the lines, it is best to use a smooth slate, 
on one side of which a network has been formed by 
cutting vertieal and horizontal lines at always the 
same distanee of the quarter inch with the inverted 
sharp point of a knife. 


The distance from one of the parallel lines to 
the next is indicated and measured by a right line 
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of single length or size, and so progressively the dis- 
tance of the fifth line from the next is & right line 
of fivefold length or size. 

‘As now the child’s consciousness of his power 
of presenting things by drawing generally begins 
with the perception and representation of the 
straight line, so the perception and representation 
(that is, the drawing) of straight lines begins with 
the vertical line, and all the relations of size and 
grouping are first carried on with the vertical lines 
before the child advances to horizontal and oblique 
lines. 

Thus the child should first draw many times a 
vertical line the length of one square, then of two 
squares, and so on up to five, always at equal dis- 
tances, each time separating the rows from each 
other by a distance of two horizontal lines. 

The drawing and correct measuring of the lines 
is now done by the child at first in the marked lines 
in the required position and extension. In this 
way and by this use the net serves to train at the 
same time the child’s eye, hand, and fingers. But 
not this only, for the inner law (which is mani- 
foldly expressed in this net as an outward law) 
trains the thonght and spirit of the child, since by 
means of it he is guided directly atsthe instant of 
action to a sharp and comparing conception of what 
he is doing. For, as already said, the “aim” is 
y only the production or representatjon as such, 
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, 
but we aim to make the child conscious of what he 
has done and how he has done it. Thus the child's 
doing becomes a creating, and his activity an in- 
dividual employment. This is done when the 
word, which makes the action objective and leads 
to the child’s attainment of consciousness, is joined 
direetly to the action, and the accordance of word 
and deed eonstantly and strongly expressed by the 
silently eompelling law in the net, thus leading to 
unity as well as insight. While drawing a line 
the child says immediately, for example: 

“T draw an upright (senkrecht) line, one square 
long from up to down.” 

“ I draw it from down to up,” * and so on up to 
five lengths. 

Or the designating words may be allowed to 
follow the aet, for example: 

“ I drew an upright line (or several)," ete. 

Even this little difference in perception and de- 
scription (language) arouses the child's attention. 

But observant action leading to consciousness is 
always the expression of the child's activity even 
when he is rebuked as thoughtless because he has 
turned his attention to another side of hig activity 
than that required by us. And so we see here 
already how the drawing itself, even as a creative 
activity, and the developing, educational coule of 


* A child in a kindergarten said of his own accord, and 
actually with precise designation, “raised right up,” \ 
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drawing evolved therefrom is necessarily condi- 
tioned in the nature and in the course of develop- 
ment and cultivation of the human being—child 
as well as man. 

These simple exercises and representations, 
which are used first of all, and which we have just 
mentioned, lead also to the perception and concep- ` 
tion, even to the recognition of general valid laws 
of formation and of actual life, and the all-sided 
power of ereation inereases more and more in the 
child the more the insight into those laws develops. 
But those laws reveal themselves even at this first 
stage (at least to the developing educator), as it 
were, of their own accord, with quiet observa 
tion of the thing. The educator needs only to 
give the correetly designating word to that whieh 
appears aetually before hjm, and it is then pos- 
sible for him to show (to the child who is draw- 
ing) these laws im the child’s own action, and by 
that which he has represented, although this show- 
ing is yét more valuable with the fulfillment of the 
next rgquirement, viz., the connecting, comparing 
grouping of that which was in the preceding (that 
is, thd first) stage represented singly, fy the com- 
paring grouping of the five vertical lines of from 
one tọ five lengths side by side. " 

y employing the simple rule already many 
times practiced by the child himself, and thus ex- 
perieneed by him in his own action, (vizą, that 
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there can be something which i is opposite to, yet 
like each thing), the fulfillment of the preceding 
requirements gives four forms, all of which have 
the property of being opposite to, yet like one an- 
other individually, and in the grouping of the sey- 
eral parts. $ 

As now the laws of formation and life here 
revealing themselves (for example, that there is al- 
ways an intermediate between each two things 
which are opposite, yet alike) are higher than those 
before stated, so also are the laws of development 
higher (that is, more general, more comprehen- 
sive), which result from the combining of the four 
groupings opposite (in the order), yet similar (in 
the length of the lines), by arranging the groups 
by an opposite, yet similar reference to a (common) 
middle. In each previous form the succeeding 
one is suggested. In the new combination the four 
groupings, which were before isolated, now show 
themselves as necessarily conditioned members of a 
higher whole. 

The child's desire for signs awakens and nour- 
ishes (according to progressive laws full of life) 
the capacity to form a whole, to recognize the in- 
dividual as a member of a whole, to find a mediat- 
ing connection between opposites. In the recog- 
nition and acknowledgment of law the child feels 
and perceives the growth of his creative power, and 
soon turns the law of development (recognized, or 

a 


least to the invention of more free, independent 
forms created from hi , 

"These first results and expressions of the child's 
power and gift of invention (by means of a definite 
law) are at the same time the first proofs of the 
emative power dwelling in the child, and indecd 
quite inseparable from his nature. Therefore it 
appears here as a requirement, which has already 
been quite definitely brought forward, how not 
merely laws of formation and cultivation, but traly 
comprehensive laws of life, develop from quite 
ple, little aetivities in’ aceordance with oq 
simple laws of progres which are as natural ax 
they are necessary, and more and more impressive 
as well a» comprehensive. Those laws of forma- 
tion, cte., reveal themselves to the child in the sim- 
plest, actual perceptibility from his own action and 
representations, By the contemplation of Objects, 
though by no means as yet by word and insight, 
the child is here eloarly shown that his spirit is 
thoughtfully creative, and creatively thoughtful. 
At least he acts in accordance with thie idea, being 
carly impelled to such action by his own nature. 

May all educators carefully consider that the 
observing child has passed from the total contem- 
plation of the object as a whole to a perception 
of the individual parts, to the limiting lings them- 
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solves, seeing them also , in the combina- 
tion, Thgrefor® in drawing and uniting simple 
lines with lines he first represents outwardly what 
he immediately recognizes gs a definite something. 
In the second place, the child shows himself by 
means of the drawing as a being gifted with doter- 
mined, firm will, In the third place, as he shows 
his will hy definite deed, a precise something, so 
he also designates will and deed by definite speech 
and definite word. Tn the fourth place, he forma 
himself by this means into a creative being, and 
by these means recognizes himself as such, — In the 
fifth place, the child brings directly, into action 
and thought and to independent perception (though 
not as yet to insight), the simple, limiting, funda- 
mental laws of form and life which exist within 
him. 

Thus, in the sixth place, the child, as a recog- 
nizing being, rises to welf-recognition, to wlf-con- 


sciousness, And in the seventh place, and lastly, . 


ax the completion of the circle and, in a certain 
sense, a return to the beginning through recogni- 
tion, will and deed, self-perception, self-knowledge, 
and self-creation, the child forms himself into an 
inwardly united Jile-whole, into a part-whole of 
the all-life, into a true genuing human being, 
Hence it follows that the child's desire for showing 
and forming, his power of creating by drawing, 
Should pot esM B freely used to produce ins 
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definite images, but should be developed according 
to the laws of cultivation inherént in its nature. 
It is already sufficiently evident what fruits must 
result from such developing training, not only for 
the child, as before intimated, but yet more for the 
family, the home, the school, and for publie life. 
Yet the most important result, which although 
later proceeds with certainty from this developing 
means of educating the child, is that he attains to 
the recognition of the opposite, not as something 
contradictory or destructive, but as something 
which, conjoined with its contrast, forms an in- 
wardly united whole. It may therefore be said that 
he comes to the knowledge of the opposite as being 
in certain respects indeed opposite, but in other re- 
spects like, and therefore actually opposite-like. 
The child who, in the stage of unconscious im- 
pulse to formation, adv anced in his drawing from 
the round to the straight, now, in the stage of ĉon- 
* sciousness, rises from the straight to the round, to 
the circle, which is opposite to, yet like the straight. 
For, although the round (the circle) is the com- 
plete opposite of the straight in regard to the law 
' and manner of its direction as returning to its start- 
ing point, etc., yet both round and straight, in re- 
gard to their stability, to the proportion of the 
directions once begun, to the holding fast to the 
law of origination once chosen, are like one an- 
other; consequently they are from this point of 
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view opposite to, yet like one another, but they are 
also alike in the fact that they are both lines which, 
as such, necessarily separate. But the round (the 
circular) line at once concludes and includes; it 
has its end in itself. The end is pointed out by the 
beginning, and thus its size is pointed out by itself. 
The straight line, on the contrary, running on to 
infinity in the direction once indicated by it, con- 
sequently, only departs from and never returns to 
its starting point. Thus both lines are here again 
opposite to one another, and therefore from this 
point of view also they are opposite to, yet like one 
another, 

In the drawing and by means of it the child 
represents in union forms which are opposite yet 
alike, the ending and endless, the visible and the 
invisible. So, through the drawing qualities which 
are opposite to, yet like one another, are harmoni- 
ously developed in the child. So, above all, that 
which is infinite, invisible, united, existing, godlike, 
develops from that which is finite, visible, individ- 
ual, apparent, earthly, thus corresponding to that 
which pertains to humanity, and so to the worth 
of man’s nature. . « 

Thus, in order that the child’s desire for show- 
ing and drawimg, consequently his impulse to for- 
mation, be fostered according to the laws of Nature 
and life, be developed to true power of formation, 
and be raised to conscious creation, the child, and 
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thus the human being, is set in the midst of the col- 
lective life-whole and is comprehended in that 
life-whole. In this way is fulfilled the first con- 
dition necessary to his development according to 
earthly possibilities for all positions in life, viz., 
that he, in the completeness of his living expression 
of himself, be at the same time most capable, as a 
whole and member of humanity, of perfectly mani- 
festing the nature of humanity; for this mode of 
teaching draws together the life-bond between erea- 
tion, created, and Creator. ks 

The cultivation of the'child for creative (that ah 
is, independent, inventive) drawing, however small 
its circumference may be (for it, like a circle, is 
always a whole in itself), is therefore also the mid- 
dle point, the starting point, and spring, as well 
as (according to its nature, as a condition of all de- 
velopment) the point to which all true, satisfying 
education refers. Hence the genuine kindergar- 
ten, animated by this conviction, leads to this point 
through each of its actions, even the smallest. 
Just in this cultivation of the child for creative 
drawing consists the nature of the kindergarten. 
By means of this cultivationsits place of develop- 
ment is a garden of freshly springing humanity, 
and its education one of all-sided nnion of life, a 
training of the child to that which he is and which 
he makes known by his desire for signs—a creative 
being. d 


m. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN.—GUIDE TO PAPER FOLD- 


A continuously instructive employment which 
educates by developing, intended for children from 
five to seven years and over, under the intelligent 
co-operation of guiding adults. 


PREFACE. 

The means here presented of training the child 
which develop him on all sides have also the al- 
ready recognized beneficent property that they, in 
their logical application (proceeding from the sim- 
ple, and constantly progressing toward the more 
complex and manifold), offer an agreeably refresh- 
ing and strengthening recreation for the children, 
and not less for the power of mind and spirit than. 
for the bodily actiyity of the child-tending adult.” 
These plays possess the property of satisfying alike 
the playing child and the loving, guiding adult 
(mother, father, older brother or sister, educator), 
and of leading the adult himself to an intelligent 
enjoyment of them, and. this is just pus makes 
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them so appropriate for the genuine family room, 
for intimately united family life, and *for foster- 
ing such life. This is the property which causes 
these childish employments to act so beneficially 
on the uneducated child, as well as on the educat- 
ing adult, uniting both to form a whole, full of 
life, for the practice and representation of the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, as they develop spirit, 
mind, power of doing, thought, feeling, and action 
in harmony and accord of life, which is such a 
great, imperative need for all our relations in life, 
and for the all-sided demands of life for intelligent, 
esthetic, religious, practical training. 


A. 

A guiding thread through the means of em- 
ployment in general as well asa superintending 
guidance in particular. 

1. As was demonstrated in the Mother-Plays 
and Nursery Songs and elsewhere, the means of de- 
veloping the child are deeply conditioned in his 
nature and his course of training, proceed directly 
from the bodily activity and the spiritual influence 
of man as a whole, single in itself, and’ exert a di- 
rect influence on man. So the means of employ- 
ing the child, presented especially in the so-called 

. play-gifts, ete, are, as ean be demonstrated, as 
deeply grounded in the nature of the ehild as in 
the properties of the things (as has also been re- 
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peatedly said here), and proceed from a connecting 
medium, from the corporeal, the material, as such, 
from its simplest representative (the ball) to the 
sphere, the eube, and the cylinder as an undivided 
whole; since the children consider and especially 
treat these objects as such, according to their vari- 
ous and opposite as well as connecting properties 
and relations in rest and movement. The training 
of the limbs and senses is here the connection be- 
tween development and employment, the single and 
the undivided, the spiritual and the corporeal. 

2. The advance from the undivided is, accord- 

ing to the ruling law of opposites, to the divided, 
and in the divided, first from the once divided on 
all sides to the several times divided, frome the 
cubical to the brick formation, and from the 
straight to the oblique division. These are the 
well-known play-gifts from the third to the sixth 
inclusive. 
3. From the bricks (of the sixth gift) the 
means of play goes on to the tablets, and, in the 
tablets, first to the right-angled or four-cornered, 
and then to the oblique or three-cornered. The 
comprehension of ¢heir different positions and re- 
lations to one another conditions the difference in 
kinds, their use, and their different effect on the 
child. 

They form the special and intimately connected 
series of the laying plays which comprise a many- 
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sided cultivation, and hence are especially adapted 
for developing education as well as agreeably in- 
structive. 

4. Through the brick formation and that of 
the: tablets the corporeal division goes on to the 
sticks; first of all, to the sticks of the length of two 
cubes, or one brick. The use of these sticks consists: 

a. In different ways of laying the forms of 
life, beauty, and knowledge which are already 


abundantly familiar. With the latter we can 


again, if we wish, distinguish the figure and num- 


ber forms, and also the writing and reading forms, 


ete. 

b. In the firm joining of the sticks by, a con- 

necting body (peas or cork) to form inclosed fig- 
. ures or surfaces. 

For movable connection of the single sticks 
there appear: 5. In this place, slats of the length 
of eight cubes or four bricks, and of the width at 
most of a half cube. The employment with these 
is the so-called interlacing. The preceding employ- 
ment is called peas work. 

6. The connection of the sticks by the inter- 
lacing, appearing as an undivided but movable 
whole, leads to the employment with the jointed 
slat, by the management of which one form is de- 
veloped from another, and the more complex is 
brought back to the simpler form. 

^. The interlacing and the use of the jointed 
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slat lead to the employment with undivided strips 
of paper folded together lengthwise, or to inter- 
twining. The joining and twisting of these pro- 
ceed from simple forms and conditions, and lead 
then to the combination of single colored strips of 
_ paper in a turning fashion (braiding). This leads 
| to weaving, ynia opens the passage to the fol- 
lowing. 

8. Through all which stands before us, the di- 
vision of the whole and its separation into parts 
leads back again to the whole in perceptions of 
solids and surfaces, but both can be seen through, 
and thus permit a view into the interior. From 
this division and recombination of the divided ma- 
terial the advance is to 

9. Changing the material in different forms, 
but in unaltered quantity, to wholes, which actually 
remain constantly the same in themselves. 
a, If the whole, when it is to be changed in 
this way, is massive, the mass must be soft, ca- 
pable of being pressed and moved out of place 
(thus in a certain sense impressible), therefore 
- ehangeable i in form, but abiding in respect to quan- 
tity. This is the modeling in its first simple forms, 
- proceeding from the sphere or from the cube. 
= D. Tf, on the other hand, one proceeds from a 

defined surface which always remains the same, 
result is the folding; which is to be especially 
treated and brought: forward in what follows. 
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` € If one proceeds from a thread there results 
a childish and especially girlish play, tlie so-called 
thread game. Here are brought forth the outlines 
of surface and solid forms of different kinds by 
the use of a thread (the two ends of which are 
joined, and the length of which remains the same 
through all changes of form), with the help of the 
two hands of a coadjutor and the use of one’s own 
hands. 

10. In accordance with the course of constant 
development, the childish employment now follow- 
ing is of course the connection of the two preced- 
ing ones. It is therefore the union of the separate 
with the abiding, or, with the solid mass, the cut- 
ting off or carving; with surface material (paper), 
the eutting out—cutting, so called. 

The eutting is therefore the connection, the 
folding of an abiding material with the parts and 
forms, so that an abiding material indeed remains, 
but develops and shows definite forms in the rela- 
tions of its separations; although also, on the other 
hand, separated parts again originate which may 
be again combined aceording to general and neces- 
sary laws of combination. > 

But from the management of this fundamental 
activity there proceeds again a twofold course: 
First, one may regard the forms which are origi- 
nated by the cutting in respeet to their kind. 
They. may then be either merely representations of 
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the beautiful, of an idea; or representations of facts 
and thoughts; or representations of the forms and 
objects of the surroundings, of Nature and of hu- 
man life—even the representation of man himself 
—here, for example, the furniture of a house, an 
inn, a manufactory, dolls, human forms; there, nat- 
ural objects, animals, plants, ete. 

Or, second, that which is eut out, eut off 
and separated, remains in connection with the 
whole, and is itself grouped together to form a 
whole, inelosing space. This gives the hollow, 
and thus ints application to human life proceeded 
the room, the house, the building; and thus again 
the introduction and return to the purely human, 
to the home and the family life, to the family 
room, from which indeed the whole proceeds. All 
this is presented to the child in subjective form, 
and can be understood by the child from his own 
experience, 

Thus, then, a review of the whole employment 
and occupation of children shows that they are to 
be, for the child, a mirrored image of the whole 
life of Nature and of man, and that at the stage 
of childhood they: lead to true estimation and 
comprehension of life; indeed, at every stage of 
the development and the progress of childhood 
they lead to comprehension of its inner signifi- 
eance, 

From the sequence of the employment and oc- 
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eupation of children here intimated we now bring 
into prominence but one—the paper folding. 

It proceeds from a surface of a precise and 
given form. 

This simplest form (proceeding from its inner- 
most foundations and law of development) is the 
square, or the form defined by four equal sides, 
four equal angles, and four equal corners. Al- 
though the triangle, consisting of three equal sides, 
three equal angles, and three equal corners, ap- 
pears, on account of the number, to be the simpler 
and first, yet it is, on account of its nature (as is 
afterward shown), the one which is led up to—the 
later. d 

B. 

Paper folding as a means of employment pro- 
ceeding from the square surface or square form. 

The square may be formed from any firm paper 
surface, whatever the outlines of the latter may be. 
The given continuous surface is creased by a fold 
into two parts as nearly alike as possible. Then 
the surface is again doubled together, dividing into 
two equal parts the line eaused by the. folding, s0 
that a right angle results, closed on one side, open 
on the other. Then one half of the open side is 
bent so that its boundary line coineides with the 
boundary line of the closed side, this, with the new 
fold, forming half a right angle. We then make 
an incision at any point of the sides which have 
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been laid together and made even all the way 
from thevapex of the half right angle, therefore 
on the side where the half of the divided side 
coincides with the closed one, We then let the 
half fall baek into its original position and join 
the two incisions by a straight line in the direction 
of which the superfluous paper is eut off. Now if 
the triangle resulting from this eut be unfolded 
the desired square appears. 

The remarkable thing in this is, that the most 
symmetrical and simplest form, the square, results 
from the unshaped surface by means of three 
creases and three cuts. This phenomenon demands 
the strictest consideration on several sides. 

By the foregoing work and its results should be 
demonstrated that the formed, and, in this especial 
case, the square, proceeds from the unformed by 
regular division. 

But it would be not only unadvisable, but ridic- 
ulous, to proceed always in this way to form a 
square. A proper, progressive cultivation always 
takes into account what already is. If not square 
forms, we find enough rectangular forms in our 
surroundifigs. ‘These are shown us by our present 
machine-cut papers, and often with great exactness. 
This is a beautiful and convenient agreement of 
that which already is with that which we want, 
and we must thankfully consider it, and make use 
of it to promote the whole. Thus if it is desired 
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to carry on the folding with additional paper it is 
advisable to take for the purpose rectangular ma- 
chine-eut paper. Ordinarily, for instance, in the 
work of the publie schools, paper already used in 
writing or drawing books can be taken for the 
folding. - 

We here proceed with the machine-cut paper 
as material for folding, or, in other words, we make 
use of such paper. The use of already written 
paper, or of leaves from writing and drawing books, 
proceeds on the same plan. 

We see, first of all, how from one sheet of ma- 
chine-eut paper a number of suitable squares can 
be made, as preparatory material for folding. 

Tn order to understand what follows, and to be 
actually instructed by it, it is necessary to take 
a piece of machine paper in hand and follow out 
the directions step by step. If one has anything 
clearly before him, it is easy to impart it to others. 

1. I lay the whole sheet before me opened as a 
horizontal rectangle, crease it by a fold in the mid- 
dle of its length so that it is divided into two equal 
parts or oblongs (one long side of which is closed, 
the other open); the two shorter sides are divided. 
The paper thus folded lies before me in the position 
of a horizontal oblong, the closed side turned toward 
me, the open side from me. 1 

2. I take then the upper half leaf of the divided 
right-hand side and bend the corner so that the 
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short side of the oblong shall coincide with the 
closed side, and so that the right angle which the 
shorter side forms with the closed longer side is 
divided into two half right angles. 

3. I turn the whole over, so that what was be- . 
fore underneath shall be above, and do the same 
with the right-hand corner of the top leaf now 
lying before me. 

4. I do the same with the two left-hand sides. 
The result is a parallel-sided, alike-sloped quad- 
rangle (boat-shaped trapezoid). 

5. I unfold the whole in the crease which 
formed the two original oblongs, through which a 
hexagon appears, two of whose sides are single (in 
thickness), the four others closed by the four bent- 
in triangles. The bent-in triangles lie two on: each 
side, and so that the bent-in points coincide in a 
straight line, which is at the same time the base 
of the large triangle formed by the two small bent- 
in equal triangles. 

6. In.the direction of these two bases I now 
bend each of the two large triangles back, press 
the two folds elose with my finger, and cut off the 
triangles in-the direetion of these folds. 

1. Each of these two cut-off large triangles, 
each of which again consists of two doubled small 
triangles, I bend together in the already creased 
fold, so that the two doubled small triangles lie 
one on the other, and eut them apart in this fold. 
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So I obtain four doubled small triangles, and, when 
T have unfolded each of them, four squares. 

8. There remains yet of the sheet one rectangle 
lying in the middle containing equal quantities of 
the two half sheets of paper, which will be used 
at a later period (for the intertwining). It is 
essential to consider the position of the knife in 
cutting; the edge of the knife must be on a line 
with the paper, and the cutting must be done very 
firmly. 

The squares resulting from the foregoing, 
and by the repetition of this with several sheets, 
give now the foundation exercises for the folding, 
and for the forms and representations resulting. 
These forms are different indeed, but develop from 
one ‘another in simple symmetry, first, however, 
making several additional symmetrical folds and 
creases, by which a form results which is the fun- 
damental for all following forms. It is well for 
the children to make a number of squares them- 
selves before carrying out the folding, and to rep- 
resent with them a number of fundamental forms. 
All this aims at and unites perfection, by which 
the fresh and glad continuance of an xmployment 
is promoted. In addition be it said that itis better 
to eall the several-times-mentioned figure of the 
surface a square, rather than a quadrate (Geviert), 
because four equal sides, four equal corners, and 
four equal angles are found in it. 
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We later call another figure a threefold form 
because it is formed of and bounded by three equal 
sides, three equal angles, and three equal corners. 
We name each similar figure in the same manner, - 
by which means an equally progressive nomen- 
clature for all equal-angled and equal-sided figures 
is found and given, instead of the designation con- 
sisting of many words hitherto used—“ regular 
pentagon,” ete. 

From the stock of squares now obtained result 
the fundamental forms in the following regular 
way? 

9. In order constantly to develop the artistic 
from that which lies before you, the square is 
taken between the two hands so that the forefingers 
lie within the already creased diagonal fold, but 
the thumbs and the middle fingers of both hands 
must be outside the fold. Now draw out the two 
forefingers gradually from the square and crease 
it again in the already existing cross fold into 
two equal parts, saying: “I divide the square 
by a diagonal line into two equal parts, into 
two equal and similar right-angled, isosceles tri- 
angles.” +» 

Remarxk.—The fundamental law of all ad- 
vance, development, and cultivation (thus, in gen- 
eral, of all education) is to proceed from any given 
thing to the pure opposite within this given thing. 
So here alee. 
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Opposite to the oblique lies the right line, ex- 
pressed in the square as across. 

10. I lay the square between my fingers, as be- 
fore indicated, so that they now lie in the middle 
of the square, of which two opposite sides are laid 
together (as were before the two opposite corners), 
and say, proceeding in the same manner as before, 
while I lay side closely to side and corner to cor- 
ner: “I divide my square by a cross line into two 
equal parts or halves, two equal long rectangles” 
(evident by superposition). 

I now unfold the whole again, lay my fore- 
fingers, as in the beginning, first in the diagonal 
line (a), and then in the same manner in the cross 
line (D), saying with “a” * one half is,” and with 
“4” “equal to one half” (and going back to the 
first position, “a”), “ consequently the triangle ” 
(now going back to position “ b ”) “is equal to the 
rectangle.” 

REMARK. 

1. By this word and speech connected with 
deed by the adult, the child will at first only 
be required to do and to hear, because the organs 
of speech at this stage of the child's alevelopment 
are as yet too untrained for the repetition of long 
sayings, and the mind is as yet too unpracticed for 
comparing comprehension. This practice will be 
obtained in the way just mentioned. Tt is worthy 
of consideration that the child appropriates the 
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words more easily by frequent hearing than by 
frequent repetition, for hearing impresses the mind 
more than repetition. Therefore everything must 
be clearly and precisely expressed by the adult al- 
ways with reference to the perception. 

2. With these exercises various perceptions of 

the relations of form and size and facts for the true 
pleasure and elevation of the life of the children 
may be connected, in proportion to the development 
of the children; for example: 
, @ A square will be divided by a diagonal line, 
more exactly indicated as a corner diagonal, into 
two equal parts, two equal right-angled, isosceles 
triangles, which are opposite to, but like, each 
other (that is, while their two times two equal acute 
angles lie at two opposite corners, the two right 
angles and base lie likewise opposite to and equal to 
one another), 

6. From this follows the perception of the fact 
that a triangle is the half of a square when it has 
an equal base and altitude. A further perception 
is this: 

c. A square is divided by a cross line which 
goes through the middle of the square parallel to 
two of the sides, into two equal parts, two equal 
rectangles. Further, 

d. This cres line divides at the same time each 
of the two sides at its ends into two equal parts. 
By the diagonal line the perception is retained that, 
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e. As the diagonal line divides the square into 
two equal parts, it also divides each of. the right 
angles from which it proceeds into two equal parts, 
so that each of these is equal to half a right angle, 
and both together again form a right angle. From 
this follows further the perception of the fact that, 

f. The sum of the angles of a right-angled, 
isosceles triangle amounts to two right angles; and 
the angles at the base (that is, af the diagonal 
line) are, taken together, just as large as the angle 
which lies opposite to the diagonal. ' "an. 

By these employments, which are plays to the —- "M 
child, and which ean be made very attractive to 
him by the quick change of form and the quick 
indication of that change by accompanying words, 
the child also perceives that the expression right 
angle has a double signification: first that of form, 
then that of size, in which lies its connecting—that 
is, instruetive— property and importance. 

From this follows the seventh easily demon- 
strable perception, when the square is divided into 
the two triangles, 

g. That in a right-angled, isosceles triangle thes 
base is always larger than each of thè two equal 
sides or legs of the triangle. . 

Rewark.—All these facts, viewed here singly 
and as separate phenomena, receiv their clearer 
and more general perceptions in the progressive 
development of the whole from stage to stage, by 
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their frequent repetition in the most various re- 
lations. They impress themselves so deeply and 
easily on the mind as perceptions of fact and real 
truths that by the retention of them the abstract 
words do not burden the memory. The retention 
of the so-called abstract—that is, purely intellectual 
—facts is connected with the pleasure and joy of 
activity, of creation. ‘The child finds them, dur- 
ing the pleasure and joy, in himself and through 
himself, and so easily receives them as his own self- 
won property; for, briefly speaking, they would 
not be impressed upon him, but would develop in 
him by his own activity. We now return to the 
perceptions of knowledge. 

h. A right-angled, isosceles triangle is equal to 
a rectangle which has an equal base and half the 
altitude, A : 

The pereeption of this truth proceeds from the 
two kinds of division of the square by a diagonal 
line and a cross line, and by folding the paper to- 
gether in both ways for the purpose of comparison. 
(See above, No. 10.) “One half is equal to one 
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But this fact qan also be expressed as a new 
one in the opposite way—that is, by proceeding 
from the observation of the rectangle, as “before 
from that of the triangle. 

i. A reetangle is as large as a right-angled, . 
isosceles triangle which has an equal base and twice 
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the altitude. This ean be made perceptible by ap- 
plying the diagonal line of the triangle, eut off from 
the rectangle, to the second half of the divided 
side line, and thus in twofold, similar directions 
joining a right and an oblique line. Further per- 
ceptions are received when I spread out the square 
before me and consider the relations of the two 
creases inside the square. 

X. The diagonal line and the cross line form, at 
the point where they intersect, two times two 
equal angles, which, at the point of intersection, 
are opposite to and equal to each other, and which 
are called vertical angles, from which is received 
the pereeption of the fact that vertical angles are 
equal. 

Tf now we take into consideration the two sides 
of the square, which are parallel with the cross line, , 
in connection with the diagonal, we obtain the fol- 
lowing new perceptions: 

1. -The perception of inner opposite angles, here 
twice formed from one of the obtuse vertical angles 
and the acute angle lying opposite to it which is 
on the same half diagonal, and is formed from this 
and the side of the square which is patallel to the 
cross line. 

2. The perception of inner, alternate angles 
twice two times formed: once id the diagonal 
line and the two horizontal side lines of the square, 
and lying on the alternate sides of the diagonal; 
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then formed from the two perpendieular sides of 
the square and the diagonal and lying on the al- 
ternate sides of the latter. Then again two times 
two, formed each of a half diagonal with each of 
the two half cross lines, and with the two sides 
parallel to the cross line, and lying on alternate 
sides of each of the half diagonals. The inner 
alternate angles here indicated are all sharp, but 
the right angles can also be perceived. But this 
intimation must suffice. Since now each pair of 
such inner alternate angles are always equal to 
one another, we obtain the perception of the fact 
that— 

l. Inner alternate angles of parallel lines are 
always equal to one another. 

+Other positions of the angles can be perceived; 
indeed the children seek them for their own pleas- 
ure after their eye and sense of form are developed. 

We will now go on with the exposition. We 
last obtained a rectangle, one long side of which was 
closed and the three other sides were open. We 
now bend this together so that one half of the 
closed side lies on the other, and the two short 
sides of thé rectangle come together. This gives 
a square with one wholly closed side, and one half 
closed; the two other sides are open, and in four 
parts. T oper the square again to a rectangle, and 
obtain the following perceptions: 

m. A short cross line, which goes through the 
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middle of the rectangle, divides it into two equal 
parts; each of these two parts is a square. 

n. Inner opposite angles of parallel lines can 
both be in respeet to form two right angles (per- 
ception of fact), and are together two right angles 
in respect to size (statement of fact reached by de- 
duetion)." 

The two long sides of the rectangle form, with 
the separating cross line, two times two right an- 
gles; or conversely, the separating cross line forms, 
with the two long sides of the rectangle, two times 
two right angles. These angles lead to the name 
—adjacent angles of a line—and this leads to the 
perception that in the ease in question two adjacent 
angles of a line have the form, as well as the size, 
of a right angle. 

We now open the rectangle again to a square 
and thus come to the perception that— 

o. Two lines which cross a square and intersect 
in the middle, and each one of which is parallel to 
two sides of the square, divide the square into four 
equal squares, 

This perception comprises the fact that— 

p. Each component square is one fourth of the 
principal square, and so each small square is like 
the others in form, as well as in extent. The oppo- 
site statement, that each of the small/squares is like 
the principal square in form, but different in ex- 
tent, gives rise to the following: 

1 
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q. Like form does not condition like size, or the 
size ean be different with the same form. This 
fact can be again brought out by the comparison 
of the four small triangles with two large ones. 

This perception of the two cross lines connected 
with that of the diagonal line passing through 
their point of interseetion—by which, according to 
form, there originate two right and four acute 
angles, or if we bring only one cross line into com- 
bination with the diagonal, two obtuse and two 
acute angles—leads to the perception. that— 

r. All the angles round a point taken together 
equal four right angles. 

s. Adjacent angles—that is, such as come to- 
gether on one side—are, according to size, always 
equal to two right angles, for they take up only 
half the angular space around a point. 

t: If the adjacent angles are oblique, the ob- 
tuse angle is as much larger than a right angle as 
the aeute angle is smaller. 

Remarx.—The child must be repeatedly made 
to observe that a right angle is spoken of in two 
different ways. When, for instance, I say, “ the 
angles may be of two kinds, right or oblique,” I 
speak of the right angle according to form. But 
when I say, “a right angle takes up a different 
space from the oblique,” I refer to the size of the 
angle. The name, right angle, thus refers (1) to 
the form, and at the same time (2) to the size of 
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the angle. In this double nature and significance 
of the word right is founded the faot that the 
right angle is in itself the measure of the angles, 
for the right angle, on account of its double nature, 
forms the connection between the obtuse and the 


neute angles. 

u. As was formerly said with respect to the 
adjacent angles perceived in the folding leaf, the 
obtuse angle is as much larger than the right angle 
as the acute angle is smaller, so we here perceive 
that the two obtuse angles are as much larger as 


the two aeute angles are smaller than two right 
angles. 

In this way the eye of the child is developed 
to the pereeption and conception of a number of 
relations and facts in proportion to the child's skill 
and capacity for inward and outward perception. 
The eye is spontaneously and the mind voluntar- 
ily developed for such relations and faets by the 
frequently repeated representation of the thing, 
since word and deed, perception and designation, 
and thus thinking, doing, and noticing, are always 
intimately united. 

We now go back again to, the oceupation of 
folding. The last fold was that by which we ob- 
tained seemingly one square, but actually, after un- 
folding, four squares by the divisidn of the long 
reetangle. We now again connect with the first 
experiment where a square was made from the 
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rectangle by folding the latter together in the 
shorter cross line. Now I fold the lower closed 
side to the left side, and say, “ I divide the square 
hy a diagonal line into two right-angled, isosceles 


triangles," 

Now, turning the square thus divided down- 
ward, and the opposite one upward, I do again as 
before and say: * I divide the square into two equal 
paris, and, indeed, into two right-angled, isosceles 
triangles? 

I now open the rectangle, by which means a 
larger right-angled, isosceles triangle lies before 
me, as well as the rectangle. From the simple 
perception of facts proceeds the double truth that 
the triangle is the half of the rectangle; and, 
looking at the two in the opposite order, that the 
rectangle is twice the size of the triangle, which 
perception leads, at this stage, to the general saying 
that- 

v. A right-angled triangle is half of a rectangle 
which has an equal base and altitude; or, reversing 
the statement— 

w. A rectangle is twice the size of a right- 
angled triańgle which has an equal base and alti- 
tude. The fact, as it lies before the child, expresses 
this truth so clearly that the word only makes an 
audible truth Mf a visible one, or an advance from 
the outward perception to the inward recognition 
and comprehension of the truth. 
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The performance of the thing proves the truth 
and importance of what has just been gaid for the 
fostering of childhood by developing and educating. 
A further pereeption (twice shown, first in the 
separation, and the second time by the erease or 
fold, serving, as it were, to confirm one another) 
is that— - 

x. A perpendicular from the right angle of a 
right-angled, isosceles triangle to the opposite base, 
divides the angle, the base, and the whole triangle 
into two equal parts, the two halves of the triangle 
being right-angled, isosceles triangles. 

From this saying there can be again derived a 
large number of sayings which are the result of 
perceptions, although they are derived from or con- 
nected with the preceding ones. 

When the surfaces of the divided squares lie 
side by side, the rectangle thus formed is again 
divided into two squares for the children, with 
the familiar words, “I divide,” ete. Each of 
the two squares is likewise divided by a diagonal 
line, using the same words as before. By this 
division is obtained, apparently, a single right- 
angled; isosceles triangle which really consists of 
several such triangles. By unfolding these trian- 
gles we have before our eyes, apparently, a square, 
but consisting of two squares m one upon or 
one behind the other, one of whieh is divided by 
two actually separating cross lines into four equal 
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paris (four right-angled, isosceles triangles), and the 
other square, now brought forward from behind, is 
likewise divided into four equal parts, but, by two 
cross folds, into four equal squares. This experi- 
ence now gives the proposition— 

y. That two diagonal lines divide each square 
into four equal parts, four right-angled triangles, 
and 

7. That two eross lines [through the centre] 
parallel with the edges likewise divide each square 
into four equal parts, or into four squares. 

This leads to the concluding statement: 

. A fourth is equal to a fourth; consequent- 
ly each of the squares is equal to one of the tri- 
angles, and each of the triangles is equal to one of 
the squares, 

If now the paper be opened, we have again the 
first principal square. Inside of it is another 
square, in an opposite position to the principal one, 
and therefore called the opposite square. Its cor- 
ners or angles lie in the same direction as the edges 
or lines, and its sides in the same direction as the 
corners and angles, of the principal square. So it 
seems to us fhe name of the opposite square is fully 
justified. The comparison of this with the prin- 
cipal square gives rise to the following truth of per- 
ception: \ 

1. The opposite square is half of the principal 
one, and, reversing the statement, the principal 
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square is twice the size of the opposite one. From 
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this we derive the statement that surfaces of like 
form can have quite different extent, and, con- 
versely, surfaces of different size can have like form. 
A further statement is that— 

The four triangles outside of the opposite square 
are, taken together, just as large as it is and each 
of the triangles is a quarter of the opposite square. 
The opposite square is four times the size of each 
triangle which touches one of its sides. Now — 
comes the new perception that— 

2. Two cross lines, each of which is parallel to 
two sides of the principal square, and which go 
through the middle of it, divide it into four equal ' 
parts—four equal squares — Each of the triangles 
outside the opposite square is half of such a square; — 
thus half of the quarter of a whole. The half 
of a quarter of a whole is an eighth,* consequently 
each of the triangles outside the opposite square 
is an eighth of the principal one, and so a fourth of 
one of the triangles we first obtained by diagonally 
halving the square. 

All these faets lie directly before the child in 
his play-employments, and it is merely necessary 

to give the word for the perception; not that 
the child may retain the word, but that through 


* The perception of this fact has been prepared for by the 
earlier play employments, especially with the third and fourth 
play-gifts. 


> 
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the word the perception may become an abiding 
one, . r 
In like manner, several more propositions, which 
are the result of perception, are derived from all 
the preceding statements, but are left for individ- 
ual discovery. 

We now go back to the double square (that is, 
the one in which the four outside triangles are bent 
back upon the opposite square, with their right 
angles touching one another in the middle of the 
ro). I take it in my hand so that the divided 
surface lies uppermost, and the two forefingers rest 
in the cross line; following this line, I begin, as be- 
fore, the division of the square into two equal ob- 


longs by a cross line, repeating, as usual (in order 
to bring the repeated phenomena to the child’s 
perception, and to put them into words) “T 


divide the square by a'eross line into two equal 
oblongs.” 

The so-formed oblong, placed in a vertieal po- 
sition, is now divided as before by a cross line into 
two equal squares, so that four doubled squares lie 
one on another, and so that in one corner all four 
are separategand in the diagonally opposite corner 
all four united. T now bend the wholly sepa- 
rated right corner back to the closed corner, thus 
dividing the s\uare as before by a diagonal line 
into two right-angled, isosceles triangles. In the 
same way I treat the opposite square. Now I 
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bend the two triangles thus obtained so that they 
cover one another, and the two remainjng squares 
are outside. Now I divide these in the same way, 
and open the whole, and there appears a three- 
fold square which on the side of the diagonal line 
is divided into equal right-angled, isosceles tri- 
angles, and on the opposite side by two cross lines 
into four equal squares. This repeats the earlier 
recognized perception, but with much greater 
clearness. i 

3. When a square is divided by two diagonal 
lines into four equal triangles, and by two cross 
lines into four equal squares, each of these squares 
is equal to one of the triangles; and, reversing the 
statement, each of the triangles is equal to one of 
the squares, so that each of the triangles, and each 
of the squares, is equal to one quarter of the whole 
square. This is one of the finest, clearest, and 
most cultivating perceptions for the child. This 
gives further the correct perception— 

4, That the two cross lines and the two diag- 
onal lines intersect each other in the middle of 
each, and so bring the middle of each and the mid- 
dle of the square manifoldly to the child’s percep- 
tion and knowledge, and, asit were, reveal it. 
For, from this point on, the middle now appears 
manifoldly important in reference Jo the outside; 
and in the reference of the outside (the single) to 
it, the unity. 


) 
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With these four squares so obtained (by the 
comparisone of which with. the triangles, all the 
earlier perceptions are repeated with increasing 
clearness), the first fundamental form is given from 
which. the first principal forms necessarily develop. 


IV. 
STICK-LAYING.—A FRAGMENT. 


As has been already many times intimated and 
presented, to a greater or less extent, this whole of 
` plays and occupations has by no means originated 
with me arbitrarily and as an artificial mechanism 
outwardly thrown together; but it is actually, in 
all logical consequence, called forth, and, as it 
were, given by the stage of PNE. of life now 
begun, and universally verifying itself and aspir- 
ing to become common property. This whole is 
also called forth by the ide of education and train- 
ing of the human being which is developing itself 
to greater and greater completeness and applicabil- 
ity. One may say, indeed, that this whole has 
grown forth with such necessity as, in the spring, 
the seed g}rminates, the bud swells, and finally the 
tree blossoms and bears fruit. Even the personality, 
through ad by which this wHole appears, has not 
been able th interfere with its pure, logical conse- 
quence, or With the fundamental gbnditions of its 
perfection. Thus the whole is an equally neces- 
huy, P3 and healthy growth of human develop- 
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ment. Although the statement is now revealed in 
many ways and confirmed by experience without 
the possibility of doubt, it may be somewhat an- 
ticipatory to say that the wonderful efficiency of 
the whole of the school stage, as well as that of 
childhood, proceeds from its harmonious growth. 
Consequently we enter into the subject so as 
to let it unfold itself according to its own inner 
law before our eyes, According to the measure 
of the facts so resulting, we ean then demonstrate 
the more extended results of and demands for the ` 
developing educational training as the fruit of the 
whole in the proper place for further consideration, 
In so doing we view such training as the funda- 
mental effort of the present day and the character- 
istic of the present state of cultivation of humanity. 
As is the case with each of the means of play, 
or each plaything which makes its appearance in 
the whole of plays and employments, the sticks 
also, the stick play, and thus the actual stick-laying, 
are by no means arbitrarily or accidentally intro- 
duced into this whole; but the stick-laying steps 
forth in the whole of plays and employments, like 
each of the ther plays, with inner necessity, at its 
precise place, in its peculiar way, and (remarkable!) 
at once in an age and at a time in the life of the 
child when he has attained on every side to the: 
power and capacity, not only to play with it in the 
usual sense of the phrase, but actually to employ 
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himself with it thoughtfully, and therefore forma- 
tively. And thus, after the beginning of the fifth 
and in the fifth year of the child's life, the stick- 
play grows up in increasing completeness, even as 
the child himself grows older. 

From this fact can be clearly deduced the state- 
ment that if it be desired that the sticklaying 
have a healthy, invigorating effect on the life of 
the child, it should not begin before the child has 
obtained the requisite preparation for it by means 
of employing himself with the plays which precede 
it. The capacity for conception, remembrance, 
abstraction, and creative representation must have 
already attained a certain power and cultivation in 
the mind of the child, or else there will come forth 
merely insignificant and immature results for this 
stage of the child’s life, and his employment with 
this play at this premature stage will bring him 
more injury than gain. The child soon forms the 
opinion that because he, with his as yet too unde- 
veloped weak power, can accomplish nothing with 
this means of play, nothing can be represented by 
it, and he therefore treats it with too much indiffer- 
ence. But, on the other hand, it should be re- 
marked that the sticks are a means of play, and a 
material which can be easily managed by a relative- 
ly weak power. 

In the series of the whole of divided plays and 
employments, the sticks proceed from, the tablets, 


I 
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which, being split in the direction of their length, 


can be divided into sticks, and, as it were, fall apart 
into such sticks. For this purpose it is best to 
take tablets made of pine or fir wood. 

Peculiarly developed, vigorous, adroit, and 
careful children of this age may be allowed to split 
the tablets themselves, and they like to do it if 
given corresponding tablets for purposes of com-* 
parison, The effect is, first, the children in a 
certain sense create their own means of play and 
employment, and, second, from their own action 
discover how one means of play develops from an- 
other. Thus the connection of things is made 
plain to the children by and in the continued de- 
velopment, and, essentially, by means of their own 
activity. These are the most important and forma- 
tive properties of this means of play, and will later 
manifest themselves more definitely with other em- 
ployments of children. 

On account of its importance let us now bring 
ourselves to a clear perception of such a develop- 
ment of the later from the earlier, of the newer 
from the older, of the last from that which imme- 
diately precedes it, ing the manifest development 
of the sticks in our play-whole, so that we may 
be in a position to bring to comprehension and 
insight such observation of the development of our 
playing child by this means of play and employ- 
ment, . 


© 
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: The sticks, as we have just said, result from the 
tablets. 2 


But the tablets are, in like manner, a progress- 
ive development-of the oblong prisms of the fourth 
play-gift with the three different relations of size, 
according to length, breadth, and thickness; the 
length being two cubes, the breadth one cube, and 
the thiekness one half cube. 

The oblong prisms in the just-mentioned rela- ~ 
tions of size are, however, again developed, accord- 
ing to the same law, from the four rectangular, 
four-sided, and equal-sided columns into which, in 
the course of expounding the third play-gift, the 
eube separates, so that thus the oblong prisms pro- 
ceed from the cube through the equal-sided, four- 
sided columns. 

But the cube is a quite necessary development: 
from the sphere, as the sphere is, for the more devel- 
oped child, the firmer, and, for that reasdil, the 
more movable, and thus, as it were, the more per- 
fect ball, which fact has been already brought out 
by the development of the second play-gift. 

But in the ball, and yet more definitely in the 
more rigid sphere, can be perceived” (as opposite 
to the external round surface) the straight lines, 

first of all in the three principal directions which 
intersect each other at right angles. 

These three invisible but yet definitely percep- 
tible directions in the baH—which is, as it were, the 
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germ of all, the developing means of play and em- 
ployment--and yet more in the sphere, appear in 
the eube as three times four straight edges; in the 
reetangular, equal-sided, four-sided columns as four 
times four; and in the eight oblong prisms as eight 
times four straight edges; and finally these become, 
by splitting the tablets into stieks, a multitude of 
sticks, 

* And thus we have developed the stick back- 
ward from the stieks to the sphere and ball, and 
from them forward to the sticks. We have thus 
treated the sticks as a means of cultivation in that 
kind of developing education which requires 
thoughtful observation and judicious accomplish- 
ment. ‘This is important in order to show how the 
sticks in their first appearance and actuality, as 
straight directions and lines, are already given 
(drawn into a smaller compass) in the sphere and 
ballf'ánd have in them, as it were, their germinat- 
ing point and root, their first origin. 

As then this whole of plays and employments, 
being founded on faet, actually develops in the 
purest logieal sequence, and necessarily from the 
sphere and. ‘ball, the latter may be considered as 
the germ of a tree, and all the means of play and 
employment may be symbolically regarded as part 
of the tree developed to blossoms and again ripened 
to fruit and seed, a figure of speech already used in 
other articles on this subject. ^ 
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Or the ball or sphere may be considered as a 
flower bud which develops from itself in the blos- 
som a great number of stamens and pistils. 

This symbolic representation of the unfolding of 
the whole in the figure of a tree unfolding itself in 
like manner, and in the blossoming and blossomed 
flower buds of such a tree, is indeed to show and 
demonstrate for the child the constant (consequent- 
ly full of life) development of each individual part 
of this play-whole (and, above all, here of the 
sticks), as well as the nature of the employment 
which enters the whole at the right place. This de- 
velopment of each individual part of this play- 
whole lies in the nature of the thing; for it is im- 
portant even for the child, but yet more for the 
total development of the life of the complete hu- 
man being, that the child should be early led, even 
through his yet sportive life, into these inner link- 
ings of life in a chain of which he is himself #link, 
in a manner corresponding to his intellectual power 
and proportioned to his bodily strength. Such 
guidance is the chief object of the training which 
educates by developing, and of this whole of plays 
and employments which is, as it were, composed of 
organic parts. 

What is now the stage of cultivation in the 
child which the use of the sticks presupposes? 

Tt is already a considerably developed one. 

First, perfect use of the limbs and senses, es- 
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pecially cultivation of the sense of sight and the 
use of the hands and fingers, for which the Mother- 
Play and Nursery Songs, as a family book, gives 
the most appropriate guidance to the most versatile 
and earliest stage of the child’s development. 

Second, a clear perception of the round and 
straight; with the straight, a clear perception of 
the right and oblique; and with the right again, of 
the vertical and horizontal; with the oblique, of 
the right and left diagonal. The plays with the 
ball and sphere already give these perceptions (and 
have manifoldly given them to the child), which 
become more and more cleared and confirmed by 
the subsequent means of play.* 

But the child has also gained the perception of 
other positions and directions with respect to one 
another, such as are parallel and such as are not . 
parallel lines, similar slope and similar direction of 
lind just as a pure perception, indicated by simple 
words without explanation. The ball and sphere 
plays, with the body and movement plays result- 


* With all that is expressed in what next follows one 
should, in order to attain to a clear and correct understanding 
of it, have the object it question (the play-gift) actually before 
him when possible; or should at least try to recall it as elearly 
as possible to his remembrance in order to rise from the out- 
ward perception 'to the inner, and from the outward grouping 
to the comprehension of the inner intellectual coherence. Such 
js also the ease with what precedes, beginning at the first page 
of the stick-laying. 
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ing from them, manifoldly develop these percep- 
tions; but yet more the play with the eube of the 
second play-gift, through which eame to the child 
the clear peréeption and conception of angles and 
corners, edges and surfaces, sides or planes, as con- 
nected and unconnected lines. 

But these perceptions and conceptions were algo 
shown with peculiar clearness and on all sides in 
beautiful arrangement and grouping by the third 
play-gift (the cube, once divided on all sides), 
which is therefore called the delight of children. 

It is especially the right, clear conception, the 
adroit and thoughtful management of this third 
gift, which is presupposed by the play with the 
sticks, and especially by the stick-laying, a play 
rich in results and therefore educative in many 
ways; for by these perceptions of the mass the 
child trains itself by degrees to the pereeption of the 
outlines which are, as it were, drawn out from the 
mass. 1 

There is but one perception now lacking to the 
ehild's complete and all-sided developing and rep- 
resenting use of the sticks. This is the perception 
not only of different lengths, but of proportionately 
different lengths. This perception has already 
been brought before the child many times by the 
third play-gift, but changeably, not abidingly, and, 
as it were, fixedly. But this is supplied by the 
fourth play-gift, the eight oblong prisms. 


———— APA 
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If we add to this the laying with the tablets, 
and let tlrese, as above mentioned, unfold or fall 
apart into sticks, we have come with our child to 
the stage of development of his activity and attrac- 
tion to employment when he can practice stick- 
laying with developing results, and can, in and by 
means of it, reveal himself in yet greater compass 
than heretofore as a ereating being, developing 
and forming from himself. 

And now what have we gained by this presen- 
tation of the stick-play, and especially of the stick- 
laying, in reference to the whole of the means of 
play and employment, as well as in reference to 
each single play-gift in respect to its use as well as 
its spirit? 

First, we have recognized that this whole of 
play and employment is not merely outwardly 
drawn together in respect to its single plays, but 
is developed in all its parts according to inner and 
necessary laws, and is consequently an organic 
whole, full of life. 

Second, that the profitable use of each follow- 
ing play-gift in a certain compass presupposes the 
know ledge and use of the preceding ones, but that 
after and with each of the following play-gifts the 
preceding ones can be used with yet richer re- 
sults. In the same way in the world surrounding 
the child and man, the most various kinds of ob- 
jects are present at the same time for use as well as 
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for consideration, and can be actually used at the 
same time by the man, and even by the ehild in pro- 
portion to the stage of cultivation he has attained. 

Third, the bringing out of stick-laying ac- 
cording to its spirit and use teaches us that the 
means of play and employment as a whole, as well 
as each single play-gift, introduces the child sym- 
bolieally into life according to all points of view, 
relations, and directions, and that it is for the child 
a truly developing, educating means of cultivation, 
This will be shown more and more clearly in the 
course of demonstration. ` 

Fourth, here again is presented as worthy of 
consideration what has already been shown us by 
the study of our modes of play and employment, 
namely, that the development and representation of 
the manifold presupposes the knowledge of the sin- 
gle; but, again, the knowledge of the single as a 
member of a higher and greater whole demands 
and requires the knowledge of this whole as its 
unity, without which knowledge the single can not 
show its nature again in manifoldness and perfec- 
tion—thus three in one. 

Fifth, if we now, according to tle foregoing, 
consider the stick as a member of the whole of plays 
and employments, we find, according to the funda- 
mental law of this whole, that the stick includes in 
itself all the essential properties which the ball con- 


tains in itself as a whole and as a member of the sur- 
^5 
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rounding world of objects. Hence it has the prop- 
erty of filling space, that of having boundaries, ma- 
terial or contents, coherence, gravity, extension, 
but here pre-eminently in the direction of length, 
though in the ball, sphere, cylinder, ete., there is 
extension on all sides. Hence the stick has also 
form, size, number, color, even sound and elasticity. 

But further and essentially in and by means 
of the visible (for example, by the two visible ter- 
minal points) there appear in the stick the invisible 
line of direction and the middle point likewise in- 
visible, but sharply defined and consequently sepa- 
rating, and at the same time in a remarkable man- 
ner uniting. The stick, therefore, like the cube, 
sphere, and ball, unites the highest and most gen- 
eral laws of earth, Nature, and the whole world, 
which connect and unite in spirit. Such is the 
law of unity and individuality, and that of oppo- 
sites and their connection. 

From the middle toward each of the two end 
points new middles are again postulated as points 
again uniting middle and ends, thus as new points 
of connection, and so on, fixed always between each 
two newly resulting points, thus bringing out the 
phenomenon and law of continuity. 

Tn like manner the sticks show and unite the 
visible and invisible. And so we see in them not 
only the essential properties of the cube, cylinder, 
sphere, ball, ete., but also the most essential proper- 
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ties of all the objects which surround the devel- 
oping child. Therefore the stick is for tke little one 
a means of introduction (through the connection of 
the visible, invisible, and invisibly visible) to his 
own life and to the surrounding world. 


Having hitherto looked at the stick by itself, 


we can now view it in its relations to the objects 
around it, and thus, first of all, to each plane or 
surface, even to the surface of the earth itself. The 
stick can either stand in upright direction toward 
- the earth, and in this direction sink, as it were [or 
gravitate], directly (right) toward the middle of the 
earth—that is, stand perpendicular (sen/erecht)— 
or it may incline toward the surface of the earth 
with all its points at the same time and quite 
equally, and consequently lie horizontally, or it 
may be in a position in respect to the earth, which, 
as it were, connects both relations—that is, in an 
oblique position. Now all these properties which 
slumbered, hidden in the stick, as it were, for the 
child, and others which the stick-play brings by de- 
grees to the view of the children, are what gives the 
stick such an inexpressible charm and such an en- 
chaining power of attraction for the *child as an 
object and means of play; and, indeed, gives the 
child, as a creative being, the premonition that the 
stick affords a suitable material for his impulse to 
creation. 

We now go back finally to the stick-play and 

s 
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the stick-laying. The stick is, for the child, either 
a middle lime of the sphere made visible, or a cut- 
off edge of the cube, or one of the sticks which are 
the result of the splitting of the tablet, or a straight 

. line. But in a wider point of view the stick is for 
the child the representative of all things that are 
straight. And the play is connected with this sim- 
ple connection of ideas, this simple mode of com- 
prehension of the child. We see whither this quite 
simple way of comprehension and perception leads 
our child in his symmetrical development as a crea- 
tive and recognizing and, we may add, as a feeling 
being. From this point, as the most important of 
the whole, we come back to the presentation of the 
stick-laying. 

We will now, dear reader, enter one of the 
Froebelian kindergartens. Here sit (since an in- 
terest in kindergarten has arisen) at one or two, or 
two times two tables joined together lengthwise (in 
pairs), and not so very far from one another, ten, 
twenty, up to forty children. The children greet 
us by joyously rising and turning toward us with 
their song of greeting: 

k We greet you, we greet you, 
Kindly we say, 


Welcome to-day, 
Welcome, welcome.” 


Kindergartner. “ The children are quite right. 
You have come to us just at the right time.+ T 
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might say with the greeting song (Willkommen), 

you come in accordance with my will—that is, my 

wish; and certainly also in accordance with the 

wish of all the dear children [the children, ‘ Yes, 
' yes”], for we are just beginning a new play.” 

I. “ That is fine.—Do sit down at once, dear 
reader, here at this table; there is some space 
left.” 

$ Kindergartner. “ I only fear that the play will 

j seem too insignificant and simple for these dear 
visitors, for we are just beginning the play with the 
sticks, and especially the stick-laying. When you 
eame in I was about to begin with a single stick.” 

I. * That is indeed very fine. I have actually, 

` as you said, come just at the right time with my 
somewhat doubting guest; for all that is great, if 

one traces it back to its germ and to the first in- 

timations of it, begins almost always with that 

which is quite insignificant, and the manifold goes 
forth from the simple, indeed the heavenly from the 
earthly, just because the latter contains the heav- 
enly in itself. I always think of this when my boy — 
in the company of his playmates cuts his reed flute 
in the spring, and when I go into thé church and 
hear a Thuringian chorister of the genuine stamp 
playing on the organ, with its vor humana stop, 
the introduction to an “ Allein Gott” (* One only - 
God”), and then ‘this choral itself, and see as an | 
altarpiece the picture of St. Cecilia, the inventor | 
3 
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of the organ, transported to heaven. This is what 
many of the dear visitors whom I bring here with 
me will not at all believe, viz., that the childlike, 
pure, and simple in its constantly continued cul- 
tivation should lead to heavenly glorification. 
This is the reason that the knowledge of the con- 
tinuous, which has just been manifoldly illustrated 
by the reed flute and the organ, is so highly im- 
portant. A visit to the kindergarten will, of 
course, not show us this to-day, but still it is a 
beginning. I am only sorry, dear kindergartner, 
that I have delayed you so long. Do go on, and 
do not let yourself be prevented by the seeming in- 
significance of the play from freely carrying it out 
in our presence.” 

Kindergartner. 

“ Gayly, children, one, two, threo, 
Joyous each in play will be. 

What have I in my hand?” 

Children. “ A little stick.” 

* What can you tell me about the stick?” 

Children. * It is straight, it is long.” 

“Do you know any other things that are 
straight and long?” 

Children. “Yes; the—the——” 

“ Now only think of what you know; afterward 
you shall show it to us. What does my stick do 
now?” The kindergartner places the stick upright 


on the surface of the table. 
11 


. 
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Children. “ Tt stands!” 

“Do you know any other things that are 
straight and stand?” 

Children. “Yes; the—the——” 

“ Now I told you before that if you would only 
think about it for a while you should show it to us.” 

The children look at one another and laugh, 
for they can not show anything. : 

* What does my stick do now?” The kinder- 
gartner lays it flat on the table. 

Children. * Tt lies down.” 

“Do you know of several other things which 
are straight and lie down?” 

Children. “ Yes, yes, yes.” 

Kindergurtner. “ As you have answered me so 
readily, pleasantly, and quickly, each of you shall 
now also have a beautiful, new, clean, smooth, shin- 
ing stick with which you will like to play." The 
sticks are given a few ata time to certain children, 
who then pass them quickly to the right and left 
as well as opposite. 

. “Now each of you ean tell and show me of 
what your stick is a picture to you, of what it re- 
minds you, what you think about it, aàd what you 
can imagine about it. 

“T see in my stick my bodkin.” As the kirt- 
dergartner says this she lays her stick on the table, 
touching the middle line (|), and says several 
times: * A bodkin. What did I see in this stick?” 


> 
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All. “ A bodkin.” 

To the*first child, * And you?” 

“ A darning needle.” 

The kindergartner lays the second stick beside 
the first at a little distance (||) and repeats, “A 
darning needle,” 

* What do you see in the stick?” 

All. “ A darning needle.” 

So the kindergartner goes on till each of the 
twenty children at the double table has seen or 
shown an object in his or her stick, and the kin- 
dergartner has laid a stick on the table for each 
one, so that now more than twenty sticks lay on 
the table in the middle: 
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* Now we will sce if we can remember all that 
each of you has shown us. Each of you must pay 
attention so that your stick may not be called by 
the wrong name or be wholly forgotten.” 

The kindergartner begins, pointing at the name 
of each object to the stick which represents it, and 
the children repeat: 

A bodkiti—a darning neédle—a match—a slate 
pencil—a beater—a ruler—a lead pencil—a flower 
stick—a stick of wood—a sail needle—a netting 
needle—a catie—a  yardstiek—a candlestick—g 
candle—an I—a 1—a toothpick—a rafter—a pil- 
lar—one side of a ladder—a eigar—a penholder. 
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* Before, when I said that each of you should 


' show me what you saw, you looked at tach other, 


laughing, and thought you had nothing at all to 
show, and see now you have shown me more than 
twenty things. 

““ Now can some of you show me where each 
one’s object lies?” 

Children. * Yes, yes, yes n 

“Who has the match?” “TI.” “ Where does 
it lie?” “ Here.” 

“Who has the side of a ladder?" “I.” 
* And where does it lie?” — * Here." | Ete., etc. 

And now you, dear reader, who have accompa- 
nied me hither, have the confirmation, if you believe 
in, confide in, and see through the statement, and 
you who doubt and are unbelieving have the proof 
that manifoldness proceeds from the individual and 
single in the kindergarten; ‘indeed, I may say that 
something proceeds from nothing. For instance, 
each child had at first scarcely one, or at most a 
few, images and conceptions, but certainly not one 
that was clear. Now each child has at least twen- 
ty, and certainly several more which were not only 
aroused within him, but were also ma®e outwardly 


ee : . 
‘visible and named. Have you, who accompany me 


and examine so critically, observed how gayly and 
joyously all the children were inten? on what each 
could see and show in its stick, and that each does 
not see and show the same which others have al- 
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ready seen in theirs? Do you see and note how 
the children look,at one another with such joyous 
eyes? They now have a common treasure among 
them. By this common treasure there has been 
formed in and among them a quite peculiar spirit- 
ual bond of reciprocal respect and acknowledgment, 
and it would have been easy to increase these twenty 
perceptions by more than twenty others. In what 
different directions, and to what different sides in 
life, is the child led thereby! 

Now, are not the children right, and do they 
not know and feel what they say and sing when 
they leave the kindergarten with the song: 

“Tn all things that we do 
The good comes into view, 
The beautiful, the true, 


Our playtime now is done 
And gayly home we'll run,” 


Now, dear reader, we also will go home and 
critically consider somewhat further what we have 
heard and seen, for I will freely confess to you that 
it has been with me to-day as it always is when I 
go into a kindergarten, that I come away from it 
each time as/a scholar, even in my old age. Thus 
I have also learned something to-day. And what 
have I learned? May I tell you, dear reader? I 
haye discovered, first, that the powers of memory 
and imagination are considerably increased by this 
employment, and long-vanished images come forth 
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again from life in perfect freshness and connec- 
tion. Second, that the power of, comparison is ex- 
ercised, things of the same kind are unconsciously 
brought together in the child's mind. Third, that 
the province of conceptions and perceptions is ex- 
tended. Fourth, and finally, that the power of 
perception and comprehension is sharpened. 

But who has not liked to learn something new 
and liked it so much the more as his knowledge of 
the disclosures of life springing forth from within 
increases? Manifold material for new perceptions 
forms the charm, indeed the magie, which, reju- 
venating and vivifying, enchains one ever anew in 
the kindergarten—that is, if it be a genuine one,— 
“May I, kindergartner, come back to-morrow at 
this hour?” 

Kindergartner. “The master is always wel- 
come, for in companionship with him one attaing 
mastership.” 

“Will you, then, accompany me again, dear 
reader? ” 

“T think go.” 


Good-day, my dear reader! Yot have come 
early to my house to accompany me to our sensible 
kindergartner and- her happy children. This is 
to me a joyful sign of your very lively interest in 
this simple subject. 

“How could it be otherwise, for that is just 
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the peculiarity of the attractive subject, that it can 
be so eneliaining in spite of its simplicity. For I 
will freely confess that since I left our active chil- 
dren in the happy kindergarten yesterday the sub- 
ject has constantly occupied me, and I have actu- 
ally regarded the things around me with quite dif- 
ferent eyes. Indeed, the objects themselves have, 
as it were, drawn me back to it.” 

lf you, my dear reader, are already so struck 
by this when you occupy yourself for the first 
time with the subject, how much more will it sur- 
prise you when I, before whom it has been brought 
more than a hundred times, am obliged to confess 
that this has been the case with me also since yes- 
terday. I have been continually led to the sticks 
we had yesterday by objects which suggest the 
linear. Can you give me a reason or a comparison 
for this? 

“T can not give a reason at this instant, but 
I will give you a comparison. The sticks attract. 
as the magnet does the iron, or as the earth mag- 
net attracts the magnetic needle.” 

Dear reader, you who thoughtfully and observ- 
antly aecoripany me, have given at once the key 
for the solution of our question by this comparison. 
In the innermost depths of the earth, unattainable 
by us, rests d power the nature of which we ean 
not understand. This is the magnetie power which 
directly influences every magnetic needle that is so 
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poised as to admit of free movement. This is one 
fact to the perception of which this eomparison 
leads us. The second fact is that each magnet, 
when developed and impressed and, I might say, 
organized with magnetic power, is in a condition to 
arouse the magnetically attracting but as yet slum- 
bering power in each simple and rough bit of iron, 
as well as to affect one which is similarly developed. 
Let us now, while in the kindergarten, contempla- 
tively hold fast this threefold fact and expression of 
the magnetic power. 

Thus, first, we notice the fact that the mag- 
netie power, hidden in the impenetrable depths of 
the earth, acts in inscrutable and equally hidden 
ways on the developed needle unobstructed in its 
movements. The second fact we notice is that this 
developed magnet, as well as the hidden earth mag- 
net, acts on the magnetic needle. But we espe- 
cially remark the third fact, that pieces of iron and 
iron things—as yet undeveloped for the magnetism 
of the earth—eall forth, awaken, and develop the 
magnetic power; at first, indeed, only passingly, 
but later, with continued influence, abidingly. 

But now, to explain the attraction $f our stick, 
let us hold fast merely the generalization of these 
three facts: 

1. That deeply hidden, inserutable, general 
power aets arousingly on already developed indi- 
vidual power; 
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2. That developed individual power acts arous- 
ingly, in like manner, on already developed power; 
and, finally, 

8. That undeveloped power yet slumbering is 
indeed aroused by a power already clearly organ- 
ized, but sinks back into itself if that power has 
not been aroused to a certain fixed point. 

Here, my dear, reflective, accompanying reader, 
you have an intimation of the explanation of the 
magnetic effect of our stick, of the stick-laying and 
stick-play, and, at the same time, a hint of the ex- 
planation of the attractive power of each play in 
our play-whole, and of the developing, educating, 
actually formative power of this whole. The ex~ 
planation is as follows: The magnetic force abides 
hidden in the innermost depths of the carth and 
acts with outwardly operative power on the small- 
est outside specimen of its kind which is developed 
to independence, and with this acts in the three- 
fold way mentioned. In a similar manner a con- 
stantly invisible and not less attractive outwardly 
acting inner power abides in Nature as a whole, 
as well as in the parts of Nature. An example of 
this is given in our little simple and yet tangible 
stick, not only by ‘the middle line which is indi- 
cated by its visible ends, and is hence, as it were, 
visibly invisible, but also by the middle of this 
line which is purely invisible, merely perceptible 
to the intellect, though never to be made visible. 
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But this power abides in the stick not merely as 
a part, but as an actual whole in itself, and at 
"the same time a part of the great whole of Na- 
ture and life, here, first of all, of the earth. 
This inner power, abiding in, and wholly insepa- 
rable from, each visible thing around us, even if it 
be the smallest grain of sand or the bit of wood 
with which we play, this inner power hidden in 
each thing is what effects a certain invisible (if it 
is not permissible to say spiritual) relationship of 
things to one another, and also affects our culti- 
vated minds by its arousing power of attraction as 
the earth magnet does the easily movable magnetic 
needle. In this extremely delicate yet effective re- 
ciprocal relation of the invisible, the innermost, in 
each thing to the things around it as well as to 
the observant spirit, lies the peculiar charm of the 
employment with the sticks, not only for our chil- 
dren but also for the kindergartners, and for every 
one who takes a true, warm interest in these em- 
ployments. Indeed, whoever will give himself up 
calmly and without prejudice to what the activity 
of his own spirit requires will be unconsciously 
drawn into this sympathy. This is the effect of 
the hidden, always invisible, inner power. In this 
is conditioned the innermost nature and relation of 
the kindergartner to the children ittrusted to her 
charge, and that of the children to one another, as 
well as, in general, the effect of education, But 


> 
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this fact has been hitherto wholly overlooked. 
Herein is also given the innermost nature of the 
kindergartens, as well as of the reciprocal relation 
between the kindergartens and the children who 
attend them, and also in general of that training 
of the human being which educates by develop- 
ing. The nature of the power and óf the spirit 
is here brought back to its most general expres- 
sion and to its most general comprehension and 
perception, being» the innermost. I place great 
value on this fact. We will later return to 
this subject. 

But we have reached our goal. The song tells 
us so. Let us enter. 

Kindergartner. * I have just introduced our 
little playmate at the present time, our stick, into 
our circle and welcomed it again. If you please 
I will go on.” 

“That is not only a matter of course, but it is 
our wish and the reason of our return.” 

The leader of the play, speaking in a singing 


tone: 
“ One, two, three, 
, Each must now attentive be.” 


* How many sticks did we lay at a time yes- 
terday?” 


“ Only one.” 
* Well, each of you has a stick. But shall we 


not go further to-day?” 


x € 
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She is answered partly by quict, bright, affec- 
tionate glances, and partly by a Joyous 5 Yes.” 

“Well, then, each of you ean have* another 
stick. But tell me how many sticks each has?” 

All together. “ Two sticks,” 

“ Now see once more which of the things you 
know you can lay with them; that will be a kind 
of drawing.” 

Shall we, my dear accompanying reader, join, 
the children, ask the dear kindergartner for two 
sticks, and see if we also, like our dear children, 
can not make or draw something with the sticks 
whieh might not immediately occur to the chil- 
dren? 

Kindergartner. “I do that also, as you, my 
dear visitors, will immediately see, as T am thus 
a child with the children. This has a very good 
effect on them. First, it pleases them very much 
when a grown-up person, and especially a dear visi- 
tor, will become a child with children. They feel 
more grown-up for this union. It rouses their 
mettle, increases their power of willand action, and 
their joyousness in "representation, Second, new 
perceptions will be called out in them *is older ones 
are recalled to their remembrahee." 

You see here in another way, my attentive, ac- 
companying reader, the influence of the invisible, 
especially in the kindergarten. As the invisible is 
efficient in its working in the flower and vegetable 

* 
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garden, so is it here in the kindergarten for the 
good of the*children who are guided and exercised 
by the conseious ehild-fostering. 

As no sun ray, no shadow, is without its effect 
in a well-tended garden of plants, so in the genuine 
kindergarten no activity, even the smallest, is with- 
out its effect on the likewise receptive little human 
plants within. In this all-sided thoughtful consid- 
eration of that which is invisible, but just for that 
reason efficacious, lies the result of kindergarten 
fostering, often so inexplicable to those who have 
not advanced in the study of the science. 

Kindergartner. “Now tell me what pretty 
things you have each laid.” 

A candlestick; knife and fork; a bridge over 
a brook (two sticks close together); the two sides 
of a ladder (two sticks a little apart from one an- 
other and parallel); a mill flume, or mill brook 
(two sticks a little farther apart); a hammer; an 
auger; a pair of tongs (two sticks crossing one an- 
other somewhat above the middle); a pair of scis- 
sors for cuttingspaper (two sticks crossing one an- 
other somewhat below the middle). 

The kindergartner, as before, lays each of the 
objects represented by the children on the table in 
the middle, so that, first, each child sees itself rec- 
ognized in its work; then, that the product of the 
individual may become a common good; and also, 
finally, that, for the future, the creative power of 
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each child may be enhanced and its natural quali- 


ties, ideas, and conceptions be inereased: and cleared 
by the comparison of the different objects, 

“ But now pay attention to what I will show 
you, children. What do I do now?” 

“You beckon.” 

“With what do I beckon?” 

“With your finger.” 


“What is the finger with which I beckon 


called? 

* The pointing finger.” (In many localities it 
is also called the beckoning finger.) : 

“Why is this finger also called a pointing 
finger? ” 

“You point with it” 

“How do I hold my finger when I point 
with it?” 

“ Quite straight.” 

“What do I now do again with my finger? ? 

“You beckon,” 

* How do I hold my finger when I beckon with 
it? Ts it still straight? ”? ‘ 

“No, it is bent,” 

Now see here. The space withth my finger 
when I bend it so is called the*angle (Winkel), be- 
cause I beckon (Winke) with it. See, now I place 
the point of the stick exactly in tle angle of the 
finger. Where does my stick lie now?” 

“ Inside of the angle,” 
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“See hefe, now I will beckon again, If I 
beckon again with my finger and make an angle 
with it, into how many parts do I divide my finger 
in that way?” 

* Into two parts,” 

“You are right; and see, the lower part is still 
and the upper part moves But see here again. Do 
I now make different angles with my finger when 
I beckon? How many kinds of angles do T 
make?” 

“Three kinds: one is little and one is big, and 
one is neither little nor big.” 

“ Now, because you have to-day laid such pretty 
things, I will tell you something more. The little 
angle is called sharp angle; the big angle is called 
a blunt angle; and this one, which never varies, 
the right angle. Have you also a pointing finger? 
Can you also make an angle? Then make a sharp 
angle. That is right. Now a right angle, and 
now a blunt angle. But see here; T can also lay 
an angle with two sticks. What kind of an angle 
have I laid?” b 

“ A sharp angle.” 

“Can you each lay a sharp angle with your two 
sticks? ” s 

“Oh, yes! ” 

“Then doi. Quite right. But I can also lay 
a blunt angle. Whoever can, may do it.” 

e I! » d I! » d I! » 


€ 
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* But I ean also lay a right angle. 
do that?" D 

ee I! » €T! » d I! » 

“Good; lay a sharp angle. See here. The 
sharp angle, because it gets sharper or smaller all 
the time, says: 


3 * I smaller grow, you see; 


and the blunt angle, because it beeomes always 
more blunt and larger, says: 


3 


“ Wider to grow suits me; ‘i ^w 


and the right angle, because it always stays the 
same, says: 


* T never do grow smaller, nor larger do I grow; 
The same unchanging figure is what I always show," 


* Now, dear kindergartner, sing the little angle 
song once more for us, and we will lay the angles.” 
The kindergartner sings the little song mentioned 
by the children while they lay the different angles. 

Kindergartner. “Who can lay something 
else? ” 

A collier's hut; a pair of compasses; a bridge; 
the gable of a roof; two turnstilesf half a saw- 
horse; part of a garden fence.* 

_Kindergartner (to the visitors). * But will you 
not ask me something, so that yoħ and my dear, 
children may see if I also know something?” 

* Very well. What do all the things which 


Who can 
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have just yen named show in respect to their 
angles?” 

Kindergartner. “ The sticks of the collier’s hut 
and those of the compasses form sharp angles; the 
sticks of the bridge form a blunt angle, and those 
of the gable form a right angle; those of the turn- 
stile form four right angles, and those of the half of 
a sawhorse and those of the part of a garden fence 
form two sharp and two blunt angles.” 

“Ts your auntie right, children?” 

“Tndeed she is right.” 

Kindergartner. “ Now, because you are so sure 
that I was right, I will show you something 
right. Stand mp, all of you, Place yourselves 
straight before the table. Take a stick with the 
tips of the pointing finger and thumb of your right 
hand, hold it high above the table so that the lower 
end of the stick points straight toward the table; 
after I have counted one, two, three, ete., let it fall, 
and see what else it will do. Now pay attention: 


* One, two, three, 
Let the sticks go free." 


All the children do it. 
« What have yau noticed about the stick? pj 
« When it fell down it sprang up again.” 


* Yes. E 


Upright now down falls the stick ; 
Upright then it springs back quick 
Tn the air. 


; 
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Now we will do it once more, jand at the 
same time sing the song for it. ‘They do so. 
“ Now take two sticks in your right hand just as I 
do and tell me of what do these two stieks so held 
and so moved remind you. What object do they 
recall to your mind? 

Several. “ A steelyard.” 

“You see the lower stick lies exactly right 
(recht), like the beam of a steelyard (Wage), so this 
position, or direction, is called horizontal (wag- 


P recht), and the other stick, because it sinks (senkt) 


straight to the table in a right line, is called per- 
pendicular (senkrecht). Now we will lay the sticks 
of the steelyard vertically and horizontally on the 
table.” 

Rremarr.—In the actual kindergarten the per- 
ception and knowledge of the angles and of their 
nature is much exercised by the earlier plays and 
pereeptions—by the limb, ball, movement, and 
building plays—and the knowledge of these angles 
in the kindergarten is here presupposed. Only, for 
the benefit of those readers to whom these plays (or 
at least the originally developed course of exercises 
in these plays) are strange and for those who wish to 
use the stick-laying without thé preparatory plays, 
means and ways to develop the conception of the 
angle and its relation in the province of stick-laying 
should be here shown. Another reason why these 
ways and means should be shown is for the pur- 
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pose of jugdfying the earlier expressed assertion 
that each lay is in itself a whole, as well as a mem- 
her ‘of the whole—that is, bears in itself all the 
essential properties of the general whole, and so 
also of each individual play, but in its own peculiar 
way. A twofold phenomenon is grounded on this 
in and by the free creative employment of chil- 
dren: first, that the child in each thing, as an ob- 
ject of his'aetivity, finds something (properties) 
which he delights to pereeive and recognize; sec- 
ond, that the child treats everything as material ' 
with which to employ himself, by means of which 
to create and by means of which he can represent 
externally something which exists in himself. And 
so everything (especially the plays of the play- 
whole) stands (in a way of which the educator is 
clearly conscious) in a double relation to the child: 
first, in an arousing, ‘representing relation; then 
again in a relation of taking up into itself, as it 
were, and re-presenting the child's conceptions and 
the activity resulting from them. In this double 
relation of our play material (well weighed in re- 
spect to aim and means) to the child, in the rela- 
tion of the énworking charm and the outworking, 
formative impulsecwhich stands visibly before the 
child as a result, lies the satisfactoriness for the 
child (once more through the play in general), as 
well as, quite predominantly, the joyousness in the 
employment with the plays of our whole of plays 
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and employments presented with comes of 
the aim and means. 

These inner, spiritual, invisible phenomena in 
the child, easily perceptible by the quietly and 
thoughtfully observing spirit, must be clearly rec- 
ognized in order to recognize and correctly estimate 
the true nature of a kindergarten, as well as of the 
fostering of children and manner of employment 
therein practiced; and the spirit, nature, and effect 
of each play on the child. For this reason I 

' have so long dwelt on the inner aspect of the play 
material, and especially of my objects of play, as 
well as that of the child. This will also explain 
(for on this the fact is founded) why already pre- 
pared play material is so much less liked by the chil- 
dren than the simple and little prepared, and why 
children are so ready to put aside the former for the 
simple material offered them in the kindergarten. 
Of this fact many examples have been related 
to me. 

This deeper and more spiritual insight into the 
inner reciprocal relation between the child (who is 
unfolding himself in play) and his play material, 
was here required for the correct comprehension of 
the whole nature of that earlysfostering of child- 
hood which educates by developing, which keeps 
the children busy, and which itself, creates. But 
you, my dear reader, you, dear mothers, and you 
who help the mothers in many ways, as well 
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as you, ile teachers of national and country 
schools, who lack time to obtain this clear insight 
into the inner nature of this way of employing chil- 
dren: before actively engaging in your vocation, 
need not be discouraged from acquiring this in- 
sight. Do not let yourself be prevented by the 
above-stated requirement from constantly using this 
or any other play for the children committed to 
your charge, as the stage of their development re- 
quires. Only go according to your own and the 
child’s natural impulse (the instinctive demand of 
your own as well as the child’s inner nature), which 
transmutes itself in reciprocal charms. For you 
see the child’s favorite playmate is the child who 
wholly gives himself up to the play and enters into 
it. Therefore, trusting in the child and the ob- 
ject of play, become a child with the child. Only 
in what you do, consider your employment, its 
grounds, influence, and results, and seck by de- 
grees to become conscious of them, and you will, 
through your own trusting, examining, and com- 
paring consideration of your own activity, attain 
to the deeper insight just required, not only into 
the nature of the child and of its life, but also into 
your own, as well ‘as into the nature of life in gen- 


eral. This is just the blessing, the invisible reward, ` 


of that genuifie developing nurture of childhood. 
You, my dear reader, who were here like a 
child with the child and as busy as he, will have al- 
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ready experienced at least a part of what is here 
said. I rejoice in the quiet pressure of ‘your hand 
and your grateful glance; these are an assurance 
of the benefit you will derive from coming here 
to-day with me. 

Since you have followed thus far my presenta- 
tion of the inner nature of this play, I must ask 
you to accompany me yet further. That whieh 
you see here before you consciously represented by 
the children and which shows a remarkable inner 
connection suggests to me the continuation of this 
inner connection. For the inner life of the chil- 
dren is revealed to us by what they have done, and 
we enter thereby the most secret workshop of their 
spiritual activity. 

See, my kind companion, what lies here before 
us. Here is a turnstile (that is, one stick placed 
vertically and another placed horizontally and 
touching it in the middle); close by it is a turn- 
stile in an oblique position (the two sticks crossing 
one another at right angles); near this again, two 
sticks crossing one another in the middle at an 
oblique angle in the extension of height; close to 
these is the same form in the extension of length, 
Is this indeed accident? 


Tf we look closely and compare, 
We surely find an answer thera, 


Now, then} what does our calm, comparing in- 
spection show us? The diagonal or obliquely lying 
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lines or difeetions which the two obliquely lying 
sticks show to us tangibly are intimated invisibly 
in the first sticks which stand straight and are at: 
right angles; and, on the contrary, the right lines 
or directions which the two sticks which stand at 
right angles show us tangibly are intimated invisi- 
bly in the obliquely lying sticks. And so we see 
what the one shows visibly is in the other invisible; 
but perceptible to the inner eye. Here we see again 
the working of the invisible. Let us go further. 
Our eye connects the ends in each of the two crosses 
by four invisible straight lines, and so two squares 
result which lie opposite to each other (the first in 
an oblique position as an opposite square, the sec- 
ond as a principal square).* The two obliquely 
lying stieks which cross each other also show some- 
thing similar; their ends, invisibly connected by 
lines, form also two quadrangles—not squares, but 
rectangles; the first, being in the extension of 
height, forms a high rectangle, but the second, 
being in the extension of length, forms a long rec- 


tangle. 
You see, therefore, my thoughtful, accompany- 


ing reader, how here it is primarily the connection 
of the visible and invisible, the connection of the 
opposites, which is so attractive in the children’s 
employments; but that which is invisible yet per- 


* Referring to the perceptions gained by the fundamental 
folding. —TR. 
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ceptible and which really acts is ediy attract- 
ive, and therefore should be principally considered. 
This consideration constitutes the nature of a kin- 
dergarten. 

Kindergartner. “ Now, my dear visitors, you 
shall see what pretty things my diligent children 
have laid while you have been so eagerly talking 
to one another. Children, can you name all these 
things for our dear visitors? ” 

“Ch, yes! oh, yes! ? 

“ Now, then,” pointing. 

One child alone. “ A level.” 

Kindergartner. “ Together.” 

All. “A level.” Tn this way each object 
named by a single child is each time repeated in 
chorus in order to increase the perception. 

“A smith’s tongs” (the sticks cross each other 
below the two upper ends); “a long hop pole” 
(two sticks touching one another at the ends and 
placed in the same direction); * two bean poles”; 
“a lead pencil and a slate pencil”; “a whip”; 
“a carpenter's square"; “a sand clock or hour- 
glass”; “a fishing rod and line ”; “a watchhouse 
in an orchard”; “a tent.” : 

Kindergartner. “Tt is very profitable for the 
children to repeat the same forms with differ- 
ent names, as these forms then make a deeper im- 
pression on the children; for instance, the two last- 


‘named objects with the collier’s hut previously 
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made, or a thurch cross or churchyard cross and a 
signpost.” | 

Kindergartner (to the children). “These two 
last things can not be well shown with two 
sticks. It will be better to leave them till you have 
three sticks apiece. That is true also of the level. 
Even my steelyard might have been left till then. 
Indeed, I should have left it till then if I had not 
wished to show you why we say horizontal (wag- 
recht) as I did before why we say vertical or per- 
pendicular (senkrecht)? 

Kindergartner (to the visitors). * I permit the 
children at times to make such representations as 
correspond but little to the actual forms, so that 
they may be led so much the more to look at what 
they have represented, and compare it with the ob- 
ject they wish to represent.” 

* Let us now count how many forms we have. 
Thirty-four. ‘Then there are thirty-four forms and 
objects which you have together made. Now look 
at all of them closely once more. Now I will take 
up the sticks, and then each one of you may try 
to make as many of the forms you have just seen 
as you can remember. I will give each of you two 
sticks as often as you need them.” 

Kindergartner (to the visitors). “I like par- 
tieularly to give this exercise, for it makes the 
children conscious of a number of conceptions and 
perceptions. This arouses the power as well as the 
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certtle of the children, and also aroused the joyous- 
iiess and activity of the representation, as you will 
soon see.” 

Lhe children (now one, now another). “ Please 

give me two more sticks.” “ Please give me two 
more sticks.” “ Please give me two more sticks, 
» 
See here, thoughtful reader, the effect of the 
formed and heightened power of life. Thus life 
early reaeives for the child a significance, the child's 
intellect receives a material for thoughtful compari- 
son, its mind and heart the joyous feeling of satis- 
faction, its body the strengthening feeling of abil- 
ity. The senses receive certainty of perception; 
the members, especially the hands and fingers, 
adroitness of representation. You can see here in 
this little insignificant play, my dear reader, the 
effect which is the aim of the whole of the kinder- 
garten as well as of these plays as a whole and also 
as an individual part—fitness for life and life 
union. 

Kindergartner. “I would like to call your at- 
tention to something else in respect to these two 
effects—Emil, how many figures have you?” 
“Hight.” “And you, Emmie? >. “Ten.” “And 
you, my little Maggie?” “Six.” “And you, 
my diligent Robert?" “ Fifteen;" * That pleases 
me; it shows that you paid great attention. And 
you, my quiet Augustus?” “ Thirteen.” “That 


too. 
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is right; alyvays reach forth to the things which 
are before.” “But I have eighteen!” “Who 
is I2? “Charles.” “Well, you are the oldest 
and the largest, and so it is only right that you 
should have the most.. You see, dear visitors, 
that the children have kept in mind different num- 
bers of forms and different forms among those 
at which they previously looked. The cause of 
this difference is the difference of connecting 
power in the minds of the children; but pártly 
in order to bring this power to consciousness and 
partly to strengthen and enhanee it, I bring the 
different forms which have been again produced 
by one or more children into a little connected 
story. And if the objects are not too numerous T 
inelude them all. Thus it becomes apparent that 
each individual form has a purpose, and the whole 
acquires connection and significance. By this 
means also are attained by the child with conscious- 


ness what you just mentioned as the object of 
the whole—viz., harmony of life and fitness for 
life. This greatly delights the children, because 
their little ereations thus receive life and recog- 
nition. Thé older children will soon try to find 
a certain connection between the things they 
make." More will be said on this subject at a 
later period. “© + 

What do you think now, dear reader? 

“Tt seems to me that where such harmony orig- 
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/ : 
cexttle of the children, and also aroused the joyous- 
iess and activity of the representation, as you will 
soon see," . 

The children (now one, now another). * Please 
give me two more sticks.” “Please give me two 
more sticks.” “Please give me two more stick 
too." 

See here, thoughtful reader, the effect of the 
formed and heightened power of life. Thus life 
early reseives for the child a significance, the child's 
intellect receives a material for thoughtful compari- 
son, its mind and heart the joyous feeling of satis- 
faction, its body the strengthening feeling of abil- 
ity. The senses receive certainty of perception; 
the members, especially the hands and fingers, 
advoitness of representation. You can see here in 
this little insignificant play, my dear reader, the 
effect which is the aim of the whole of the kinder- 
garten as well as of these plays as a whole and also 
as an individual part—fitness for life and life 
union, 

Kindergartner, * Y would like to call your at- 
tention to something else in respect to these two 
effects—Emil, how many figures lave you?” 
“Eight.” 4 And you, Emmie? * «mon» And 
you, my little Maggie?” “Six.” ^ And yon, 
my diligent Robert?" “ Fifteen?" ** That pleases 
me; it shows that you paid great attention. And 
you, my quiet Augustus?" “ Thirteen." * That 
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is right; alyays reach forth to the things which 
are before." “But I have eighteen!" “ Who 
is I?” “Charles.” “Well, you are the oldest 
and the largest, and so it is only right that you 
should have the most.. You see, dear visitors, 
that the ehildren have kept in mind different num- 
bers of forms and different forms among those 
at which they previously looked. The cause of 
this difference is the difference of connecting 
power in the minds of the children; but-pártly 
in order to bring this power to consciousness and 
partly to strengthen and enhance it, I bring the 
different forms which have been again produced 
by one or more children into a little connected 
story. And if the objects are not too numerous I 
include them all. Thus it becomes apparent that 
each individual form has a purpose, and the whole 
acquires connection and significance. By this 
means also are attained by the child with conscious- 
ness what you just mentioned as the object of 
the whole—viz, harmony of life and fitness for 
life. ‘This greatly delights the children, because 
their little creations thus receive life and recog- 
nition. Thé older children will soon try to find 
a certain connection between the things they 
make." More will be said on this subject at a 
later period. 

What do you think now, dear reader? 

“Tt seems to me that where such harmony orig- ` 
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bi 
inates in youth it must also be represetted in later 
s life." : 

^ Farewell, children; be always as dear and ° 
good as we have found you to-day.” 

Kindergartner. * If you will wait a few min- 
utes we will sing the reply.—Mary, Anna, Mar- 
garet, you may take up the sticks.—I let the chil- 
dren with whom T am particularly pleased help me 
in kindergarten as a reward.” To the assembled 
childron: 

* One, two, three, 
In a ring go we.” 

“Our dear visitors told you to ‘be dear and good.” 
Now, what closing song will you sing in reply to 
this request? ” 

All. “ Our playtime now is done.” 

Kindergartner. “ Very well; we will go round 
to the right while singing: : 


, “ Our playtime now is done, 5 
And gayly home we run,” 


The kindergartner with a clear voice: 


* Farewell, farewell, 
: Be dear and good." a 


The children, softly answering: 


“ Farewell, farewell, 
We will be dear and good.” 


To the kindergartner: * Farewell!” 


V. 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL, HIS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION, HIS MEANS AND MODES OF EDUCA- 
TION, AS WELL AS HIS EDUCATIONAL AIM AND 
OBJECT, IN RELATION TO THE TENDENOI“S AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE TIME.—REPRESENTED BY 
HIMSELF. 


Wuere could there be now, in any position, vo- 
cation, or profession, a human being who had not 
been drawn by it to be observant of the different 
phenomena and manifold facts of the time ‘in which 
we live? F 

But if we turn away from this multitude of 
phenomena of the time, hard and gras 
effects may be on spirit, mind, and life, and direct 
our attention to the character of the time itself and 
endeavor to survey at a glance the whole in respect 
to its causes and foundation, to its innermost spirit 
and aim, we find tat it is the impulse, the effort 
after development, cultivation, and continued train- 
ing—in one werd, it is education, the striving for 
education, which generally and vigorously moves 


men and nations, which gives to the time its char- 
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acter, its whole expression, which constitutes the 
spirit of the time and determines the aim of its 
efforts. : 
lf we now seek out the final innermost cause 
of this it is expressed in an uninterrupted, lasting 
phenomenon which lies near to us—namely, in the 
revolution, the periodicity, and the cyclical recur- 
rence of almost all the phenomena of life. What 
we now remark each day in the change of the times 
of day, each year in the change of the seasons, and 
in ourselves in the change of the ages of life, recurs 
also with the human race and humanity considered 
as a whole, as it were, as one human being. As it 
tuns through the year in seasons, for example, it 
likewise necessarily and in strict order, indeed in 
unavoidable sequence, runs through great times 
and sections of its vivid expression, only that these 
changes are measured heré by thousands of years, 
as in the former case by months, weeks, and days, 

In the beginning of such a large, sharply de- 
fined section of time, such a period of the develop- 
ment of humanity and life, we now stand. We 
have lived in it for some time without having ren- 
dered to it the special and vigorous attention and 
observation which are really its due, It would be 
difficult to explain this neglect if it were not gen- 
erally the case that that which is nearest to man 
(for example, the air, the light, the water), al- 
though most important to his existence, is often 
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least noticed and considered by him, and greatly 
to his injury. In the same way but few observe 
the instant and exact time of the change of the 
day, of the year, and f other periodical and cyclical 
times, and thus perceive neither the end of the 
one nor the beginning of the other, although they 
are strictly dependent on hours and minutes, ete. 
But most people usually first observe the true ad- 
vent of the new time, of the period of progress and 
development, after it has long taken place, is al- 
ready long past. Such is also actually thé case in 
and with the present time. We now first begin 
to recognize universally the advent of something 
altogether new; but even now we notice, though 
still imperfectly, what, alas, presses hardly upon 
us, how each neglect of development in accordance 
with the laws of Nature draws after it in life its 
natural, often painful, results. 

The conception formed from natural history, 
and especially the astronomical cosmic conception 
of life and of the history of the human race, very 

` greatly clear and enlighten life and the understand- 
ing of it, and we shall see immediately how this 
also expresses itself in the character of the present 
time and in its predominantly educational efforts, 

But the whole life of man and humanity is a 
life of edueation. If we now reflect upon this the 
thought forces itself upon us, what is it now by 
which the present time especially proves itself to be 
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> 
acter, its whole expression, which constitutes the 
spirit of the time and determines the aim of its 
efforts. 

Tf we now seek out the final innermost cause 
of this it is expressed in an uninterrupted, lasting 
phenomenon which lies near to us—namely, in the 
revolution, the periodicity, and the cyclical recur- 
rence of almost all the phenomena of life. What 
we now remark each day in the change of the times 
of day, each year in the change of the seasons, and 
in ourselves in the change of the ages of life, recurs 


also with the human race and humanity considered 
as a whole, as it were, as one human being. As it 
runs through the year in seasons, for example, it 
likewise necessarily and in strict order, indeed in 
unavoidable sequence, runs through great times 
and sections of its vivid expression, only that these 
changes are measured here by thousands of years, 
as in the former ease by months, weeks, and days. 
In the beginning of such a large, sharply de- 
fined section of time, such a period of the develop- 
ment of humanity and life, we now stand. We 
have lived in it for some time without haying ren- 
dered to it the special and vigorous attention and 
observation which are really its due. It would be 
difficult to explain this neglect if it were not gen- 
erally the ease that that which is nearest to man 
(for example, the air, the light, the water), al- 
though most important to his existence, is often 
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Teak noticed and considered by him, and greatly 
to his injury. In the same way but few observe 
the instant and exact time of the change of the 
day, of the year, and f other periodical and cyclical 
times, and thus perceive neither the end of the 
one nor the beginning of the other, although they 
are strictly dependent on hours and minutes, ete. 


' But most people usually first observe the true ad- 


vent of the new time, of the period of progress and 
development, after it has long taken place, is al- 
ready long past. Such is also actually thé case in 
and with the present time. We now first begin 
to recognize universally the advent of something 
altogether new; but even now we notice, though 
still imperfectly, what, alas, presses hardly upon 
us, how each neglect of development in accordance 
with the laws of Nature draws after it in life its 
natural, often painful, vesults. 

The conception formed from natural history, 
and especially the astronomical cosmie conception 
of life and of the history of the human race, very 


` greatly clear and enlighten life and the understand- 
ing of it, and we shall see immediately how this 


also expresses itself in the character of the present 
time and in its predominantly educational efforts. 
But the whole life of man and humanity is a 
life of education. If we now reflect upon this the 
thought forces itself upon us, what is it now by 
which the present time especially proves itself to be 
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. > 
a time of education, of the progressive training of 
the human race, of humanity? 

Here, as the principal foundation for the satis- 
factory answering of the impértant question before 
us, appears, first, the fact that only that has real 
existence for man which has passed in and by clear 
consciousness, which, as it were, has been born 
anew in spirit, and indeed (again in the like con- 
scious manner) was recognized not as merely iso- 
lated but as an active member of a greater whole. 

But what concerns each individual, and conse- 
quently, above all, the individual human being, 
concerns also the whole human race, as has been al- 
ready said. For the human race also, that only. 
actually and truly exists which has in the greatest 
possible universality passed through the ‘conscious- 
ness of all, and by which the human race is not 
only recognized and acknowledged as whole and 
individual, but again as part of a further composite 
higher whole. 

Second, the fundamental answering of the 
above-stated question rests also on the fact that an 
era is distinguished only by that which comes forth 
not only in a few individuals but in anaindependent 
plurality. That which till now was actually edu- 
cationally lived and carried out in life by individ- 
ual men, and also indeed by indiyidual nations, 
which was likewise felt by others, earnestly de- 


., sired, and also by degrees raised to consciousness 
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(according to possibility, or relatively) by individ- 
uals, is now to take a place in life, to be consciously 
observed by the mings and recognized by the spirits 
of a predominating plurality, as a spiritually united 
whole. Now whatever earlier times showed in re- 
spect to educational endeavors, as well in the indi- 
vidual as in the whole, they (the times) lacked 
either the universality or the clear consciousness of 
the endeavors. But both in their association are 
the impressions of the younger or present trae, and 
mark pre-eminently the entrance of a new period of 
the development of humanity and of the educa- 
tional character of this period. But this is ex- 
pressed especially and unanswerably in its indi- 
vidual requirements; these are as follows: 

First, that the individual be pressed back into 
himself and led back to himself, whether this indi- 
vidual be an individual man, an individual people, 
or the whole human race. 

Second, that therefore the human, instinctive, 
educating action determined by the higher tenden- 
cies of life be raised to clear consciousness, above all 
in the mother and the whole feminine sex. 

Third, that the whole feminine sex be rec- 
ognized by mind and spirit and actually acknowl- 
edged in life as a whole in its destination and dig- 
nity, as not only a real part and half of the human 
race, but also as being as essential to it as the mas- 


culine. 
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p. Fourth, that even the child and the life of 

/ childhood be recognized, acknowledged, and actu- 

~ ally considered and treated in life relatively as a 
whole in its worth and dignity. 

Fifth, the acknowledgment of the life of ihe 
family as a part of the life of the community, the 

* reiteration and acknowledgment of the constant re- 
ciprocal relation between the two. 

Sisih, it requires a clear and active co-ordina- 
tion Ash co-operation of the social and political ra 
lation. As here of the more outward, so, 

Seventh, of the more inward relations between 
school and home and of both to the church. 

Highth, clear demonstration of the relation of 
force, of mass (material), and of form to the idea, 
to thought; in general, to power. 

Ninth, the endeavor for all-sided union of life 
with Nature, with humanity, and with God, and 
this is pre-eminently the undeniable proof of the 
real and prevailingly educational character of the 
present time. But on account of the great impor- 
tance of the requirement of the dime already 
brought out in this single enumeration, it is neces- 
sary to devote a special attention and éonsideration 
to it. x 

The first demand which thus characterizes the 
time in its educational efforts is that'the human be- 
ing be pressed back upon himself and led back to 

» himself. This requirement appertains as well to 
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the individual as to whole nations, and, it may be 
said, to the whole human race. Thus the pressure 
toward comprehension and consciousness of one’s 
self (but also toward self-creation and personal ae- 
tion), whieh has Jong been felt, has given rise to 
the number of self-taught people (A ulodidaclen) 
and to the importance generally attached to knowl- 
edge aequired through personal action and personal 
experience, whether that:aetion and that experi- 
ence be outward or inward. But now this: is quite 
evidently the effort of the human being, whether 
it be that of the individual, of the community, or 
of the whole human race to raise to consciousness, 
to insight, inspection, and oversight, the tendeney 
to the activity and employment of life (the natural 
instinct). This is the effort for the acknowledg- 
ment of the human being in the triplicity of his 
nature as thinking, feeling, and acting in his united 
power of spirit, mind, and action. 

But since now this must be done even according 
to the first and earliest fostering of the human be- 
ing, thus evan with the child and in childhood, and 
since this fostering is especially given by the Crea- 
tor to the mother and in general to the feminine 
sex, and go to the family, the second demand whieh 
characterizes the present time as an educational one 
js that the treatment by the mother, determined 
by the high instinct of Nature and life, as well 
as the whole feminine influence, be lifted out of the 
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instinctive as an influence which educates human- 
ity, and this influence be raised to consciousness 
and thus to right recognition, to true acknowledg- 
ment. But the mother herself must, first of all, 
be raised to the recognition of her dignity and the 
importance of her striving. 

But the third demand which characterizes the 
time as a genuine educational one is the effort to 
raise the feminine sex as a whole to recognition and 
acknowiedgment of its destination and dignity and 
to living in accordance with the requirements of 
this destination and dignity, and especially to uplift 
its instinctive passive activity (as a part of human- 
ity) and to rise to the same authority as the mas- 
euline sex on account of its nature and its voca- 
tion of fostering humanity, and so to consider the 
woman from her nature and spirit as purely and 
completely of equal birth with man. 

But the fourth demand which no less proves 
the present time as an educating one is the effort 
to acknowledge the dignity of the child, of ehild- 
hood, and of the life of childhood; mot as single 
and isolated, but as a whole, complete within itself, 
as the germ and embryo of the development and 
representation of a life of humanity according to 
the words of Jesus, “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” and so, I might say, to fulfill the funda- 
mental demand of Jesus to his followers, 

The fifth demand by which the present time is 
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proved to be a genuinely educational one is the ac- 
knowledgment of the family life (of the life of 
father, mother, and children, brothers and sisters) 
as a whole complete in itself and as the true root of 
genuine, pure, true human life. This acknowledg- 
ment is especially important for the family as a 
member (a branch of the race and stock) of the 
life of the community. 

The sixth demand by which our time is espe- 
cially characterized as an educational one isthe re- 
establishment and acknowledgment of -the recip- 

. rocal relation between the life of the family and 
that of the community, and of the fostering of that 
relation. Here it is again the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the common and united, of the especial 
to the general, which appears. Tf we weigh the im- 
portance of these single points against one another 
it is very difficult to distinguish which among them 
is of the most absolute importance, but, in reference 
directly to the present time, the one just named 
appears to be pre-eminent. Tt leads to the publie 
spirit so necessary to us, lights up the relation of 
the one to the many, or, in other words, to the 
community, and leads thus to the regulation and 
arrangement of the social relations of the citizen, 
as well as of society at large. Hence the endeavor 
of the present time (by which it is characterized as 
educational) to regulate the relations of the com- 
munity, of the city and of the state, as well as of 
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society at large. For we know that the state in the 
totality of that which it gives or demands and takes 
is in a great measure actually an educational in- 
stitution, whether good or bad we may not here in- 
quire. Therefore, 

Seventh, the present time is characterized as 
educational by the endeavor to fix the relation be- 
tween home and school, and the relation of both to 
the church; or, properly, the relation between sen- 
sations mind, thought, spirit, and active life; or 
really the question is of the relation between the 
inward feeling and recognition, and of the relation 
of both again to the outward action and to that 
which is outwardly created or effected. Thus the 
question is briefly of the clear relation of the inner 
to the outer,.of thought to deed, of the idea to the 
reality, and on account of this effort, 

Eighth, the present time is characterized as 
an edueational one, just because thus the form as 
well as the mass, the material (the money), has 
lost its power, and, on the contrary, the real 
thought, the fine idea, the pure and good sentiment, 
in general, the spirit has risen to power; or also 
through the fact that the dead, quiescent, inher- 
ited possession is no longer a power, but the con- 
stant, spiritual, advancing eultivation which makes 
itself known in aet and representation; so that in 
this creative action, in this work, it is the spirit and 
idea whieh animate it and give to the material the 
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true value, often a hundredfold and more, as was 
long ago shown by Art. Or one may also say, the 
thought and idea attest themselves also externally 
as abiding, and yet again, as that which constantly 
renews and develops and rejuvenates itself from 
itself. ‘They are thus become, as it were, genuine 
states; they now afford to life and to man what 
they require as such, and what it is the task and 
duty of the state to give; what man, in aecord- 
ance with his nature, must strive to obtains * And 
onward development and onward cultivation of the 
individual by itself and as a member of the whole 
as such, with backward reference to the individual 
and to its needs for the pure living expression of - 
humanity, is gained by endeavor; this is obtained 
when man is early treated as a creative being, as a 
creation of God. 

From this, as the keystone and summing up of 
the whole, now follows that which points out the 
time as prevailingly educational. Thus, 

Ninth, the general striving for union with 
life, Nature, and humanity, and consequently with 
God, which makes itself known in the most differ- 
ent religious and ecclesiastical efforts of the time. 
But at the foundation of them all lies the presenti- 
ment of the unity, the single foundation, the single 
fount of all existence, essence, and life. At the 
foundation of all is also the anticipation that man’s 
vocation and destination lie only in undisturbed 
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union with this unity, and thus in the purpose 
of real union with God, which gradually approaches 
its attainment. That is, they lie in a life in har- 
mony with the laws of existence, development, and 
life (laws of life in appearance) which make them- 
selves known in all beings as having their original 
cause in God and proceeding from God. Thus 
only in that consciousness of true union with God 
which attests itself immediately in action does 
man’s xgeation consist. This living expression of 
his nature, by his own choice and his own deter- 
mination, consequently in freedom, effects the 
genuine peace and pure joy of the life of man, and 
is the total endeavor of the time as truly educa- 
tional. 

These are the most essential strivings which ex- 
press themselves, not only clearly, but even audi- 
bly, in the events of the present time, and the 
most essential requirements of the new peroid of 
life, requirements which appear to us as un- 
avoidable. 

Yet it is by no means merely characterized as 
a predominantly educating time by the fact that 
these efforts are present, partly single or even part- 
ly connected, for they were present, isolated, or 
partly connected at different times, indeed at all 
times. No, the grandness, the high significance of 
the present time lies in the fact that all these efforts 
are present at the same time, and, it may be said, 
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almost all in equal power and strength; which has 
not been the ease in any other time in history. 
Then what is yet more important, and what points 
out this time in comparison with the former as ex- 
clusively educational, is, that none of these require- 
ments can be satisfied alone, but that they mugt 
necessarily be all fulfilled at the same time, 
even though only one of them is to be completely 
fulfilled. And the present time makes this re- 
quirement for the education of the individutil, and 
indeed for the education of the family and commu- 
nity, for the education of the people and of human- 
ity, for the education of society up to the genuine 
State, that is, to the State constantly self-renewing. 

But how is this apparently difficult requirement 
to be met? How is this important problem of life to 
besolved? Simply thus, that in the same manner as 
the gardener or farmer edueates his plants to per- 
fection in all-sided coherence with Nature and con- 
formably with all requirements, we strive to ob- 
serve, to develop, to educate, and to form the child, 
the human being, conformably to his nature, to 
his inner laws, and in untroubled union with life 
and Nature, in constant union with the origin of 
all life. 

This manner of comprehending and treating 
the child and human being in the all-sided cohe- 
rence of life proceeds (as being constantly the same 
result) from self-observation, from the observation 
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of the nature of the human being and child, in 
general from the observgtion of all deyelopment and 
formation wherever it may show itself, and it thus 
expresses itself as the first and uppermost maxim, 
as the prineipal requirement of human education. 
From this all-sided observation of life for neces- 
sary application to the education of the child, and 
thus in essential reference to the solution of the 
problem in question, we are met by the following 


highly ityportant facts, viz.: that that which lies in. 


a whole lies also in the smallest part of it; thus, that 
which lies in humanity as a whole also expresses 
itself even in the smallest and youngest of its chil- 
dren. And further, that thus, that which lies in 
humanity as a whole and expresses its@lf even in 
the child, slumbers in the child as essence and 
germ, makes itself known again in the smallest de- 
tails of his nature: indeed, ‘definitely shows itself 
therein to a clear, spiritual eye. ‘This is the second 
maxim on which the method of genuine education 
of the human being and child is founded and 
through which consequently the problem in ques- 
tion farther receives its solution. 

From this comprehension of the hftman being 
and of the children, from this cohprehension of the 
individual life as well as of the life of others and 
of objects in general, proceeds farther the third 
essential principle of education, viz.: that as the 
inner deyelopment, the development from within, 
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is joined to an impulse working out from within, 
so the outward form also depends on an attrac- 
tion affecting it from without; and these two 
limitations, opposite to, yet like one another 
(for all life has indeed a single, thus the same, - 
origin), give the single life uniting both in itself 
as a result (product)—the educated, cultivated 
human, being. 

We must therefore necessarily recognize & 
fourth law of development, education, ará cultiva- 
tion, viz.: that the child is truly formed to a man 
only by the co-working of limitations (factors) op- 
posite to, yet like one another, and by the com- 
parison and connection of these factors in and 
through life. 

Conformably to all this, the first effort, as well 
as the first duty in the present time, must necessa- 
rily be for each one who acknowledges these demon- 
strated principles of education and cultivation to 
be true, to begin to apply and carry them out, first 
of all with himself, then with those committed to 
his care, but especially to begin to labor to introduce 
all educators, especially those of the feminine sex 
(first of wives ang mothers, but also their perhaps 
already grown-up daughters, and educational help- 
ers), into these principles. That is easy, because 
one needs only to clear, to strengthen their sure, 
natural instinct, then to raise this instinct to con- 

sciousness, and so to firm, logical, continual accom: 
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plishment, and to provide the necessary means for 
rightly following that which is understood. 
But it would again be one-sided, if education for 
the training of the human being should be confined 
. to the feminine sex, for the reason that women, who 
are faithful to nature, are the first tramers and edu- 
cators of the human being. No! thé more out- 
wardly instructing masculine sex, according to the 
necessary law of opposites above mentioned, has no 
less a"paxt in this training, as the future teacher, 
protector, trainer, as the future father of the fam- 


ily, of the community, and of the nation. This co- 7 


operation in the training of the human being must 
begin not only in the years of boyhood and youth, 
but even in those of childhood; so that the child 
may be early led on all sides toward his destination, 
in order that in the fulfillment of his destination he 
may protect and uphold the other, the softer, more 
delicate sex. 

Therefore, in conformity with this whole sys- 
tem, humanity must be observed from the begin- 
ning of its dual existence as composed of two oppo- 
site sexes which are, in all other respects, alike. 
And so in its whole nature, its senses and limbs, its 
body and its soul, its feeling and being, its under- 
standing and intellect, its comprehension and rea- 
son, and its all-exhausting nature, the child must 
be treated in accordance with the spirit of this sys- 
tem, consequently as a being rising from sensation 
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to consciousness, to intelligent willing and doing, as 
a being one in itself, therefore sentient, reflective, 
moral, chaste, and having a high vocation. 

Since, now, the germinating point and the 
source of all genuine development, of cultivation, 
and education is in the feeling and the sensation, a8 
well as in the anticipation (therefore in the mind), 
this must necessarily early find its suitable mourish- 
ment, even with the first development of the child’s 
body, limbs, senses, and spirit. This is dene“by in- 
troducing the child at once into the realm of har- 
mony and accord, into the province of rhythm, 
melody, and dynamics, and thus into the realm of 
tone and song, for which the child early shows de- 
cided inclination. 

We perceive how the nurses quiet the young 
child by the employment of rhythmical movements 
(of the so-called dancing, rocking, knocking, ete), 
and the child actually feels itself pacified by these 
means. It appears even to agree with the pulse- 
beat, consequently with the heart, and, as is gener- 
ally thought, with the seat of sensation. Thus we 
early see the healthy infant which has been satis- 
fed in all its needs lull itself to sleep with singing 
when the mother ‘as laid it in its little bed. Con- 
formably to this expression of the child, and taking 
it up fosteringly, we hear not only how the nurses 
induce their charges to sleep by song, but also how 


they, whenever necessary; at other times quiet them 
T _ 
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with it. The somewhat later phenomena in child- 
life also prove that rhythm and song are intimately 
connected with the child’s expressions of life. 

Rhythmical, measured movements and harmo- 
nious song thus necessarily and early belong to an 
education of the human being, which, meeting the 
demand of his nature on all sides, is consequently 
a healthy one. So we must clearly recognize that 
the educational requirements of the time, earnestly 
presemed.in the foregoing remark, ean be com- 
pletely obtained only by the appropriate co-op ra- 
tion of song, even with the early education of the 
child, since it strengthens that which is noble in the 
youngest child, and makes himself more receptive 
of the noble. Hence the first plays of the body, 
limbs, and senses, the little plays of the Mother- 
Play and Nursery Songs practically produced for 
the earliest period of childhood and infancy, are 
mostly accompanied by song; by which at the same 
time the word, leading to comparing thought, is 
introduced (as most essential to human education, 
to the education of the human child) into the first 
strengthening and developing nurture of children, 
which is so important. This introduction of 
the word by song, which took place at first instine- 
tively by motherly caressing, now takes place espe- 
cially by the singing-tone, which exerts so much 
influence. 


n But with such development of senses, limbs, and 
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body, as well as soul, a development begun on all 
sides, penetrating mind and feeling, and conse- 
quently fostered (though only in the germ), the 
child now also needs an object by which he can 
develop himself yet farther and more completely, 
independently, and spontaneously. For we early 
see how, in drder to use, strengthen, and exereise 
the power of his hands and fingers, he tries to 
grasp objeets—his own cheeks, ete.; how he 


squeezes his own thumbs, holds fast the anoth- ' 


ers finger which he has seized, etc. 

The nature of the human being requires (as is 
early shown to us in the child) a corresponding 
counterpart for the animate being, for his inner na- 
ture, and for the requirements of that nature; that 
is, an. antitype, opposite to yet like him. This re- 
quirement is one with the human being, insepara- 
bly connected with his earthly appearance and exist- 
ence, and therefore repeatedly comes forth with the 
observation of his first appearance everywhere, in 
all zones, and in the most different relations. 

T£ this requirement of the human being in gen- 
eral is not fulfilled for the child by a suitable ob- 
ject coming to him from without, he seeks to sat isfy 
thig requirement 6f his nature by means of his 
power of imagination (fancy). But the images of 
faney lead the human being and even the child 
very easily into the boundless and formless, as they 
at the same time more weaken than strengthen the 
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human being, and this even in his early develop- 
ment, at least for outward representation, They 
lead more to one-sidedness than to that all-sidedness 
of his cultivation, toward which the human being 
éven in childhood is to strive according to his na- 
ture. An object must therefore be given to the 
child, not merely for his outward bodily activity, 
but rather for his inward activity, the activity of æ 
his soul, and for the development and cultivation ` 

* of this activity. It is by no means unimportant, it a 
is, on the contrary, a thing of the highest impor- - 
tance, what kind of an objeet is here provided for — & 
the child as a true counterpart of himself. We see 
also by what has just been said that it must neither — 
be left to accident nor to the arbitrary will of any 
one what objeet is ehosen for this purpose, but that 
this is already definitely given with the appearance 
of the human being as a child. According to the 
requirement it is to be an object like the child, but > 
at the same time his pure opposite. Let us now ob- 
serve and question the child himself, and see what 
object he chooses in his earliest period of develop- 
ment for such a counterpart of himself and of his 

. efforts, It is the simplest inanimate object but also 
(a highly remarkable fact) the heaviest. THe prefers 
wood and stones. The boys like to carry what is 
large and heavy, and seek it out as a plaything . 
first of all. Little girls also make their favorite 

A dolls of the heavy, large bootjack or a like piece of 
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wood. I was informed by a mother from the 
higher family circles of the city, who was an early 
observer of life, that a heavy sandbag she acci- 
dentally found beeame to her the most cherished 
doll, when she was a little girl, because it had in 
it the weight of the actual child, and so she ex- 
perienced ar illusion and gave herself up to it; she 
imagined herself to be carrying a real child. 

But weight, attraction, is the first expression of 
the power, as it were, the life in Nature whith ex-* 
presses itself in its higher degree as the attraction 
of the senses; and, in its purest development, as a 
spiritual attraction, as love. 

Tn this course of development of the human be- 
ing here pointed out as it makes itself known in 
each child is at once clearly expressed how the 
child is to be treated, what object (when? where? 
and how? why? or wherefore?) is to be provided for 
the child in the beginning of his own activity. 

As a being complete in himself, bearing life in 
himself, developing and appropriating life to him- 
self, and the opposite of life in his own adjusting 
nature, the child seeks also as a counterpart of him- 
self an object which is opposite to, yet like himself. 
Tt must therefore; firstly, as a similar object, be 
such a one as will enable the child, for the free un- 
folding of his self-determined nature, to make from 
it everything which he wishes: that is, to conceive 
and think of everything in it. 

14 > 
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/herefore, as purely opposite to the child, it 
must be, secondly, an object, a means for something 
€lse, while the child is himself only a pure end and 

^ aim for himself. 

This statement clearly gives the character of the 
first plaything of the child. In this is clearly, an- 
‘ticipatingly expressed the deep sense with which the 
child chooses a stiek, a stone, a board, a piece of 
wood, a bootjaek, sandbag, or even the loam, 
the heaps of earth and sand, the clay and earth 
hills in which he can dig with zeal. Yet, after 
all, for his freest development, he likes best the 
ball. Just the ball is demonstrably the middle 
point and point of union, I may say the repre- 
sentative of all for which the child strives as a 
counterpart for his self- -development and culti- 
vation. It shows completeness in itself, and is 
yet the general representative of all things—of rest 
and movement, of totality and unity, of that which 
is all-sided and that which has but one surface. 
It unites in itself the visible and the invisible (its 
middle, its axis, ete.). By the ball, the child can 
now accomplish and represent unnumbered things 
which exist within him as desire, idea, and thought. 
And, with the ball, the child"can imitate innu- 
merable things which he sees around him. The 
ball is thus a means of representation for the inner 
world as well as a means of introduction into the 
outer world which surrounds him. 
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By this is solved the question, * Why is the ball 
as a plaything so dear to the child?” The play 
appears (corresponding to the sense of the word 
Spiel) to the human being, and especially to the 
child, as a mirror (Spiegel) of his inner and of his 
surrounding world, and is, especially at the stage 
of childhood, a mirror required from inward, there- 
fore free, impulse by the child’s attraction to life 
and employment. The plaything (Spielzeyg) is 
thus (as a means and aim) opposite to, yet like, the 
child's nature; and for this reason it'is the object 
which awakens and engenders (erzeugen) the desire 
for play, the act of playing (Spielen), and the con- 
tents of the play. 

Play is thus actually engendered by the con- 
nection of opposites which are also alike, by the 
combination of the free activity of the child with 
the dependent movability of an object and its conse- 
2 quent power of taking form. 

The ball is thus actually a gift which, in eom- 
ination with the child's impulse to activity, by'ita 

many kinds of movability and its manifold em- 
ployment, epgenders the desire for play, for free 
reflection of the inner as well as the outer world, 
and is therefore a favorite gift. 

Tf we now combine this statement with what 
has been before said, it is easy to explain why the 
ball is the child’s first and dearest plaything, and 
why it remains so in the German ball plays through, 
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the whole age of boyhood and up to and into the 
age of youth; why it, as the best-loved plaything, 
pre-eminently captivates the youth who is early 
striving for all-sided cultivation. 

That which especially concerns the play with 
the ball as the earliest and first means of develop- 
ment of the child can be done by the ball by itself 
and for itself in its simple form and in its simplest 
relation. 

It ca be used either free, or fastened to a string, 
and in both cases either in free space or (in refer- 
ence to surfaces) perpendicularly, horizontally, or 
obliquely. When thus used the ball appears as a 

ide in the outer world by representing the objects 
A that world, as, for example, a kitten, ete., or as 
a cultivator of the child’s own body and limbs; 
one may say, as an instructing gymnast. 

The ball has been hitherto taken up merely in 
its form, and, in this, merely in its relation to the 
child and to the outer world. But it can also be 
considered and used as a plaything for the child 
in its relations to itself; firstly, in relation to its 
size; secondly, in relation to its clothipg, its cover- 
ing, or its color; thirdly, in relation to number; 
fourthly, in respect to its material; fifthly and 
finally, in its different relations of hardness or elas- 
ticity; and, in connection with both of these, by its 
falling on a corresponding surface in relation to 
tone. 
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In all these respects the ball enters into ever 
new relations to the child, and the exhaustive treat- 
ment of it here shows it as a constant, all-sided, 
uninterrupted means of education and cultivation 
as well as of the actual development of the child. 

A slight indication in regard to color must here 
suffice. The child, instinctively, and in accordance 
with his nature, soon seeks that which is the sim- 
plest opposite of the single, yet like it, viz., plural- 
ity. The fosterer of early childhood mystlike a 
gardener, bring to the point of unfolding this un- 
conscious effort of the child (his instinctive long- 
ing for plurality) and must also develop it to con- 
sciousness, that'it may not become merely a greedy 
desire for possession and a strong longing fr 
owning. 

But mere plurality of a like kind, as such, does 
not and, according to lis nature, should not satisfy 
the child, for he seeks in plurality the conneeting 
unity or to have the manifoldness of the connecting 
bond made perceptible to him. ‘This is most satis- 
factorily done by the colors of the balls, which are 
of like form, size, and material The color should 
be the purest possible; six rainbow colors (seven by 
using a dark as wil as a light blue ,blue, green,yel- 
low, orange, red and violet—the six (or seven [with 
indigo]) children of the light (in a prismatie spee- 
trum) which is in itself single—which, as a wonder- 
fully beautiful unity complete in itself, show in the 
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rainbow the symbol of the highest peace, of peace 
between heaven and earth, between God and man. 
And why should not the path to such peace be earl y 
entered upon in a childlike way for the human be- 
ing and for the child? Therefore, are brought be- 
fore the child as a plaything, by degrees, six balls in 
the six designated colors, now singly, now in various 
connections. These balls, even singly, are received 
each time with pleasure by the child. Then they 
are given together in pairs as complementary col- 
ors: red and green, blue and orange, ete. j or com- 
bined in threes, for example, as the three principal 
colors, red, blue, and yellow; and as the three inter- 
mediate or mixed colors, violet, greén, and orange. 
Merefore, here the combination of a different num- 
ber with the conception of some particular shape can 
be early brought to the child by the simple and thus 
natural grouping (as it were, self-resultant) of two, 
three, four, or more balls in a closely connected 
whole. With the inereasing age of the child in- 
creases also the size and hardness, and thus the elas- 
ticity, of the ball, as well as its capacity to eall forth 
a sound by dropping it on a firm horizontal surface. 
We have already tarried a long time with the ball 
in order to show it to be necessarily the first play- 
thing of the child. Yet that which is here stated 
about it, and, as it were, in its favor, is quite insig- 
nificant in respect to its being carried out in detail 
when compared with the genuinely educating and 
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forming effect of what can be actually done by the 


ball, and, with it, by the child at each attained stage 
of development. 

What has been here brought forward about the 
ball may perhaps seem too much, though it is but 
little in comparison with what the ball, as the first 
plaything of the child, contributes toward the little 
one’s true and constantly developing cultivation. 
But we have intentionally lingered so long over 
this demonstration of the all-sided necessity, the in- 
dispensableness of choosing the ball as the child's 
first plaything corresponding to all. We have lin- 
gered intentionally over this confirmation of the 
fact that the ball is actually the true, first play- 
thing of the child, because just this fact was 
much disputed, at least the effort to again introduce 
the ball in its old right as the first plaything of the 
child was considered one-sided and strange. 

And yet for the genuine edueator, the ball is 
just as necessarily given as the first plaything for 
the child, as the spherical form of the earth is for 
the first step of the geographer; although edueators 
of children have given every other object—but no 
ball—for a plaything, and although at the begin- 
ning of the knowledge of the earth many things 
were dreamed about the form of its upper surface, 
this being considered, now as a disk swimming on an 
endless surface of water, now as a disk supported by 
columns, ete. Indeed the ball is just as absolutely 
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given as the first plaything for the human satis- 
factorily developing child to those who truly know 
the human being, as the spherical form of the world 
is to the satisfactory insight into the system of the 
world to those who are learned in regard to the 
universe; although the heavenly bodies have been 
in the beginning by no means correct]? considered 
merely as lights, ete. 

The fact that the ball belongs to the first stage 
of thè child’s development is also proved in many 
parts of Germany by the natural disposition of the 
country women to return from the market with a 
half-penny ball as a gift and joy for the little ones, 
though it be filled only with sawdust or cow’s 
Hairs. Another proof is the fact already mentioned 
that in many of the countries of Germany the play 
with the ball in manifold yays and with various 
alterations appears to be the favorite amusement 
of the smallest children, as well as of the growing- 
up boys and girls, even up to the age of youth, 
A Persian legend even indicates the ball as the 
privileged play of the king’s children. 

But the ball is highly important from the in- 
tellectual, sentient, and moral side, as well as from 
the corporeal and thinking, as à moral means of 
preservation, as a talisman; since, by the provision 
of the ball for free and full use, the child is pre- 
served from ill-humor, and from all the moral dis- 
eases which proceed from it. The ball has the 
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same influence in reference to the passions and emo- 
tions, since the ball neither arouses nor nourishes 
them, but, on the contrary, strengthens the impulse 
of the child to the activity and employment cor- 
responding to its nature, develops in harmony with 
the laws of his own life, and leads to formation. 

But encugh has been said, I hope, for the all- 
sided confirmation of the choice; and for the satis- 
factory justification of the use of the ball as the 
first plaything for the * joy ” of the child. an 

The total activity of the child proves (and this 
became prominent even in the preceding remarks) 
that he advances according to his nature, his life, 
and the law which expresses itself in his life (thus 
with general necessity and with especial joyousness 
and freedom) from that which is given to that 
which is opposite to, yet like it. This is implied in 
the common saying, “A child always wants some- 
thing new.” 

But that which is opposite to yet like the soft 
ball is the hard, firm sphere which is therefore, ac- 
cording to the simple and natural course of devel: 
opment, the plaything next tequired by the child. 

The sphere is more complete than the ball, and 
is also more easily movable, as its surface is smooth- 
er; but it is also heavier, and therefore rests more 
firmly and determinately when it once rests. Yet, 
on account of its greater weight, the child's use of 
it makes demands upon his more developed strength 
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and dexterity. But, at the same time, that it makes 
more demands on the more developed strength and 
dexterity, it also shows by the noisier sound caused 
by its use, first, its greater weight, and second, the 
greater strength required to handle it: both of 
which please the child as the expression and proof 
of his increased power in the play witl the sphere: 
All this shows plainly the fact that this progress 
in the material proffered for play, and consequently 
for development and cultivation, is, in several re” 
spects, in accordance with Nature; and this is high- 
ly important. In the same way we certainly un- 
equivocally perceive what is already expressed by 
the just employed phrase, “in accordance with 
Nature "—namely, that the advance is not an ar- 
bitrary one, but is given of necessity, since it in- 
cludes in itself likeness and progress as well as 
contrast and stability, and therefore the indispensa- 
ble conditions for such a progress of the child and 
human being as will be at the same time wholly 
satisfactory and worthy of humanity. These in- 
dispensable conditions are contained and expressed 
in what has been before brought forward. In the 
same way the condition of the development of each 
thing and being shows itself as necessarily given at 
the same time with the thing. This condition is, 
that what is to be developed, drawn forth, brought 
out in the later must lie as a germ in the earlier. 
This is one of the most important of all the 
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general laws of human education, but has been till 


. now but little noticed. 


Tt is highly remarkable (and it is here made 
prominent once for all in its importance) how in 
the conviction of the nature of the human being 
here brought forward and represented, the require- 
ments of education, as well as the means and ways 
of education, reciprocally limit and explain, justify 
and confirm each other. This takes place, inwardly 
and (without being sought for) with an ynnrlstak- 
able necessity in the laws of development given 
with them and the way and method of treating and 
educating the child proceeding from them. This is 
to us the innermost and deepest proof of the truth 
of the whole, which can be grounded only in the 
perfect comprehension of the whole being and can 
proceed only from that comprehension. 

According to the inner condition just pre- 
sented, the sphere now appears as the second play- 
mate of the ball. The logical deduction from 
the preceding remarks is, that the sphere by no 
means supplants the ball, but, with its aid, effects 
the farther development of the child who loves 
them both. “ 

On account of its by no means slight impor- 
tance, I here bring forward once for all, the fact, 
that the playthings or means of play, the following 
play-gifts, as we call them, never preclude the em- 
ployment of the preceding, but that the use of the 
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one is only yet more extended, explained, ete., by 
that of the other. The use of the sphere in play 
and the features of the play, or, in other words, 
the employments with the sphere as opposite to, 
yet like the ball, have naturally very much in com- 
mon with the play with the ball, only that the 
movements of the sphere are much more exact and 
defined than those of the ball. A loop of wire, to 
which a string may be fastened, is affixed to the 
sphete, so that it may be moved by the string. 
Each plaything is, in a certain point of view, a 
complete one (as, for example, each of the senses 
of the human being is itself a unit, and the senses 
collectively form again a whole of a higher kind). 
So each plaything has its appointed task to accom- 
plish in the development and education of the child 
to the stage of maturity, and this task is to be ac- 
complished by means of this development and edu- 
cation. As now the ball is to lead to harmony 
and accord, particularly by the variety of its colors, 
so the sphere is to lead to the clear perception, com- 
prehension, and retaining of unity as such, espe- 
cially in and during the variety of its turnings and 
twistings, by which, however, it clearly and unal- 
terably shows the one sphere. * 

This clear and precise perception of unity in life 
through all its changes may be, and the quiet hold- 
ing fast of this perception is, a quality which we all 
need, that we may preserve the peace of the heart, 
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that we may attain to the joyousness of life, and 
that we may secure firmness of character in all con- 
ditions and under the most different relations. To 
lead the child to this in the most gradual and play- 
ful way, early to guide a number of children to this 
and to confirm them in it, will bring the blessing 
of genuine education into several families at least, 
and perhaps into a community, or even into a city 
or province. For the proof of the godlike in life 
and of the influence in life which is grounded in 
the godlike is that the blessings of it lead back to 
the smallest, proceed from the smallest, and yet 
stretch out far and wide. 

The sphere is intended to benefit the child by 
developing his power of perception and conception 
and even his character, in play and by means of 
play, though quite unanticipated by him. It is 
also to develop the body and its members as a 
gymnastic model, as it were (we used this signifi- 
cant expression in speaking of the ball), by its 
manifold turnings and twistings. In order to 
avoid repetition for all subsequent play, I would 
here state that words spoken and sung (eonse- 
quently algo verses and little rhymed songs) in 
a manner correspónding to the child’s state of de- 
velopment, to his head and heart, his thought and 
feeling, his mind and spirit, are to make a reality of 
the early entrance upon the path of education of the 
human being to all-sided development of himself. . 
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Be it here remarked as essential in respect to tho 
sphere and the play with it, that, as with the ball, 
the colors (as it were, like the joys of life) form a 
symbol of plurality, so do also with the sphere, 
the light and shade, the day and night sides of 
life. (As white and black spheres form, às it 
were, the opposite poles of the color eirele which re- 
solves itself toward one pole into the light, the 
white; toward the other pole condenses "into the 
dark, the black.) 

This small, almost insignificant, alteration gives 
to the plays with the sphere a great charm for the 
child, and very rich application to actual life in 
respect to its most different sides, especially with a 
grouping of many children; so that the use of it 
for the development of the practical employment 
of the children of all conditions must be clear to the 
unprejudiced eye. By means of the new, added 
shades, the relations of number, form, and rhythm 
appear in as new a light as a beautiful country does 
by means of corresponding shades of light when 
thrown on a white ground. 

What is now to be the indispensably necessary 
advance to the next plaything? 

The sphere has one surface, Which is therefore 
a curved one. The contrast must have straight 

surfaces and several of them. The sphere has no 
corners and no edges; the contrast must have cor- 
ners and edges. These are the opposite properties 
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which the next solid used for play must ‘show. 
Now for the similarity: The sphere has three sim- 
ilar directions or axes, reciprocally intersecting each 
other at right angles, and these axes must appear 
clearly and precisely when the body is at rest. The 
next solid used for play must necessarily have these 
like properties together with the above-named oppo- 
site ones. But this can only be the cube or hexa- 
hedron; therefore the cube’ is with indispensable 
necessity the third developing, educating, playmate 
of the child. 

On account of the plurality of its properties 
the cube, in comparison with the simple, round 
sphere, shows and gives a plurality of use and a 
multiplicity of the most different appearances, as 
the sphere shows an all-sidedness of movement. 
Thus the always stable cube, with its straight sur- 
faces, represents itself ‘to the child as the opposite 
of the round, easily movable sphere, but yet similar 
to it. 

So the cube first shows to the child by its sur- 
faces, corners, and edges, the purest contrast of the 
allsided extension in one plane by the surfaces, 
and the all-sided convergence to a qx jint by the cor- 
ners. It shows alsó, by the edges, the connection of 
the two in the line, as it were, since they can stretch 
out indefinitely on two sides, but on the other are 
drawn together like the point. The law of con- 
nection was already approached with the ball in 
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the colors. This law now shows itself to the child 
almost constantly in each of his playful activities, 
and so as an all-prevailing law of formation and 
life. It is later essential for insight and recogni- 
tion, as well as for creation and action; for arousing 
and fostering the moral part of man’s nature, as 
well as for all-sided, purest, and highest life union. 
It is important that this law be now brought to 
childish simple notice and perception in a childlike 
way even at an early stage of the child's develop- 
ment. The necessity of this requirement and of 
quiet obedience to this requirement very soon re- 
veals itself for the welfare and pleasure of pupil 
and educator, of trained and trainer, The child's 
first pure incitement to comprehend and carry out 
all that is great and good in life is his pleasure in 
so doing. 2 

But in yet another respect the perception and 
contemplation of a comprehensive law of life and 
development are important even in the earliest edu- 
eation, since we may not forget that we are per- 
ceptively intellectual beings, and that our first edu- 
cation especially requires the corresponding percep- 
tively intellectual contemplation in o?der thereby 
to rise to a purer, more intellectual perception, and, 
finally, to inner spiritual comprehension which must 
be as free as possible. Up to the present time this 
forgetfulness has, alas, been shown, to our great 
. detriment, in many ways, especially in our earliest 
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primary school and national education, the sad re- 
sult of which are now evident. As genuine, bene- 
ficially acting educators, recognizing the deficiencies 
of our present training and called to improve it, 
we must above all give again the genuine and com- 
prehensive symbol to the education of our chil- 
dren and youth, and the many-sided education of 
the people, based upon the first education of child- 
hood and youth. This only can furnish to our peo- 
ple what they need, for just the empty, effete ideas 
which have been committed to memory in certain 
logical connections have made the people also empty 
and dead, and weakened them for vigorous com- 
prehension of the right. Here is a principal cause 
of the perplexities of life, for which reason I felt 
myself imperatively urged to linger so long on this 
part of my subject. 

We now return to the cube as the third object 
for the child’s play and development. 

By its form it leads, firstly, to the pereeption 
of the solid form and to the knowledge of its boun- 
daries, of the sides, the edges, and the corners (sur- 
faces, lines, points), and of their different relations 
to'one another in form, position, and size. 

One must of course see for himself among the 
children the way and manner of introducing the 
cube, in order to convince himself that it is possible 
io do it in a manner corresponding to the child's 


nature and the then existing stage of his develop- 
15 
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ment, and that this is actually done. It is in many 
ways difficult if not impossible to present this mere- 
ly by words. d 

Form, size, and number are important to the 
comprehension of the figure and to the perception 
of its interior, and are therefore important for life. 
But the clear, sure gaze is just as important, for 
this reason, that early notice of both inward and 
outward, and introduction into the pereeption of 
both is a great gain for the whole life as a whole. 
But with the human being as a child everything 
begins in and with the comprehension of what is 
perceived by the senses. Therefore the early 
introduetion of the ehild into the perception of 
form, size, and number lies in the nature of the 
human being and in the nature of the child, only 
not in the abstract, bodiless, and objectless, but con- 
nected with bodies and objects. 

And so also the eube, in the same way that it 
leads into form and size, leads, secondly, into num- 
ber and its relations, in the most constant natural 
way, which is therefore also the most agreeable and 
most judicious for the child. It thus appears like 
an entertaining teacher of arithmetic in the most 
manifold numerical connections of its sides, edges, 
points, angles, ete. But here we must again refer 
to that which concerns the truth of the whole thing, 
to that pereeption which is gained in child life, but 
is still more obtained by the third way of viewing 
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the cube where it shows the most various and pe- 
‘culiar appearances in its different positions and 
movements. It is especially suited for play in ré- 
spect to its manifoldness, which fascinates the child. 
Tt is also important for child, man, and life in its 
higher meaning. Such plays show and demon- 
strate that the human being is born for research; 
that he is to practice it even as a child, as also that 
he is, just as early in life, to separate that which 
seems from that which is. TA 
Yet this is, of course, by no means all that can 
be said and brought forward of that which the sim- 
ple cube develops from itself by activity and differ- 
ent ways of perception. For in the notice, etc., 
of form, size, and number, and of the different ways 
of appearing with one and the same fixed form, 
fourthly, it leads the child in a childlike manner 
into the fundamental ideas of physics and me- 
chanics, the science of movement by its pressing 
on the hand, ete., and by its rising and sinking by 
means of the string. Fifthly, it serves as an in- 
troduction into life and to the objects of life by the 
different ways of perceiving and looking at it, 
which proceed from the child’s fancy; for example, 
as a square stone, ak a bale of goods, as a chopping 
block, as a tree tub in a greenhouse, ete. 
A remark in respect to the playing and the na- 
ture of the play of the child here obtrudes itself. 
Tt should perhaps have been rendered prominent, 
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even earlier and must not remain longer unnoticed, 
because it is so highly important in respect to the’ 
child's whole occupation, to his relation as a per- 
ceptively intellectual being, to the object of his play 
and the use of that object, and also to his content- 
ment. This remark is, that the child’s satisfaction 
in playing and his delight in what he^plays are by 
no means peculiarly connected with the outward 
appearance and value of the plaything, and with the 
perfection it shows, but rather with what the child 
can represent by means of this object, with what 
he can conceive, perceive, and imagine by means of 
that which is outwardly represented. The high im- 
portance of the child’s playing and of the games he 
plays is that what takes place within him is awak- 
ened and developed during the play and, by means 
of the playing, takes form. Tt is this, not merely 
the object of play as such, which gives the child 
pleasure in his play, and causes him to be satis- 
fied by it. Therefore the child likes best that play- 
thing, whatever its outward appearance may be, 
by which and with which he.can form and ac- 
complish the most: that is, can call forth in him- 
self the greatest number of and most satisfying 
conceptions, imaginations, and fancies as vividly as 
if he saw them actually in himself and outside of 
himself, even in the most imperfect outlines and 
representations. This perceiving and actual repre- 
Renting of things in the outside world—even though 
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very imperfectly, yet always as a whole complete 

` in itself—is just what gives such an exceedingly 
high, strengthening, as well as developing value to 
the representation plays as compared with the 
empty activity of forming abstract ideas or acting 
out such ideas. These representation games are 
plays of the fancy awakened by actual life and 
connected with it. But that occupation with ab- 
stract ideas can develop itself boundlessly (and so 
also into the formless), and yet be connected by no 
condition, no possibility, to the fixed, clear, and 
precise life-forms. However incomplete these rep- 
resentations may be in themselves, yet they are a 
self-contained, firmly defined, sharply bounded, al- 
ready existing whole which can now be completed 
and perfected by continued cultivation, persever- 
ance, diligence, dexterity, and skill: all of which 
can in a certain point of view be obtained by firm 
will. 

Hence the actually quite incalculable, price- 
Jess value of the early exercises, the modes of play 
and employment, as, in general, of development, 
education, and cultivation of the child and youth 
which are here demonstrated and entered upon, 
and which are aliké important for all conditions and 
relations of life, but especially important for all 
conditions and callings of practical and executive 
life, For they free man from the life of empty 
and formless, vacant, as well as measureless imagi- 
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nation and fancy, which is so inwardly full of dis- 
turbance, outwardly demolishing and annihilating, 
or at least perplexing, because they give to the hu- 
man being and to his life all that his spirit hopes 
and anticipates, all for which his heart yearns, and 
which his outward existence requires. They give, 
on the one side, material and contents, substance 
and form, value and dignity to life, and thus to 
thought and fecling as well as to action. They 
give life, vocation, aim, and the determination of 
one’s own destiny, to the human being, to the 
individual as well as to the whole human race. 
These means of employment indeed preserve 
throughout the happy and satisfying idea which 
is to become truth and reality, and which actual . 
life gives, 

* I live, ye shall live also," are the words of the 
greatest educator of man. Consequently the peace, 
Which he left us as he departed, and which: the 
world does not give, must finally become a fact. 
So also must every blessing which his life and his 
teaching would bring to us, that it to say, that union 
of life and Nature, humanity, and God which he 
anticipated and recognized. What he said about 
little children must be true—“ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” His statement that * whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name receiveth 
me” must be a fact, and not a glittering, specious 
but perishable sound of words tending to the indul- 
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gence of ambition and egotism, self-interest, etc., 
and even to the nourishment of sectarian hatred. 
What has just been said in respect to the cube 
can be said with equal truth about the methods of 
guiding children, which have been already pre- 
sented, as well as in respect to each of the modes of 
play and employment yet to be brought forward, 
as it is the keystone of the whole. For this is just 
the spirit that lives in the whole, in which and by 
which the whole has its existence, its being, ité con- 
tinued formation and cultivation. But, as it presses 
itself forward here in the midst as the center and 
middle point of the whole, who eould or would hold 
it back? And so let it be here stated that this is 


_ now said once for all, but though said but once 


could and really should be repeated in respect to 
each exposition of it brought forward in the fu- 
ture, because it finds its more perfectly formed 
and more comprehensive confirmation in the greater ` 
increasingly cultivated manifoldness of the self-un- 
folding plays and ways of employment of children. 
The law of connection is the most important 
law of the universe, of humanity, and of life in gen- 
eral. The Child is to be treated as a member of 
humanity, and cofisequently of all life, in accord- 
ance with the highest and most effective laws of 
life, and is to be developed and educated according 
to those laws. But the child is also life itself. His 
plays and employments are mere representations of 
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life; therefore the connection in his plays, and his 
ways and means of playing, must also appear as 
necessary as it is unsought. The next object of 
play is a proof of this. ' 

The sphere and eube are pure opposites. They 
stand to each other in the relation of unity and 
plurality, but especially of movement and rest, of 
round and straight. The law of connection de- 
mands for these two opposite yet like bodies and ob- 
jeetsof play a connecting one, which is the cylinder. 
Tt combines unity complete in itself in the round 
surface, and plurality in the two Straight ones. 
The part of the surface of the cylinder taken for 
the base shows how in the first (i. €. in a curved 
surface taken for the base) is expressed movement, 
in the second (i. e., in one of the plane surfaces 
taken for the base) rest, as the cylinder combines 
plane and round. r 

Thus, then, the cylinder is the child’s fifth object 
of play, and child life, especially in the country, 
proves to us the truth and correctness of the se- 
lection. Only consider how the country children 
play with the cylindrical or round pieces of wood, 
the so-called clubs, especially with shorter, more 
disk-like pieces sawed off from*them, which is di- 
rectly according to nature, since in these the plane 
surfaces predominate. | 

We see thus with pleasure that in the choice of 
these three early and almost first playthings of the 
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child we have on the one side quite strictly followed 
the requirement of the thought, of the idea, and, on 
the other hand, the free life of the child and the 
requirements of that life, and so have come to one 
and the same result. These means of play and 
the mode of playing have approved themselves in 
the life of ¢he children in freer, more playful de- 
velopment through the experience of more than ten 
years, during which they have been used with the 
child and with whole circles of children. This be- 
ing the case we can be assured that we have seized 
the great means of development for the first stage 
of childhood which we have here in view. 

Tiere is nothing further to be said about the 
particular and individual use of the cylinder; this 
use is determined by its form as well as by the use 
of the two last-named playmates of the child. 

But another essential thing must be expressed. 
As opposites with their connection, the sphere, the 
cylinder, and cube (as was before the case with the 
twice three play balls) appear as a play-whole eom- 
plete in itself, and, belonging together as they do 
in a kind of family, form the second play-gift. 
We will Jafer return to their more extended use. 

Yet these first objects of children’s play point 
somewhat toward the more effective phenomena of 
social life and of the life of art. For instance, 
the cube, the cylinder, and the sphere as a con- 
nected trio point toward another trio in architec- 
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ture—the column, composed of pedestal (cube), 
shaft (cylinder), and capital (sphere). 

This manner of connecting opposites by com- 
bining them into a whole complete in itself seems + 
to me the most essential thing in the columnar or- 
ders, The tripartite character (always combining 
opposites) pervades their whole composition. T 
consider that on this connection and on this tripar- 
tite character is based the fact (as resting on a high 
comprehensive law of formation) that the columnar 
orders maintain themselves in their purity as the 
foundation of the noble art of architecture through- 
out Europe as well as America. The reason of this 
fact is that they not only form a beautiful whole 
complete in itself, but, in that whole, imprint on the 
mind a clear, simple thought, an idea full of life, 
Thus the Gothic style of architecture finds its value 
in the fact that it shows simple imitation of Nature 
in pure laws of number, form, and size, for exam- 
ple, in the trees standing together in orderly ar- 
Tangement, .although growing naturally with 
boughs bending toward each other, forming crossed 
and pointed arches. 

This fact has been so distinetly Brought out 
here for the purpose of indicatif at some future 
time the uniting single spirit which makes itself 
known in all that has grown out from formation 
and through formation, especially from the clear 
thoughts and ideas of human beings at all times 
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and in all zones. Another reason for the presen- 
tation of this fact is in order to point out the single 
spirit which at the same time expresses itself in 
human life «and the life of Nature according to 
similar laws, although in different stages of devel- 
opment. 

This spirit of humanity and of man, this spirit 
in itself single and therefore again leading to union 
in Nature and humanity (thus the single spirit of 
God working in all, creating all life, ande again 
unifying it in higher consciousness), this spirit of 
unification must; like a warm breath of spring, 
spread over and unify the life of the child if we 
human beings are to unite and will unite in truth, 
first individually, then (socially and as individ- 
uals) in the family, in the life of the commu- 
nity, and in that of the nation; and if we are 
first to feel and then to recognize ourselves as a unit, 
in and with humanity, and finally are consciously 
thus to live. 

This spirit of union must early light and warm 
the life of man, like the sun rising clear in the 
morning, shining anew over all life, separating in- 
deed life ad the living into their component parts, 
but yet again untting all by the light which is in 
itself single. And * the spirit which forms life is 
unity" “ One spirit it is which gives life unto 
all.” So also the genuine spirit of the early nur- 
ture of childhood whieh awakens genuine life 
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in and around us, gives it back to us and us to it. 
Only through this spirit is the long anticipated, 
long yearned for goal of all-sided life union gained 
by the individual man, the peoples, the nations, 
and all humanity. 

We have now come with our play, our means 
of employment and gifts (in respect to the use of 
which we must refer, as we have before said, to 
life, to their employment in genuine spiritual kin- 
dergartens, and in families where the children ate 
fostered in this spirit, as well as to the articles upon 
this subject which have already appeared and are 
still appearing) to an essential division of our sub- 
ject, of the nature of which we have first to form a 
clear idea before we can with security go on build- 
ing upon it and (proceeding from it in conformity 
with the subject) continue our lifeful development. 

Now, what is the nature of the means of play 
which have been heretofore given? This, that the 
object of play was always a unit complete within 
itself, a non-separable whole. Only at last, at the 
conclusion, we see that three objects in themselves 
single can form together again a whole which is in 

itself single, like the ball, but in contrast with this 
a whole which consists of single»parts bearing the 
same relation to one another and to the whole as 
the individual members bear to the whole which is 
in itself single; but, since they were considered in 
our earlier treatment always as wholes, they ap- 
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pear as part-wholes. And this property of things 
to be whole and parts, a part-whole, and the 
comprehension and treatment of things and so 
again of the human being, even of the smallest 
child in its earliest appearance conformably to this 
property, are so highly important for the child that 
the human seing, and consequently the child, can 
not too early be led into the observation, knowl- 
edge, and treatment of the same. That this now 
is to be done by the next plaything and means of 
play is definitely expressed in the preceding (the 
second) gift; sphere, cylinder, and cube considered. 
as a whole, in itself single. 

But the instinct of the human mother also leads 
to this, since the mother seeks to content her restless 
child by procuring a plurality of things for its use. 
So also the child is instinctively moved to obtain 
a plurality of bodies capable of being again joined 
together, since it likes to divide separable bodies, 
and even likes to observe the parts of membered 
objects singly and disjoined and so as movable. 

Tn accordance with this indwelling desire of the 
child for a divided and membered whole and the 
requirement for the next play-gift, already . ex- 
pressed at the conclusion of the second play-gift (as 
such a whole formed from different kinds of parts), 
now follows, according to the law of continued 


progress of the means of play, the eube once divided, 


but on all sides, thus again uniting in itself the op- 
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posites of one and all. By the division the whole 
cube appears divided into eight equal cubes, and we 
thus say, as it were, “sce, it is highly important to 
consider the cube-form in life, therefore there ap- 
pear here eight equal part-cubes,” 

And so it actually is. The knowledge of the 
cube form is so important for the whele life in all 
respects—in respect to the inner as well as to the 
outer life, in respect to Nature as well as to human 
life, end here again in respect to artistic, scientific, 
and practical life—that its form, its comprehension, 
and its management can not be too early.or too ur- 
gently brought before the child. Demonstrations 
of this in life and proofs from life are innumerable; 
only two are here given. Winkelmann tells us that 
the Graces were at first honored in an old temple in 
Greece in the form of three perfect cubes. The im- 
portance of the cube for sculpture and for the 
higher and common architecture can be plainly 
seen. In science the knowledge of the cube form 
is, for the investigation of solids, what the 
straight line is for insight into the nature of the 
surface form; indeed, it appears full of meaning 
and significance even for moral life ahd its striy- 
ings. How instructive it is, therefore, in and for 
such an old and far extended association for general 
attainment of genuine humanity as a many-sided 
symbol of this effort and of the conditions for at- 
taining ifs aim, ete. Therefore in the first and 
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simplest division of the cube which the child at 
first attempts there appears only the cube again, 
though in numbers, and, as we significantly say 
from a higher insight into language, eight (acht) 
times presented to notice (Be-acht-ung). Therefore 
the attraction which these eight simple cubes, each . 
of which appears exactly the same as the others, 
have for the children even in their second year, is 
quite magical. It is wonderful how these simple 
cubes are so warmly loved and valued in their con- 
stantly unalterable form and figure, as well as in 
their constantly abiding number, by the children 
who are ever striving for something new and differ- 
ent, and how fond they become of this small num- 
ber of playmates which are always alike! (As the 
legendary world is of its dwarfs because they ac- 
commodate themselves to everything and are skilled 
and helpful to do evérything, like the little man- 
drake [our Brownie]). Experience gives many 
proofs of this inward, delicate, cordial companion- 
ship, of these eight inflexible, unalterable cubes with 
the most thoughtful, delicate, actually angelic chil- 
dren in the genuine institutions for the fostering of 
children, astwell as in the families where their most: 
free and careful development is striven for, so that 
a whole pamphlet of lovely children’s stories might 
be written about it. A few lines shall serve as a 
guide to the true inner relation of this plaything 
to the children and to their innermost need of devel- 
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opment and training, for those who are not swayed 
by selfish motives (to mention whose names would 
here be inadmissible) but are urged by deep, holy, 
solemn earnestness to test by mind, spirit and life, 
experience and investigation, all that a pure, loving 
disposition toward children, human beings and hu- 
manity reveals for their education, se that there 
may again be for our children a genuine childhood, 
that is, a life in which spirit, mind, and power of 
action, feeling, thinking, and handling first pene- 
trate and strengthen, as being intimately united, be- 
fore they are necessitated to enter into the outer life 
in the separation which is an unavoidable requisite 
for higher consciousness. For separation is per- 
mitted for the observing, thinking, and comparing 
intellect and the outwardly representing life, and 
is indeed required by it, but must by no means on 
that account be permitted to appear in the mind 
which is destined to constantly grasp and retain 
in its original, inner union that which is outwardly 
apparently separated by the thinking intellect, the 
reason, and the life. 

To fufill this (the most difficult requirement in 
life) or to live in life, which is esteemed the great- 
est art, can now never be taught to the man in the 
most highly remarkable and important ways, or, in- 
deed, learned by him, just because it depends on 
comprehending and retaining the original (that 
which was originally in itself a unit). It can there- 
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fore only be early fostered, strengthened, and de- 
veloped in the human being—the child. It must 
therefore also be early observed, in fact with the 
commencement of the life of the child. Now both 
these actually take place in a way highly worthy 
of thought, and most conformably and satisfactorily, 
in the way of observing and guiding, developing 
and educating children which lies before us for 
contemplation. And what is further not less wor- 
thy of notice is that just the point in this whole 
method of confprehending and treating children 
which meets with the most hostility, just the means 
of play most vigorously assailed by its opponents— 
the sphere, the cylinder, and the cube, and also not 
less the eight simple eubes—fulfill this most diffi- 
cult requirement perfectly, lead most satisfactorily 
to the practice of that greatest of arts, since they 
foster and develop child life in the most delicate, 
judicious, warm, pure, harmoniously united manner 
just by the outwardly inflexible and sharp separa- 
tion they present to notice, as well as to treatment, 
as is now proved by the life of many hundreds of 
children already occupied with them. The most 
striking prob£ of the comprehensiveness and deep 
foundation of the dea of genuine human training 
here presented is that it elevates to the highest 
glory just that of which it was to show the nullity. 
So it is also with the reproach that the children 
when oceupied with Froebel’s plays in Froebel’s 
16 
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opmerergarten are earnest but with faces not pre- 
Peay either joyous or laughing. Indeed, life, with 
"its deep earnestness, can not be early enough 
grasped, especially in the present times; and does 
not one of our most celebrated educators, Jean 
Paul, say, ^ Play has for the child the greatest car- 
nestness and attracts the little one like a business; 
indeed, it lays claim to it like a kind of work by 
Mna feeling and aeting, mind, intellect, and 
action.” ‘Thus here also—and it happens for the 
second time—the arrow which stfhek and was to 
annihilate the thing, fell as a trophy of war, feebly 
and without effect, before the feet of the thing at 
which it was aimed. 

Rejoice, children, over Froebel's plays. They 
insure to you the highest treasure of life, a life 
which is in itself a unit. They insure you a 
thoughtful mind. They insure the anticipation of 
your hearts, and so eonfirm your blessed faith in 
an eternally invisible, single, good Being—God. 


VI. 


THE FATHER’S CRADLE SONG. 


Sorrty! 
Softly, my son now sleeps, softly! 
My boy’s trust in me is deep « 
That hë, through this stress of living 
Be not roused too soon from sleep; 
For the strength the night is giving 
Through the whole day he must keep. 

Softly, softly, softly. 


Softly! 

Softly, my son now sleeps, softly! 
Childhood is of life the night, 
Should in quiet stillness pass on; 
Then, when comes the dawning light 
Ready is the arm for action, 
Strong and able for the fight. 

1 Softly, softly, softly. 


Softly! 
Softly, my son now sleeps, softly! 
Tn life’s battlefield so stern, 


- Courage pure and strength uniting 


Backward will all evil turn, 
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Gain the prize by bravely fighting; 
This the weaklings never learn. 
Softly, softly, softly! 


Softly! 
Softly, my son now sleeps, softly! 
From the clear, soft light of dawn 
Joyously the day is springing; 
So the spirit’s life is born, 
To its deed its will thus bringing; 
Tnought of failure wakes its scorm 
Softly, softly, softly! 


Softly! 
Softly, my son now sleeps, softly! 
Each act well weighed by the mind, 
Prompted by the heart’s warm glow, 
Will fulfillment surely find; 
Bravely thus be met also 
Death itself—all ills combined, 
Softly, softly, softly! 


Softly! 
Softly, my son now sleeps, softly! 
So sleep on, my little lad, 
Till to the heart's love Warm within 
You the spirit’s light shall add 
For strength and light the victory win. 
Without light all life is sad. 

Softly, softly, softly! 


VII. 


THE CHILDREN'S GARDENS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Tur high importance of intimate acquaintance 
and union with Nature for the development ef the 
child, the education of man, the training of the na- 
tions and of all humanity, has been already many 
times mentioned in this work, as it is the sure foun- 
dation of successful and profitable education and 
training of the individual as well as of all humanity. 
For we can not comprehend Nature in its whole be- 
ing more precisely and more satisfactorily and vivid- 
ly in all its relations than when we consider it as the 
direct manifestation in action of God, the first 
manifestation of God; but we have not yet devel- 
oped the importance of this in detail. This impor- 
tance is shown in the consideration of the growth 
and development of Nature, and its comparison 
with the growth and development of the human 
being, and so, firs of all, considered and compared 
with one's own growth and development. If now 
this comparative study is important for man, it 
is especially important for the embryo man—the 
child. Thus an all-sided satisfactory education 
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(and thus the existence of the kindergarten) neces- 
sarily demands that the child be afforded opportu- 
nity for this comparison—the word kindergarten 
tells us how and by what means, if we reflect upon 
its application—in the garden of the children. 
The kindergarten, the completely formed idea, the 
clearly demonstrated conception of a kindergarten, 
thus necessarily requires a garden, and in this, 
necessarily, gardens for the children. Yet the ne- 
cessity of the requirement to connect a garden of 
the children with the kindergarten proceeds not 
only from the higher reason just given, but also 
from reasons of social and citizen collective life. 
The human being, the child, as a part of human- 
ity must even early not only be recognized and 
treated as individual and single, thus as a member 
of a greater collective life, but must recognize itself 
as such and prove itself to be such by its action. 
But this reciprocal activity between one and a few, 
a part and a whole, is nowhere more beautifully, 
vividly, and definitely expressed than in the as- 
sociated cultivation of plants, the common care 
of a garden, in which the relation jof the gen- 
eral to the particular is clearly shown. This is a 
so-called house garden, but one ih which each child 
has its place in its own little garden. But here 
in the children’s garden of the kindergarten, where 
there are many children, and where they and their 
gardens form the principal fact, the arrangement 
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must be somewhat altered. Here the gardens and 
respective beds of the children must be surrounded 


-by the garden of the whole, as the particular al- 


ways rests protected in the general, and the general 
protectingly surrounds the particular. 

But this garden of the children, besides its gen- 
eral aim of xepresenting the relation of the particu- 
lar to the general, of the part to the whole, of the 
child to the family, of the citizen to the com- 
munity, has to be in essentials not merely develop- 
ing, educating, and instructive about relations, but 
also about things, and here especially about plants. 
But this is effected for the child in that he is sum- 
moned to comparison, and is again shown by the 
fact that the objects, here the plants, stand by one 
another for comparison. 

Tn accordance with these ideas the following 
is submitted and stated for the arrangement of the 
ground, or the place for the children’s garden in 
the kindergarten: 

I. The total space of the children’s garden has 
the form of a rectangle as the most suitable one. 
Other simple forms, circles and ovals, are not ex- 
eluded, although they do not seem to correspond 
to the object of Ghe. whole, especially with many 
children, so well as the rectangle. 

TI. This whole space must now be divided into : 
two parts—into the part for the general and into 
the part for the particular (that is, for the chil- 
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dren), or, in other words, into the part for the 
whole and that for the individual members (that is, 
again, for the children). 

III. The part for the general is the inclosing, 
as it were, the protecting part; that for the chil- 
dren, the inclosed, protected part. 

IV. The children can not be and should by no 
means be introduced by this garden into the to- 
tality of the vegetable world, but only into the 
part which most closely touches human needs, thus 
into the field plants and those of the garden in 
a more limited sense; and therefore the general 
land should be divided into garden and field land. 

V. But the garden land divides again into the 
flower and vegetable garden. 

VI. The arable land is for the oil plants, corn, 
leguminous plants, bulbous plants, turnips and eab- 
bages, finally plants for fodder. 

VII. According to the quantity of land, larger 
pieces may be given to the children for their little 
gardens, and even a piece of garden land to each 
child alone. But if the children are many and the 
space limited, then the space for each individual 
must be cireumseribed, or even a smaller piece may 
be given to two children together. This connee- 
tion of twos in the kindergarten has something good 
in it—it teaches friendliness, and each child is so 
much the richer for what the other puts in the bed. 

- Where there is enough land each child may be 
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given four square feet in the form of a square; 
where there is less land, six square feet, in the form 
of an oblong, may be given to two children to- 
gether. Where, however, the number of the chil- 
dren is large and the land small, two children must 
be content with four square feet. 

VIII. The paths which divide and again com- 
bine the whole are cither the principal paths or 
cross paths (between the single beds); the latter 
may be one foot wide. But it is a good plan to 
make the principal paths, if possible, at least two 
and one half feet wide, so that two children may 
walk in thent side by side. 

This must suffice for the division and use of the 
land in the general. In the particular the follow- 
ing is yet to be remarked: 

In their own little beds the children ean plant 
what and how they will, also deal with the plants 
as they will, that they may learn from their own 
injudieious treatment that plants also can not grow 
well unless they are treated carefully according to 
laws. This will be shown to them by the plants 
in the common. bed, which they must observe care- 
fully,.so that they may calmly notice them in their 
development frouf the seed through the germinat- 
ing, growing, blossoming, and fructifying to the 
seed again. 

In sowing or planting 
different seeds of the plants 


this common bed the 
should be shown to the 
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drentren for comparison and placed by one another, 
wb the points of resemblance and difference should 
be sought out, so that the child may be able to 
name the different plants and to distinguish their 
seeds from one another. In the summer and fall, 
after the seeds have ripened, they should be gath- 
ered and kept for use in winter (about which more 
will be said in a later article on winter employ- 
ments in the kindergarten) and for replanting in 
spring. When it is possible the seeds should be 
kept in little paper boxes which have been previous- 
ly made by the children themselves. (More will 
be said of this in the articles about the employ- 
ments of children in general and in particular.) 
The plants set out in the gardens should be 


compared in the same way. Each child should. 


have the eare of keeping its own bed in order; the 
common beds should be cared for by all together, 
or by several children at the same time on alternate 
days (for instance, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons). 

In order that the children may be aware of the 
name of the plant while looking at and examining 
it, it is a good plan to place by the side of each 
kind of plant the name (formed by sticks) which 
can be easily read by children whose plays and 
employments have made them conversant with the 
stick forms; besides, the children thus obtain a 
clear view of and complete insight into the whole. 
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Just so manifold are the results when the bed 
of each child is indicated by its name in the man- 
mer before given. Each child immediately finds 
out the bed of his friend and himself receives, 
through the name standing by his bed, the merited 
silent praise or blame according as he has been 
careless or careful. 

Besides, the child as yet unskilled in the knowl- 
edge of letters and of reading is thereby exereised 
in both, since he tries to find out the names‘ from 
the signs. 

Finally, and lastly, the ehild receives through 
all, as was already mentioned above in a more lim- 
ited sense, a complete view of and clear insight 
into the whole, by which the memory especially is 
strengthened, the memory of places, things, names, 
and qualities, as well as the memory of time, by 
the differing stages of development of the plants, 
and by the tending of them. 

All this, however, by no means exhausts the 
significance and influence of the garden on the 
children. As the child finds in it an image of the 
true family, life, of the genuine common life 
(where the whole and general protect the individ- 
ual and partieula and the latter has a retroactive, 
beneficial effect on the former), so he finds in each 
object by its creation, growth, and decay—that is, 
its development from the unit and its return to the 
representation of the unit—an image or type of 
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himself which leads him to a better understanding, 
a more correct comprehension of himself. 

Tt is an incalculable benefit for man to become 
early familiar with the course and the stages of 
his development, as natural as they are general 
(even if it be only in dim anticipation); and the 
boy or girl can early attain to this, anticipation 
under suitable guidance by tending the little gar- 
den, and by observing the tending of plants by in- 
telligent and experienced people. 

What has been previously said will serve to ex- 
plain the accompanying drawing (see page 226) so 
far as it concerns the representation and execution. 

The garden is, according to circumstances, cal- 
culated for twelve or twenty-four children. Ac- 
cording as the number of beds is increased in the 
length or in the breadth of the garden, the neces- 
sary number of beds for each number of the chil- 
dren can be obtained. Here a bed of four square 
feet is allowed for one child (or two children)— 
each cross path is to be one foot wide—each of the 
principal paths to be two feet wide. The width 
of the common bed which surrounds the small beds 
is likewise two feet, the length of this fed being di- 
vided into equal parts, according to the number of 
the fruits and plants to which it is to be devoted; 
here in the plan one foot (long or running meas- 
ure), and therefore two square feet are allowed for 
each kind of plant. 
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The side A is devoted to the field fruits; the 
side B to the garden plants. The sequence of the 
former (A) and the manner in which the plants are 
grouped for the purpose of comparison are given. 
The sequence and the order in which the garden 
plants (B) are placed side by side for comparison 
easily result £rom the former. Since it is only too 
difficult, alas, to find with the kindergarten a 
larger place for the gardens or beds for the chil- 
dren, in a symmetrically arranged whole, the saeas- 
ures, especially the width of the paths, are here 
given as small as possible, and so the whole garden 
is only twenty-five feet long and fourteen wide. 
Tt is, however, better to make the principal paths 
at least two and one half feet wide. 

Each of the sticks used for the child’s name is 
given about one inch and a half for its usual 
width and about the same in length (which, how- 
ever, may be three inches longer, according to cir- 
cumstances). In the same manner one of the 
sticks used for the name of a plant is given in equal 
width, though not so long. The thickness of each 
stick is one fourth of an inch. 

There must be as many of these sticks as there 
are of children afid of kinds of plants. If it is 
desired to make the child familiar with bushes also, 
it ean be done by a hedge surrounding the whole. 

Tn a kindergarten which has lasted some years 
the seeds of natural (wild) plants (grasses, herbs, 
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ete.) may be sown in the third or fourth year, in- 
stead of those of cultivated ones, thus increasing 
the child’s knowledge of Nature and plants. 

As the seeds and plants have been compared by 
the children in common, the seeds should be sown 
and the plants set out in common and, as it were, 
festively. In order yet more to fix this impression 
and expression, the kindergartner accompanies the 
planting of the garden with an appropriate song: 


Let us to the garden go, 

All our little seeds to sow; a 

Warm air through the vale will blow, 

Making each seed sprout and grow, 
Ete. 


So, later, when the seeds have germinated, the 
plants have grown, 

In the garden we would be, 
All our little plants to see. 

Tt is only necessary to say a word more about 
the retroactive effect and the influence of such fos- 
tering of Nature and plants on the intellect and 
knowledge, as well as on the spirit and on the 
feeling, indeed on the whole actual and creating 
life of the child. For whoever thus stands in the 
midst of the whole, and thus grows forth in and 
from it, must well comprehend the whole. There- 
fore parents who possess a garden should never 
neglect to give up a sufficient space to their ehild 
or children to tend and eultivate in little beds. 
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They will thus provide for the childreg, with some 
plain, judicious guidance, a fount of inner moral 
elevation and strengthening. 

Indeed even the thoughtful tending of a little 
window garden or a flower pot is for the child a 
pure fount of moral improvement. So cultivating 
is Nature in her effects, even through the simplest 
plant, for him who early opens heart and sense to 
her beneficent influences. 


E 


VIII. 


PLAN FOR THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
' , NURSES AND EDUCATORS. 


“ KrwpERGARTENS" are the surest means, the 
most correct way, the simplest method of general 
elevation and ennobling, clear aecomplisiment and 
beautiful representation of genuine family life in 
all conditions and relations, as the single, true 
fount of contented individual life, joyful social 
life, free publie life, and united life of humanity. 

Fr. FROEBEL. 


§ 1. Am or, rae INSTITUTION. 


a. In General. 

The aim of the institution is, in general, to 
train young women who are suited for such work, 
to tend, develop, and educate the child from its 
birth up to the time when it is fully prepared to 
begin its school life, and so up to the beginning of 
the instruction of the school properly so called. Its 
design is thus to train these young women in the 
union of the home, Nature, the school, and life as 
a whole (necessarily single in itself) for the attain- 


ment of the educational aim—comprehension, de- 
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velopment and cultivation of man (from childhood 
up) in his personal individuality, and also as a 
member of the great life-whole. 


§ 2. Amt or THE INSTITUTION. 


b. In Particular. 


The aim of education designated in the former 
section can be attained in various ways, as it must 
be continued through various stages of develop- 
ment. These various ways ean be essentially two- 
fold, either the domestie family education (com- 
plete in itself) or the education in common in child 
circles and child unions (as one trains plants alone 
and singly in a room or in full life union with 
other plants in a garden), therefore the aim of this 
educational institution is also necessarily a mani- 
fold one, either: 4 

I. The training of women as educational help- 
ers for the house and family merely; and here 
again either: 

1. First of all, only for the first stage of the 
fostering of childhood, the training of nursery 
maids and nurses; or 

2. Up to the completely developed capacity for 
school, indeed up to the beginning of real school 
instruction, the training of directors and educators 
of children for the family; or, finally: 

II. The training of directors and educators of 
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whole circles of children and child unions, as it 
were, true kindergartens (as one has flower gardens 
and tree gardens in which, as here, the flowers and 
trees, so there the children are the exclusive objects 
of consideration and fostering, of common devel- 
opment and education in the coherence of Nature 
and life), thus for kindergartners. 


§ 3. Forume Prays ror tae Destenarep Am. 


The stated circles of educational. operations 
jointly rest on the same foundation and are derived 
from the same source. Each one includes the 
knowledge and training of the others, only with 
greater or less conspieuousness and expansion of its 
own peculiar requirements. So the training of 
nursery maids and nurses (or rather, as they should 
be called, child fosterers and educational helpers) 
differs from that of the child directors and child 
educators, properly so-called, merely in this, that 
the training of the first aims more at mere practice 
and knowledge of the particulars and their true 
application, while the training of the second has in 
view more the insight into and the survey over the 
whole, and not only the freer appropriation result- 
ing from these, but also the later fulfillment of the 
yoeation, more full of life, and more freely active. 
Therefore the training for both aims of cultivation 
can go on in this institution in certain respects 


side by side. 
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§ 4. Acr or Tuose wHo ENTER. 


A full-grown, healthy, and vigorous body fits 
those of from upward of fifteen to twenty years to 
be trained for the more limited, first vocation of 
child fosterers. 

For the training for the more extended second 
vocation, as child directors and kindergartners, in 
general as child educators, the most suitable age 
is from seyenteen to twenty years, in proportion 
to the degree of love of and kindness toward chil- 
dren, love and capacity for playful employment 
with children, and for the animated, joyous, and 
peaceful view of the world which they have at- 
tained. Yet, under the above-named conditions 
(which are indeed at times fulfilled in yet earlier 
years) older persons are yot excluded from en- 
trance into the training institution. 


§ 5. Sracm or Currrvarton or Tuosg wHo ENTER. 


Besides the already named conditions for the 
choice of this vocation—love for children, capacity 
and disposition for play and employment. with 
them, purity of character, consequently sense and 
modesty—a womanly religious feeling of union 
with God, and a liking and capacity for singing, 
are indispensably requisite. The knowledge and 
dexterity which a good publie school and girls’ 
school give are also needed, especially by those 
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who wish to eultivate themselves for child directors 
and kindergartners—in fine, as educators. Should 
the knowledge be more extended, so much the 
greater is its use for the future efficiency—also 
more extended—of those who enter. 


§ 6. Duration or rur TRAINING Covnsr. 


Time and need press urgently, and the pecun- 
jary means are usually insufficient to defray the 
cost of a longer training. So fully twenty-si« 
weeks ave fixed upon for the first course of training. 
On account of the inflexible demand of cireum- 
stances which I have just mentioned, this course 
must usually suffice for the acquirement of the 
most necessary training, as it can not be pursued 
further. Of course much might be compressed 
into the twenty-six weeks, and unremitting dili- 
gence, strenuous employment of the time, and some 
favoring preparation of the subject beforehand are 
needed to reach the goal. It has, however, been 
completely reached by several students, 


§ 7. Tue ATTAINMENT OF THE Ant or CULTIVATION. 


The attainment of the aim of cultivation indi- 
cated in § 3 (beyénd the wise employment of the 
time required in the former section) depends*espe- 
cially on the students’ correct comprehension of the 
impulses (to activity and employment) of their 
own lives, and of their laws, as well as, later, on 
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the consideration and fostering of such impulses 
and of their laws of development in the child. The 
inevitable condition of the attainment of the aim of 
cultivation designated in § 3 is to see into these laws 
of cultivation, to find them in one’s own life, as 
well as to recognize and foster them in the life of 
the child, or at least to faithfully order one’s life 
according to their requirements, as they make 
themselves known in each simple womanly mind. 


§ 8. Dision or Tre norme tHe TRAINING 
Course. 


The day of instruction begins at seven o'clocl: 
A. a during the winter half year for the partici- 
pants in this training school, as well as for those 
in the general educational institution. At this 
time they take part in the general morning prayer 
and also, immediately afterward, in the religious 
instruction in the classes on that subject in the edu- 
cational institution. They do this in order to ob- 
tain firm religious opinions and clear insight into 
the nature of religion and its development in man- 
kind, especially at the stage of childhood. They 
should gain such insight for their own benefit as 
well as for later use with thos confided to their 
fostering eare, as religion is the only sure, satisfy- 
ing, vital foundation of an edueation rich in re- 
sults and blessings. 

From 8 to 9 o'clock.—Breakfast and free time. 
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From 9 to 10 o'clock.—Bringing forward and 
observing the phenomena and course of develop- 
ment, consequently also the laws of development 
of the human being and the child; reflecting upon 
the insight into the being and nature of the child 
proceeding from these, and the demand thereby ex- 
pressed for its tending and education, as a guiding 
thread to the fulfillment of the above-named voca- 
tion—the tending and education of children. 

From 10 to 12 o’clock.—Acquirement óf the 
before recognized means of setting the child to 
work and developing it, especially the aequirement 
of the right kind of intercourse, the suggestive 
talk with the ehild, learning the suggestive child 
songs, and especially the means of corresponding, 
training of the limbs and senses for the unfolding 
of the soullife in the child as a whole in itself, 
and also as a part of the whole human life. The 
family book [Mother-Plays, ete.] of Friedrich 
Froebel serves as a foundation. 

From 12 to 2 o’clock.—Dinner, freedom of 
action, free employment with the children of the 
family circle, and the reviewing by each student 
of what has been before learned. 

From 2 to 4Co'clock.—Making the proper ob- 
jects for play and employment and the proper 
means for the developing of children, by education, 
for future reasonable self-dependence. Then prac- 
tice with these objects for free use in accordance 
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with the various gifts of Friedrich Froebel's play- 
whole; with essential consideration of all which 
Nature and life offer—that is, observation of nat- 
ural objects and of the phenomena of life in ac- 
cordance with the various stages of the development 
of childhood. 

From 4 to 5 o'clock.—Supper and free time. 

From 5 to 6 o'clock.—Taking part in the play- 
ful occupations of the little ones in the united edu- 
cating families and of the youngest pupils in the 
general educational institution. 

From 6 to 7 o’clock.—Acquirement of pecul- 
iar little manual dexterities which constantly de- 
velop themselves from the above-named play-whole, 
each forming in itself relatively an individual 
whole, and all together forming a coherent whole 
for the children’s representing employment (on the 
side. of the present domestic use, and later of that 
of the social, as on the side of the formation and 
cultivation of the sense of beauty and also of the 
laws of thought and reason), and for the awaken- 
ing and anticipation of the inner coherence of all 
manifoldness, the development of a, harmonious 
multiplicity from a unity, and for the anticipation 
of the laws of development in Nature and life. 
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§ 9. A Few more ESSENTIAL PECULIARITIES AND 
« THE KEYSTONE or THE TRAINING Course. 


The division of the day for the duration of the 
training course has indeed been given in general in 
the preceding section, yet it should be understood 
i that everi the advancing season effects many alter- 

ations in it. Thus, for example, in the spring 

months of the training course the science of plants 
for the stage of the development of childhood ås en- 
tered upon from 2 to 3 o'elock. ) 

There also intervenes between the above-given 
hours of instruction the execution of free exercises 
of the body and the practice of the movement 
plays; as also, twice a week for at least an hour, 
such plays with the little ones of the educating 

J circle, and also twice a week occupation and play 
j~ with the children in the school of our pastoral vil- 
lage of Eichfeld. As thus the training for the 
fostering and education of children embraces all 
the requirements of the child in bodily (dietetieal) 
and intellectual (pedagogical) respects, so does it 
also in observation of all the directions of the 
various inclinations of the child, quite espe- 
cially for the Clementary preparation | for the 
school and for leading the child into that prepara- 


tion. 
This preparation for the foundation of the 
school instruetion, and the reference to it, can, 
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/ 
TE ér, be only briefly. indicated in the first 
wise, owing to the limited time, although suffi- 
dently for a further individual progressive cultiva- 
tion of the students through their ability and their 
own judgment. 

Where a second complete course is possible, an 
elementary preparation for the school,and the in- 
troduction into the first educational instruction is 
exhaustively given. 

In this training course for harmonious, total 
fostering of childhood, as already indicated in sec- 
tions 1 and 8, the child will be considered and 
treated in its individual personality, and also as an 
essential member of the great life-whole; thus, ae- 
cording to its nature, as a part-whole. Therefore 
one of the principal objects of the training school 
is to have the students learn to clearly know and 
vividly recognize their future little charges as they 
now recognize themselves in this double nature, as 
wholes and yet members, in order thus to educate 
them to the anticipation of the belonging together 
of all that is different, the union of all that is sepa- 
rate, to the anticipation of the invisible and spir- 
itual in the visible and corporeal; of the abiding in 
the transitory; of the good even ih the evil; and in 
this way to train them to the consideration and 
fostering of all good afl to the union with all good 
in life, to the union in thought, will, and deed with 
Him who is good and the fount of all good—with 
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God—thus in genuine self-union and life union, up 
to true union with God, 


8 10. Oursrpg Conprrions or ENTRANCE. 


The participants in a training course can either 
have board and lodging in the general educational 
institution, or the latter in certain houses in the 
village by the week, in which ease — dollars are 
to be paid weekly to the above-named educational 
institution. The students themselves“ provide for 
bed, washing, light, and fuel, as well as for the 
care of the room. Doing the washing and the daily 
care of the room afford practice which may be es- 
sential at a later time, but the washing can be 
cheaply done in the village. 

Or the students ean procure board and lodging 
from the inhabitants‘of the place, in which ease 
the compensation amounts to about half, including 
light and fuel in the common sitting-room. 

One half dollar should be paid weekly for each. 
person for the whole instruction, so that, in the first 
case, the whole course will amount to — dollars per 
month; in the second ease — dollars per month. 


€ 
§ 11. Brermwwrwa or THE Covmsk. 


Tt is best for the trailing course to begin on 


the first of December, so that part of the time may — 


fall in the spring months. 
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§ 12. Coxcruprva REMARKS. 


The aim of this institution is generalization of 
an edueation corresponding to human nature and to 
the nature of the child, of an edueation which sat- 
isfies the definite requirements of the stage of hu- 
man cultivation which has been attained by effort, 
and especially the more general carrying out of this 
education in families. The attainment of this 
aim has till now presented many difficulties in re- 
gard to the’ unavoidable expenses of training the 
students. Therefore unions of the fathers of fami- 
lies and other persons devoted to benevolent and 
humane objeets, who recognize the comprehension 
of childhood and the aim of training here pre- 
sented as founded on their convictions, are invited. 
on the ground and in accordance with the aims of 
their unions to make it one of their objects to ob- 
viate these diffieulties in eases where, for example, 
the establishment of a kindergarten in the province 
of their union is concerned, and thus to promote 
the efficiency of this training school; since all that 
is virtuous and good ean be attained only through 
an education true to Nature and human mature, 
thus an education worthy of humanity, consequent- 
ly the genuine family education. 

But, on the other hand, young women in the 
before-mentioned relations and of the above-men- 
tioned age who must choose a suitable means of 
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securing a respectable living, and also those who 
are hindered by their parents or by their position, 
are invited to prove. whether they find in them- 
selves capacity and inclination for the vocation (so 
rich in blessing) of the education of children which 
is here presented; whether they find in themselves 
firm will, perseverance, and capability of self-sacri- 
fee fo seck out the right way and confidently to 
train themselves toward the fulfillment of this vo- 


cation. 
E 


§ 13. REFERENCE. 

All those who wish to take part in such a 
training course for themselves, their daughters, 
their relations, and wards, or for women as objects 
of humane assistance, should therefore address let- 
ters to the undersigned. 

' FRIDRICH FROEBEL, 


The Training School for Children’s Nurses and Educators, 
KEILHAU, NEAR RUDOLSTADT, October, 1847. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE PRESENCE OF HER MAJ- 
ESTY THE QUEEN OF SAXONY, IN DRESDEN, AT 
THE TOWER PAVILION, JANUARY 7, 1839. 


2 


Norre anp Hoyorep HEARERS: 

In Nature as in life, all stands in constant, 
‘inner coherence, in the highest vital coherence 
which leads to God, indeed even unites with God. 
I believe that this highly respected, highly hon- 
ored assembly will willingly excuse me from ad- 
ducing proofs of this, and so much the more will- 
ingly as these proofs can be easily produced from 
every point of view, in every direction, and in every 
form, and can be demonstrated by the facts of Na- 
ture and life, as well as by the utterances of the 
wisest men. É 

In Nature all is intuition and life. Every phe- 
nomenon has its sufficient foundation and its neces- 
sary consequence. Finally, Natur is the first mani- 
festation of God; it is the manifestation of God 
by fact and deed. Therefore this coherence is not 
only deeply grounded and true, but it is also 
equally deeply grounded and equally true that to 
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live unrestrained and undisturbed in this high co- 
herence of Nature and life gives to each created 
thing in its degree the finest fruits of life; but it 
gives to man the highest goods of the soul—seren- 
ity of spirit, peace of heart, and joyousness of life. 

Was not this expressed and is it not still hourly 
expressed to us by Him who governs life, before 
whose name bow the hearts and spirits of those who 
know Him? 

Since we now see represented in Nature for us, 
actually and symbolically, as it were, those highest 
ideas of life, since we perceive in Nature the fruits 


which are the sound and clear and complete living* - 


expressign of the innermost, even manifestations of 
the highest (as the holy bards of ancient times 
teach us), should not therefore the human being, 
the crown of creation, also strive to live in this 
high, all-prospering harmony of life which God 
himself so visibly manifests to us in his creation 
and by his creation? Should now we adults, we 
parents, we educators and teachers, in general we 
fosterets of childhood and of humanity in the child 
—should, in short, the conscious human being, to 
whom it is indeed for himself no longer wholly pos- 
sible to be able £o live undisturbed according to 
the high coherence of Nature and life—should we 
not at least strive not only to lead our children, 
even from the beginning of their existence, into 
Nature and life in accordance with this all-har- 
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mony and coherence, but to make it perceptible 
to and recognizable by them? 

The earnestness of this life question to which, 
highly respected, highly honored hearers, I could 
not close my mind and spirit, to the solution of 
which, therefore, I could not refuse my life and 
strength, is the cause that I ventured at least to 
strive toward this solution. 

The earnestness and high importances of this 
life question caused me to venture to obey the sum- 
mons to lay my attempt to solve this problem be- 
fore an assembly, in every respect 80 prominéntly 
edistinguished, for their examination. I beg, there- 
fore, for great indulgence and considerate judg- 
ment of the imperfection with which I am now 
able to demonstrate the whole in word and deed. 

Tf now there is everywhere in Nature and life 
inwardly united coherence, the truth of which has 
been conceded by us (or at least assumed to be con- 
ceded), each individual must be in life at the same 
time a whole in himself and a part of a whole—he 
must be a part-whole. The expression easily ex- 
plains itself, as there is nothing in the surrounding 
world, and especially in Nature, which does not 
justify this expression, which dog: not illustrate its 
truth. , 

The child himself is such a part-whole since he 
unites and connects father and mother, the human 
being and Nature, the human being and God; thus 
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he mediates between all being and life, even in its 
opposites, and therefore it is easy to awaken and ," 
foster in the ehild the anticipation, and, finally, the 
consciousness of the unity of the individual life " 
abiding in God. 

But how and through what is the human being 
to rise, as a child, to the anticipation, comprehen- 
sion, and living expression of this inwardly united 
coherenge and harmony of life? 

First of all, the human being, even from his 
first appearance on earth, from his fifst entrance 
into*the family, should be not only considered and 
regarded, but also tended and treated in all-united + 
life coherence with God, Nature, and humanity, 
and in all ways as a part-whole. , 

Every error in regard to this threefold inner 
comprehension of the child and human being, even 
though it be but slight, injures his elear unfolding 
and disturbs the completenéss of his life forma- 
tion. Therefore this triune conception of the child 
and of the life of childhood is our first problem. 
Then, secondly, the human being, even as a child, 
is to be led to the anticipation and conception, as 
well as to the self-demonstration of the inward 


uniting coherenceg so that he is led to observe, con- i 
ceive of, and treat each object of Nature and him- = 
“I 


self first of all as a part-whole of Nature. 
Therefore the real starting point, the sufficing 


foundation of all development is to retain this per- 
D 18 
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ception of Nature and of the world in its innermost 
essence and with all its consequences. But since 
each self-developing being and life, therefore also 
the life of the child, expresses itself in and by activ- 
ity, we have thus, noble and honored hearers, come 
to the point from which I would like to begin the 
education of the child, or from which, in my opin- 
ion, a satisfactory education of the human being 
begins; viz., from the correct comprehengion and 
fostering of the child’s life and of his impulse to 
creative activity in accordance with the develop- 
ment of Nature, of life, and of the world. * 

But all activity is threefold, or expresses itself 
in a threefold action—in development, reception, 
and the union of both, viz., comparison and forma- 
tion. This threefold activity appears in all which 
surrounds the child, as, for example, in every plant 
as well as in the life of thé child himself. Thus 
the life of the child also must be comprehended in 
this triplicity of its creative activity, and must he 
treated according tout. 

The human being, and therefore the child, is 
indeed led to all this through Nature itself, since 
there is nothing in Nature which does not lead 
from every point to God as wellyas to man; there 
is nothing in it (Nature) which is not a part-whole, 
which does not show activity. An apple on a tree 
is an example of this fact. .It is a whole, since a 
whole tree can be again produced from it; and is 
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also a part of the tree and of Nature, since it re- 
ceives its juices through the tree and can actually 
develop itself into a tree, only in coherence with 
Nature. , , 

But Nature with its phenomena is at oyce too 
near to and too far from the human being, and there 
is therefore needed, especially for the child, a con- 
necting third which, as it were, unites in itself the 
properties of each part-whole of Nature and the 
properties of the child as a part-whole of the All- 
life, and yet is neither of the two. “This is the 
ball* For since the connecting third can be nei- 
ther an object of Nature nor the child or hu- 
man being himself, it must necessarily be, on the 
one hand, a produet of the human mind (so that 
the human being may be assured that it bears his 
nature in itself), and, on the other hand, it must 
bear in itself the properties of Nature, that it may 
be the mediator for Nature and for each part-whole 
of Nature. The ball fulfills these conditions, since 
it appears as a self-centered whole, but also at the 
same time.as striving toward a higher whole, to- 
ward the earth and its center. ' 

It is also the ball which especially corresponds 
to the life of the child and his activity, in which 
the child finds the self-centered starting point and 
completely satisfactory expression for this activity. 
As the ball easily develops activity from itself, it 
also receives into itself the activity of the child and 
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shows both what is received and what developed 
in an externally uniting phenomenon. 

I could therefore also call the ball the repre- 
sentative for all which exists, and this designation 
or view can not only be most completely justi- 
fied, but even bears within itself something very 
developing and full of life. And so the phenom- 
enon of the ball, as connecting the human being 
and Nature (and first of all the child and Nature), 
has its foundation in a higher indispensable require- 
ment, viz., that the human being, in order to un- 
derstand Nature, must create it anew, as it were, in 
and from himself in a manner peculiar to himself. 


In this effort now the plays entered upon by me 


and here brought forward for examination have 
their further ground as means of introduction into 
Nature for recognition and as types for the hu- 
man being, first of all for thé child. 

But everything that exists like the man and 
child combines and unites opposites in itself, in- 
deed resolves them in itself—for example, rest and 
activity, power and material, ete.—so it is also with 
the ball even in its outward appearance, since the 
ball (full of material) immediately requires and 
demands the hollow ball in the surrounding air or 
the surrounding general space. 

Through all this the ball not only serves as an 
introduction into the knowledge of the most gen- 
eral properties of natural objects, but also into the 
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knowledge of Nature and of the essence of Nature, 
and leads as well to the knowledge of the human 
being in his outward appearance as to the insight 
into his inner nature and into the unity of that na- 
ture, thus leading to the observance of its require- 
ments. Therefore the ball is a mirror of all, and 
of the life in all, of the general as of the particular, 
and of the human being who receives both into 
himself. 

To have intimated this about the ball and its 
nature as the first plaything of the child must now 
suffice for me, since I, noble and honored hearers, 
have been obliged already longer than I desired to 
direct your attention to this object in order not 
only to justify the starting from the ball, but also 
to bring it out clearly. For if we are united about 
the first point and the first means of the fostering 
and development of the life of the child we shall 
go on, I hope, like the skipper on the open sea 
when he has found the power or force pointing 
toward a unity—the compass. 

But in Nature the outer proceeds from the 
inner, the special and particular from the general 
and united, ete., by means of the opposite; the in- 
flexible from the*movable, the manifold and com- 
posite from the simple and whole. So also repre- 
senting all this, the inflexible sphere and the com- 
posite cube come forth from the soft and simple 
ball. Therefore the sphere and cube are the next 
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playthings, or rather the next suitable means of | 
employment of the child. But in the sphere, al- 
though solid, becomes yet more precisely prominent 
the easy mobility of the ball, as in the cube the 
manifoldness resting in the ball, of whieh I shall : | 
n only permit myself to mention the most striking l 
phenomena. I must wholly set aside,.for want of 
time, the especial consideration of the sphere in 
contrast with the ball, since the phenomena of the 
sphere are „only the sharper and more perfected 
phenomena of the ball, on account of the greater 
weight and hardness of the sphere. l 
In the sphere, as in the ball, in whatever posi- t 
tion they may be, are to be distinguished three prin- 
cipal directions always at right angles to each other, 
conditioned by the lower, upper, and middle points. I 
* These three principal directions are in many ways | 
the key to recognition, comprehension, and repre- | 
sentation of every form and figure, of every size ^ 
and, number, even of life in its intelleétual phe- 
nomena. It must not, therefore, remain unnoticed 
that as we perceive in each object three activities— 
the developing, the receiving, and the gomparing— 
so also the principal direction, even in the ball, 
is determined by three points, ind the principal 
directions in the ball, in the sphere, and in the eube 
are again necessarily represented by three. The 
importance of this observation of a constantly un- 
divided, eoherent three will come up to us, from 
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' this point on, more and more full of life, and will 
faithfully conduct us to our goal, as that perception, 
deeply grounded in ‘the most secret innermost na- 
ture of things, faithfully shows, even to the child, 
the way to fulfill many of the requirements which 
life makes. 

In the gube each end of the three principal di- 
rections appears extended to a surface, since each 
of the principal directions comes forward externally 
four times as four edges, whereby the cube Shows 
three times four parallel edges. And so six sur- 
faces of the cube, each two of which are parallel 
to one another, appear as postulated in its interior 
as well as in the inside of the sphere and of the 
ball. We must here postpone a particular refer- 
ence to the manner in which, on the contrary, the 


phenomenon of the eight corners of the cube is pre-* 


Supposed in the inside of it and also in the inside of 
the sphere and of the ball. Tt is only important to 
us at present to give further prominence to the fact 
that in the sphere and ball all directions show them- 
selves as different only in position, but alike in 
size. In the eube, on the contrary, these directions 
` (which in the sphere only differ in position) show 
also the differente in size. They first of all show. 
themselves as directions from one surface to an- 
Other (surface directions), as directions from one 
edge to another (edge directions), and as dirce- 
tions from one corner to another (corner directions), 
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If we now look at this thoughtfully and serutiniz- 
ingly we must recognize that the cube, first of all, 
makes its inner nature externally visible; and, sec- 
ond, which is yet more remarkable, leads to the per- 
ception and recognition of the fact that the outside | 
of the sphere is only the representation (manifesta- a 
tion) of the inside. A special mention of the man- y 
ner of making this perceptible must also be post- 
poned. Only the great law of Nature and life 1 
thus ‘made known—to make the internal external, 4 
to make the external internal, and to place both in 
uniting comparison—this greatest and first (and yet 
. simplest and most extended) law of Nature, life, and 
education, must not remain unexpressed. Tt is the | 
more important to express this law as it thus be- 
comes clearly perceptible how the kinds of employ- 
* ment entered upon by these plays not only lead 
to a notice of the laws of Nature, but bring them 
near to the comprehension and penetration of the ^ | 
human being, even as a child, and so to their ap- 
plication in his individual life. For we ask, What 
is the highest aim of man’s activity from the be- 
ginning to the end, or at least what should it be? 
Can we give any other answer than to make known 
the unity of all life, goodness itsAf, God, through 
all which he creates from himself; to recognize the 
unity of all life, goodness itself, God, in all which 
surrounds and therefore acts upon man, and thus 
above all in Nature; and comparing both to per- 
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ceive the one divine life, the unity in the workings 


of God, and, lastly, goodness itself everywhere in | 


the universe, in life, and in Nature? 

To this now I would guide even the little child 
(constantly bearing in mind the expression “ one ”’) 
in his first free action, in his play, unconsciously 
to himself, and indeed wordlessly, through the con- 
templation of object and action. 

It has been already recognized that the ball is 
the means of introduction into that which is gen- 
eral—first of all into that which is general in Na- 
ture. It must now be stated that the eube is the 
means of pereeption of and introduction into that 
which is particular in Nature, and also in the forma- 
tion of the life of man and of the child. 

. A slight indication must suffice for the cube 
on each of these two sides. On the first, the side 
of Nature, this is thus shown: 

Where the directions of surface are equally 
formed we find all the fixed forms which belong 
to the spherical, cubical formation, to the tessular 
system in mineralogy, as in the noble metals. 
Where the edge directions appear to define it we 
find the two-and-two-sided formation of the fixed 
shapes—e. g., in the feldspar; and where the corner 
direetions determine the formation, the three-and- 
three-membered system enters, as in the quartz. 

In this there may at the same time lie an indica- 
tion of how the child fostering for which we strive 
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is at the same time also the genuine representation 
of comprehensive and impressive knowledge of Na- 
ture, and that the child therefore most thankfully 
recognizes a fostering of childhood in accordance 
with Nature when this kind fostering is also be- 
stowed upon the natural sciences, since the child 
feels his relation to Nature in her inngrmost striv- 
ings, and so enjoys that fostering, although not ar- 
bitrarily and accidentally. 

Th reference to life, the fact appears that in all 
changes of the phenomena, the fountain and union 
of them, as well as their outer and inner coherence, 
should be retained for recognition and exercise. 
For the penetrating, thorough consideration of Na- 
ture leads the whole human race, as well as the 
individual man, always to God, as the divine 
teacher and educator of humanity himself says; and 
therefore the deeply penetrating consideration of 
Nature in reference to man’s heart and soul, mind 
.and life, becomes a sacred duty to his disciples and 
followers. Finally, who does not know, indeed 
what truly cultivated person doubts at the present 
time, that the thoughtful consideration of Nature 
has or should haye a like aim with genuine child 
fostering, the aim which is given?to the human be- 
ing with his life, to recognize the fountain of all 
life, and, as we live through it, to live in and 
with it. 

The sphere and cube will thus be given to the 
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child, and therefore in general to the human being, 
as the next plaything, or as the following means 
of employment, that he may be introduced into the 
manifoldness of Nature, of his own life, and of 
all life; and also at the same time that he may 
comprehend the inner and outer coherence of the 
two, and the unity in all manifoldness of each by 
the changes of the phenomena, and retain it that 
he may not be wrecked therein. : 

jut I must hasten to my goal, however will- 


ingly I would still extend further my observations ` 
about each of these subjects, since I esteem them - 


important for the life-fostering of the child and for 
the attainment of his future inner and outer peace 
of life. 

As the unity of the ball requires manifoldness, 
especially the manifoldness of the cube and also of 
the sphere, as I have pointed out, so now further in- 
divisibility requires the divided, the single requires 
separation. Each child shows us this, for he 
tries to divide everything; at least he brings each 
thing to his mouth in order to bite into it, although 
he is as yeteunable to bite off a piece of it. This, 
however, by no means sets aside the fact that this 
phenomenon may have and actually has other 
causes. It is emough that we all know the child's 
desire to take things to pieces, which, if not suffi- 
ciently noticed in bringing him up, becomes a dis- 
Position to destroy. 
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The next plaything for the child must therc- 
fore be a divided simple body. ‘This body must be 
divided in the smallest and slightest way, and yet 
on all sides, Such is the eube once divided on 
each side, through the middle and parallel. to its 
surfaces, thus separating the principal cube into 
eight part-cubes similar to it, and exactly like each 
other, 

Permit me one glance at our words, which are 
so fill of meaning. On aecount of their impor- 
tance, special attention (Acht) must be given to the 
eight (acht) equal part-cubes (similar in form to the 
principal cube), beeause what the principal eube 
shows once the eight part-eubes together make 
known eight (acht) times. | 

The division of the cube once on each side, or, 
in other words, its division on all sides, necessitates 
the remark that the opposites, which are in this case 
one side and all sides, must always appear united, 
and the one-sided should no sooner be seized upon 
than it is again recognized necessarily as a member, 
as an indispensably essential development of all-sid- 
edness, > 

But now, how and through what does the once 
divided eube correspond to the n&ture of the child 
and satisfy hi 

For application in life, especially in edueational 
life, it may be stated that the tendency of the in- 
telligence, proceeding from the first contemplation, 

. 


impulse to activity? 
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is to separate; as the tendeney of the heart, pro- 
ceeding from the same conteniplation, is to unite. 
This, however, does not deny, but rather proceeds * 
necessarily from the fact that they, especially in 
ater life, exchange their róles and effects, so that 
what was before separating becomes uniting, and 
what was before uniting becomes separating. But 
this is here no further carried out, yet should be at 
cast touched upon in order to avoid unnecessary 
objection. As now the intelligence separateseand 
the intellect unites, practical life d@mands the 
form, and this is furnished by the cube thus di- 
vided. 

So now the third play, which legitimately de- 
velops before our eyes, gives the possibility, in- 
ty, of comprehending the child and 
ie human being, by means,of it, in the triplicity 
of his nature as a fecling and experiencing, as a 


eed the nee 


thinking and recognizing, as a creating and form- 
ing being. 

And so the play-forms which can be represented 
by it, or the results of the tendency to activity fos- 
tered in the child, are either forms of knowledge, 
of truth, of thought (often the child also briefly 


names them in his play, learning forms), such as 


$ 4, 8; or forms of feeling, of beauty, of the heart; 
(the child also well names them, pieture-forms); or 
forms of use, of life (the child also well names 
them, object-forms). As this exposition corre- 
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sponds to the nature of the human being, of the 
child, so it corresponds to the phenomena of Na- 
ture, where appears first the thing and the object 
in general, then the object in reference to unity and 
beauty (as, for example, in the leaf and blossom 
forms), finally according to the laws which govern 
the organization of parts (measure and number, 
ete). It must yet be remarked about these repre- 
sentations that a whole—that is, a divided eube— 
always serves for each of them; a similar law is 
also expresséd in Nature. 

But I must hasten on, since the briefest repre- 
sentation of this subject alone would fill up the 
hour. 

Tt can not escape notice that each successive de- 


velopment must be already founded in the previous 
one, as this is a law of progression and development 
in Nature as well as generality in life. This is also 
an essential law of these plays, as a means of devel- 
opment for children. So the three principal per- 
pendicular * directions of the cube appear even in 
the sphere; here, hówever, as changing; there as’ 
abiding, ete. 

These three principal directions, although ap- 
pearing permanently fixed in the cube, show them- 
selves to be of equal value—that is, each of the 
directions ean be put in the place of the other. 


* The word is here used in its geometrical sense.—Tn. 
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If now any one of these directions is given—for ex- 
ample, as the direction of height—the twoothers are 
necessarily determined as directions of length and 
breadth. But the constant all-sided development 
of the child, as well as the introduction into the 
many-sidedness and all-sidedness of life formation, 
requires that with all changes of position these 
three different directions should appear fixed, con- 
stantly different in themselves from one another, 
yet each always the same. " 

Now, how is this to be obtained? * Simply by 
carrying the dividing cut in the third division 
through the middle of each column, parallel to the 
two side surfaces, instead of through the middle of 
each column parallel to the top surface. The neces- 
sary result of this is the building-stone form, which 
is important for the forming life, especially for 
architectural life. Thé whole principal cube which 
before separated into eight cubes is now in this way 
divided into eight building stones, also well named 
by the children building blocks. 

We see here again, according to a clearly visible 
law of Nature, the formation become more and 
more precise, and at the same time more and more 
manifold, " 

The forms represented with them by the chil- 
dren's impulse to activity are again, as before, sep- 
arated into forms of life, beauty, and knowledge. 
But each series of them is essentially extended by 
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representations on and in a surface, as well as by 
outline representations, especially from the province 
of life and use. 

The most remarkable, however, is the phenome- 
non which is brought forward by this single altera- 
tion of the parts (that each direction, before only 

' different according to the position, is now also dif- 
ferent according to the size). This "is that each 
single form of beauty or picture-form which could 
be represented, at the most, three different times by 
the cube oitce divided on each side or into eight 
part-cubes, may be earried out more than a hun- 
dred—indeed several hundred times—by the cube 
divided into eight building blocks. These forms 
are always different, yet are produced aecording to 
a simple necessary law without any arbitrariness. 

What an effect it must have, what an impres- 
sion it must make, even on the simple intelligence 
of the thoughtful child and on his later developed 
childlike intellect, when he perceives that the hu- 
man being, even he himself, by his own small and 
limited individual power, can form such innumer- 
able things with such small means! ,What must 
an unlimited single power, like that of God, be 
able to accomplish and form woth infinitely less 
means! And these eight blocks have indeed pro- 
ceeded and ean be brought forth even by a child's 
power from the first principal eube, which by itself 
shows already such a great number of alterations, 
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According to experience, it must be assumed 
with certainty that such perceptions can not remain 
in the childish mind, in whieh often the smallest 
impressions have the greatest results, without bene- 
ficial effect for his whole life. And the observa- 
tions of this higher yet simple kind are as many, 
as the representations possible—indeed more, since 
each. representation admits of several different per 
ceptions, 4 

These observations are so much the more im- 
portant for the child, as not only can the represen- 
tations and perceptions be again called forth at any 
time, but also the child is introduced by means of 
them from himself and his play into the notice of 
Nature; and his eyes, too, are opened to the in- 
tuition and perceptions in Nature where these 
truths become formed and actually shine wher- 
ever he turns, So through these plays and this 
way of playing in the life of the child is not 
only introdueed and prepared for, but actually 
obtained and accomplished, that for which we 
Strive—namely, that the ebservation and con- 
templation *of Nature may be the foundation of 
human education, especially of the fostering of 
child life, A à 

Tn this reference must be here made prominent 
a perception important for life and a general law 
Which shows itself in these playful representations, 
as well in Nature as in the life of the human being 

oe * 
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» 
and even of the child, and obtrudes itself in these 
representations. This law is that each following 
development includes each preceding and earlier 
one, as is demonstrated, for example, by the per- 
ception and development of the three different 
principal directions at right angles to each other, 
which are indicated even in the sphere, but first 
appear permanently different in the so-called build- 
ing block. This perception is as important for the 
life of the hyman being, and particularly for the 
development of the child, as the law already pre- 
viously brought forward, that all that follows must 
go out from that which precedes. But the child is 
led by Nature mediated by play, to the recogni- 
tion of this law which is so important for his life 
and which expresses itself on so many sides, and in- 
deed everywhere in Nature., This is the reason 
that these plays appear important to us. For as 
the child is led in such a way to perceive all de- 
velopment and manifoldness in Nature as proceed- 
ing from a unity, so again is he led through all 
manifoldness of Nature to its first unity, to its rest- 
ing in God, to its having proceeded rom God. 
This intuition of the mind, this recognition of the 
spirit, and this perception of life ¢fford the highest 
prize of life to the human being. 
Now a few more words about the next follow- 
ing play and its development from the preceding, 
as well as about its nature, ete. : 
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Because the advance goes from the undivided 
cube to that once divided on each side, and because 
the most natural advance is from one to two, so the 
next plaything in this series of the means of play 
is the cube twice divided on each side parallel to 
its sides. This increased division, however, does. 
not yet effertuate the progress of development in the 
child, for only a greater number of parts wouldW 
be thus obtained. Therefore there must be added 
to the plurality of parts the variety and difference 
in kind of those parts, in order to obtain an actual 
advance. This is done by the division into the part- 
cubes, but necessarily, according to the natural law 
of the constantly requiring opposite, by a division 
wholly different from the preceding ones, viz., ac- 
cording to the oblique or diagonal plane of a part- 
cube, and once as well as twice crossing it. Since 
now, by the dividing of the principal cube twice 
t on each side, the cube separates into three times ~ 

three times three or twenty-seven part-cubes, it is 
in the nature of the thing that each of three 
cubes should be once divided into two diagonal 
halves, thus into two right-angled triangular, 
prisms, in each of which two sides are similar and 
one is different. " [This remark applies also to the 
bounding lines of each prism.] Then again each 
of three other small cubes is divided by two diag- 
onal planes eutting each other at right angles into 
four equal quarters, thus into four right-angled 
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prisms,* each consisting of two similar sides and a 
dissimilar one. 

Indeed the correct comprehension of the right, 
in form and figure as well as in life and represen- 
tation, is above all and first of all important for the 
human being and the child. Therefore, since Na- 
ture as a model for man teaches the right so multi- 

* fariously, and first of all in the upright position 
(the perpendicular attitude toward the upper sur- 
face of the,earth, ete.), so precisely the former 
plays sought also to confirm this comprehension and 
this impression. But the oblique and inclined" is 
important for the comprehension of Nature, of her 
attributes, and of her laws, as well as of all the 
laws of life (who does not think here of the in- 
clinations or dippings of the magnet and of their 
significance, as well as of the directions in the hu- 
man mind, which are also significantly called in- 
clinations!), for which reason these plays and 
means of employment of childhood in their progres- 
sive development in accordance with childhood also 
strive to train the child to the comprehension of 
the oblique and its extent in Nature,?in art, and 
in life. $ 

This may serve as an indication of the signifi- 
cance of this play for fostering the impulse to ac- 
tivity in the child, and for introducing him into 


* The bases of these prisms are isosceles triangles,—Tg. 
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Nature and into the laws of life in general. The 
division of their representations into forms of 
thought or knowledge, into forms of feeling or 
beauty, and into forms of life or use (object forms) 
came forth clearly and importantly even in the 
two former plays and means of employment, and 
it does so here yet more. Since now, further, the 
number of forms is naturally very much, more in» 
each of, the three branches or divisions than with 
the earlier means of employment, there soon come 
forth from each of them new and important rami- 
fifations leading into Nature as well as into life. 
Besides, the forms of each kind also appear on that 
account so much the more complete, the more fin- 
ished and formed they are. Therefore if they are 
architectural forms they receive roofs, doors, ete.; 
if they are articles of furniture they receive more 
exactness; if they are forms of beauty they re- 
ceive the éssential, new feature that now, besides the 
square, the equal-sided triangle, and indeed the 


round which appears as a fundamental element of 
the forms of beauty in the most manifold way, and 
both appear as an introduction into the plant, leaf, 
and flower forms of Nature. The forms of knowl- 
edge present for comparison, besides an already 
large manifoldness of the simple or whole forms, 
a yet greater number of part forms, and as a 
wholly new result, a multitude of combined forms 
of truth or knowledge. I will cite especially the 
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Pythagorean Proposition, or the truth of the 
united square contents of the square surfaces on 
the longest side of the right-angled triangle, being 
equal to the square surfaces on the legs of the in- 
closed right angle. 

This play and employment box is especially 
important for the child on account of the richness 
of its forms, leading on many sides into Nature, 
and on account of the multitude of simple facts 
of thought, life, and Nature which proceed from, 
them. 

Opposite to it in the series of play with tablft- 
like parts stands the cube, whose long tablets [ob- 
long prisms] are again divided into square tablets 
and square columns. The constructions are, on 
this account, to a great extent columnar, 


Yet, since it would be impossible in one state- 
ment to complete the whole of the subject in the 
yet remaining manifoldness of its direction and in 
the many kinds of their development, and still less 
possible to bring it forward with at least a few 
necessary illustrations, I close here my explana- 
tions of these educating plays. It has been at 
least possible for me to lay before you for your 
searching examination a few of the most essential 
perceptions, laws, and facts on which rests the 
effort we have begun, or rather from which it pro- 
ceeds. You have received at least a general idea 
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of the progress of the whole which further un- 
folds itself according to fixed and necessary laws; 
which’ progresses onward from this point, goes 
down by degrees more and more into the practical 
ife of the child and the directions and relations of 
ife awaiting him; comprehends his whole life, 
iis inner, and outer (that ‘4s, his spiritual and 
corporeal), his present and future life requirements 
at their starting point; and in such a man- 
ner that the whole comes to a conclusion with 
he development in his mind, of the concep- 
tion that “through God and in God, by whom all 
is which exists, I also live and abide in the mani- 
foldness of the phenomena of my life.” In respect 
to the application of these plays in the life and 
society of children I must refer to what I was per- 
mitted to accomplish by kind, confiding permission 
and gracious favor here in several circles of chil- 
dren. Though it would not be possible for me to 
describe in one hour, even in its. first fundamental 
lines, in the single accomplishments required by it, 
an idea very dear to man, highly simple, but rich 
in its development—to make Nature in its eternal 
laws of unfolding and life, placed in it by God 
himself, the foundation of human and: childhood 
education—I do not therefore doubt of a favorable 
and kind indulgence. But if it should become pos- 
sible for me to bring forward this idea (so simple 
in itself, and yet certainly beneficial in its results) 
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so clearly that one would convince himself of its 
truth and possible applicability, especially with 
children before the age of school duties, I trust I 
should be pardoned if I, in conclusion, should ex- 
press openly the wish of the heart and spirit which 
has faithfully fostered within itself this idea until 
now—for almost fifty years. This wish is that there 
might be for the demonstrated idea such a practical 
realization, a place for its fostering and unfolding, 
where it could make itself known in the entire ful- 
ness of its beneficent effect on the mind of the child, 
and in the rich blessings which it brings to the life 
of the human being. 

Should this wish be fulfilled by the noble and 
respected assembly here present, it would thus be- 
come at once possible for the idea to give practical 
evidence, primarily by the blessing which develops 
from it for the life of the child, of the gratitude 
which is due for the indulgent reception of its first 
incomplete presentation. ; 
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THE CONNEGTING SCHOOL.—A LETTER FROM FRIED- 
RICH FROEBEL TO ONE OF HIS DISCIPLES. 


MARIENTHAL, May 25, 1852. 
DEAR AND ESTEEMED Emma: 

You desire from me an appendix concerning 
the management of the connecting or preparatory 
school—the connection between the kindergarten 
and the school for actual learning. This will, of 
course, be difficult for me, since I can not add the 
perception of the actual objects to my written 
words. However, I will make the attempt. First 
of all let us try to fix somewhat the different stages 
of the development of the child. The first stage is 
that of childhood. This is again separated into two 
divisions; in the first of which the tending of child- 
hood, especially with regard to the bodily invigora- 
tion and strengthening of the child, predominates; 
and in the second division the careful development 
and use of body, limbs, and senses. This baby 
stage connects the child pre-eminently with the 
arms and lap of his mother. With the first stage 


is linked the second stage, which is continuous 
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with it; this isthe stage of the family. By means 
of the space in the room which is free to the 
child he develops to a wholly independent and 
spontaneous use of his body, limbs, and senses, and 
especially to a more complete development of his 
capacity for speech, so that he is at least in a con- 
dition to communicate all his needs, and to comply 
with the simple requirements of life which espo- 
cially refer to alterations of space and detetmina- 
tions'of activity. These two stages form a whole, 
in a sense, opposite to the kindergarten. The 
second principal stage of the life of children is that 
of the kindergarten. At its entrance into the kin- 
dergarten the child enters into a manifold new re- 
lation of life which should be carefully and 
thoughtfully considered by the kindergartner. 
The little one enters, first of all, into relations with 
a number of companions, and with those compan- 
ions as individual parts of a whole, but he is himself 
also a part of this whole, and, as he has gained or 
lost from the whole, he has also duties toward it. 
Tn this lies the human training of the kindergarten, 
which the kindergartner must make elear to the 
child’s consciousness in order to carefully introduce 
him into this new relation, and t8 make this rela- 
tion fruitful to him. Second, the child, when he 
comes into the kindergarten, comes to a plurality 


of objects whith lead him to comparing perception, 
thus to comparing afterthought, to the training of 
" * 
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the understanding, and so, through their appear- 
ance and their relations unconsidered and .unan- 
ticipated, to manifold recognitions. ‘These objects 
become also for the child not only objects of per- 
ception, ete., but also objects of the activity of the 
creative will, and thus means for the recognition of 
his creative power and the results of that power. 
They thus teach him through the thing and the deed 
to küow, first, the things themselves; second, 
their relations to one another; third, their man- 
ner of origin and development; and fourth, their 
further effect. All this the kindergartner must 
bring very clearly to insight and perception before 
she carries her child on to the third stage, the con- 
necting school. In the kindergarten the question 
is merely of perception, contemplation, action, cor- 
rect designation by words, as well as correct indi- 
cation of what is brought out by action; but not 
yet of recognition and knowledge separated from 
the object. 

Object and knowledge, perception and word, are 
yet in many ways as much united as: body and soul. 
This training stage of the kindergarten must yet 
be retained (held fast) by the kindergartner as a 
very sharply bounded one. The abstract pure 
knowledge, the abstract self-dependent thought, is 
first entered upon in the fourth stage—that of the 
connecting school. The name closely indicates its 
nature. The connecting school stands in the mid- 
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dle between the kindergarten and the school for 
learning or for conceptions. It combines both, as 
in a certain respect it shares the nature of both; 
that is, it passes from the perception of an object to 
the idea of that object. 

The precise and clear result of the kindergarten 
(complete within itself) is therefore a sharply de- 
fined and clear apprehension and conception of the 
object, of its properties, its relations, its origin, its 
onward development, and its manifold connection 
with life. And all this is connected with the accu- 
rately describing word, first of all, by the forms and 
images ealled forth by the child's freely creating 
activity, as forms of life, as forms of knowledge 
(recognition) and insight, and as forms of feeling, 
forms of beauty. Here that which is inwardly 
single and existent appears in outward manifold- 
ness, and so the child eomes to the true recognition, 
to the particular perception of the manifoldness 
which resides in the inner unity and comes forth 
from it by legitimate unfolding. This is one of 
the most important phenomena to which you must 
eall the attention of all those.who gxamine the 
subject; for, as all proceeds from a unity and again 
returns to a unity through manifeldness, opposite- 
ness, and connection, its contrary and opposite is 
given with each thing, and so the child is intro- 
duced unconsciously into the science, indeed into 
ihe living expression of the simple and general as 
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well as the special laws of life by this definite 
action and by this holding fast in feeling and com- 
prehension; the child indeed lives in these laws. 
You must, first, make this very clear, vivid, and 
intelligible to all; and, second, show it particu- 
Jarly to the examining authorities, and especially 
to the open, or silent opposers of the system. 

'Therefore the stage of kindergarten training 
must be very clear to you. Your perception of it 
must be very decided, In this kindergarten ' irain- 
ing the law of development, constantly used and 
followed, counteracts the impulse to destruction, es- 
pecially in boys, as it arouses the impulse to devel- 
oping, creative, formative activity. 

But what is the result of this developing ac- 
tivity? It is as follows: That which is not ap- 
parent becomes evident (in the sphere one recog- 
he axis); the invisible becomes visible (this 
applies to the child). In the action of the parents 
the child recognizes their love, and vice versa. In 
ie manifestations of Nature the oneness and the 
love of God are disclosed. To this disclosure of 
that which is not apparent lead the stick-laying, 
the interlacing, the intertwining, and especially the 
peaswork, rising from the hollow, empty, plane 
surface to the hollow, empty solids—eube, octahe- 
dron, tetrahedron, ete.—and their constant connec- 
tion with and abiding in eube and sphere. You 
have been through all this work and can conse- 
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quently demonstrate it also to your examiners and 
critics. 

Before the stick-laying I directed the laying of 
surfaces or little tablets. The laying of squares and 
triangles especially should be mentioned. This lay- 
ing of surfaces leads to the highly important knowl- 
edge of the relation of form to contents, or of figure 
and form to size. It teaches us to know the laws 
which lead us into, the deeper knowledge of the 
nature of things—namely, that like form is pos- 
sible with unlike size, and that equal size is possible 
with unlike form. The surface-laying also teaches 
us the laws of size and form (mathematics), which 
develop further from those just mentioned, and 
shows us how the first apprehension and perception 
of these laws is merely a simple making, changing, 
doing, without any further reflection and without 
any words. 

You see, my dear Emma, you must expound 
the nature, means, and ways of kindergarten guid- 
ance in such an organie manner as this to your edu- 
cational officials as well as to the severe critics, Tf 
you do so you are provided with weapens and will 
be unconquered, even if no one agrees with you, 
even if no one says that you are right. Your being 
right does not at all depend on the acknowledg- 

ment of the fact. You can be perfectly right with- 
out the acknowledgment being made by another, 
just because he does not see into the subject; in- 
P s: 
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it ean be impressed upon no one. The being 
right is based on mathematical proof which no one 
can oppose, and which speaks through the object. 
But the whole kindergarten procedure rests 
upon simple mathematieal proofs, and you yourself 
must rise to the perception of them. Now, there are 
two more principal perceptions of life which begin 
in the kindergarten and which are demonstrable in 
their fundamental generality. These are the rela- 
tions of plurality, mass, number, to unity, antl the 
relation of the designation to the thing; and here 
again in a double reference, first that of the word 
to the thing, then that of the sign to the thing. 
As the numbers in their essential diversity as 
even and uneven numbers, as three times two and 
two times three [square surfaces], are seized in 
the cube as unity, this is an important fact of our 
Kindergarten procedure. I place great value on 
this, as I do on everything in which manifoldness 
develops from unity through contrast and again 
returns to unity. However, number first finds its 
true recognition with the stick-laying, where, as 
you know, ajl which teaches the relations of enlarg- 
ing quantity to increasing number, the distribution 
of the size of the parts (thirds being smaller than 
halves, sixths than fourths) comes out necessarily 
and in the simplest way. Thus the foundation is 
laid in the occupations of the children in the 
kindergarten for the perception of number and its 
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relations, as so-called integers and fractional or 
divided numbers. 

You must once more quietly recall this to your 
remembrance, and bring it to objective pereeption 
in your own room, dear Emma, so that you may 
again obtain the feeling of supervision and master- 
ship. You should never allow this feeling to be 
weakened, my dear Emma, but you must, on the 
contrary, strengthen and elevate it. 

Wow let us turn to the consideration of the 
representation of the object by word and drawing. 
The former, in the kindergarten, is confined to the 
spelling and writing of a few names, and the article 
entitled How by Means of Persons and Things Lina 
learns to Read * gives you sufficient explanation of 
it. If you develop what is there stated in and from 
itself, as your own view, you can thereby meet each | 
criticism and question with the full feeling of suf- 
ficiency. 

This subject is treated in the just-mentioned 
article so lucidly, so truly, so in harmony with the 
development of the child and the reflective nature 
of man that it merely needed to be read to establish 
the truth of what is there stated. 

Next comes the representatior of the object by 
drawing—that is, by the sign. Little of this be- 
longs in the kindergarten, because the little fingers 


* See vol. XXX, International Education Series.—TR. 
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are as yet too weak, Stick-laying. represents the 
drawing in one aspect ; the making of circles, which 
the children like so well to do with the slate pencil, 
is another aspect. The latter can be carried out 
to the simple flower and leaf forms, 

However, on account of the weakness of the 
little fingers, the drawing, as well as the writing, 
belongs predominantly to the connecting school, 
as do the practice in color and the genuine singing 
exercises, for which the singing in kindergarten is 
only the preparation. 

Add to this the introduction into life itself by 
the movement plays, by the tending of the little 
individual gardens and of the general garden of the 
children, and by the personal feeling of selfhood 
and life awakened and nourished in the child by the 
play and the tending, Add also the presentiment 
(caused by the just-mentioned feeling and aroused 
at the same time with its increase) of a fatherly 
Giver of life, and of the feeling of his fostering care 
of life, as the foundation of which may be claimed 
the testimony of Jesus, that children wish to be 
good. Pute all this together and you have the 
kindergarten in its completed cultivation, and the 
child, as a member of it, at the threshold of the 
connecting school. 

Here presses on us pre-eminently the question, 
Then what makes the connecting school a connect- 
ing school? The name says clearly that it makes 
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the connection, between the kindergarten and the 
school for genuine study, and is a passage from the 
one to the other. The name also implies that the 
connecting school comprises and unites within itself 
the nature of both, proceeding from the develop- 
ment and nature of the kindergarten to the school 
for genuine study, and to the right guidance of the 
child in a manner corresponding to and faithful to 
his nature and its requirements. 

Now, what is the nature of the kindergarten? 
And what of the school? The nature of the two may 
be thus described: In the kindergarten the princi- 
pal consideration is the child, his nature, and the 
strengthening, invigorating, . developing, drawing 
out, and educating of the little one; in the school 
it is just the reverse. Here, in the connecting 
school, the principal consideration is the object, its 
nature, the recognition, perception, and comprehen- 
sion of its properties and relations, and the desig- 
nation of those properties and relations; the train- 
ing of the child thus effected is but secondary, inci- 
dental, and casual. Through the demands on the 
child to recognize the object, the fact, the thing, 
in its right nature, in its true properties and clear 
relations, the child is still considered; but the cor- 
rect comprehension and knowledge of the object 
through perception is ever the principal considera- 
tion. In the school the principal consideration is 
the comprehension of the object through thinking, 
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the inner presentation, as it were-the unclothing 
from the body—abstraction. 

The connecting school thus forms the step 
from the perception of reality and facts in the 
kindergarten to the comprehension of abstractions 
and of thought in the school. You must make 
this very clear to yourself, my dear Emma, and you 
are right in thinking that the correct comprehen- 
sion of the nature of the connecting school and its 
proper guidance is.very difficult, or at least not easy, 
just beeause it presupposes exact knowledge of the 
kindergarten, its nature and peculiarities, and also 
at least the general knowledge of the school, its 
subjects of knowledge, its nature, and its demands. 

Whoever, therefore, sets for herself the task of 
completely carrying on a connecting school must 
go through a training course of at least one year, 
if this guidance is actually to lay claim to com- 
pleteness and perfection. On account of this lack 
of thorough training for the connecting school it 
is for the most part carried on so imperfectly, and 
on account of the twofold character of the training 
required, irt spite of its high and great importance 
to the teacher, and even to the public teacher, it is 
still so rare. 

Upon what path does the connecting. school 
now enter? It connects accurately with the facts 
and phenomena, with the sense-perceptions in the 
kindergarten, but gives generality of significance 
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to the observation of particulars, and thus gives 
intellectual comprehension and a form of thought. 
For example, my little ball moves easily, there and 
here, forward and back, up and down (kindergarten 
perception). Everywhere in space I can think of 
three lines, of three directions, all three of which 
intersect at one point, and at right angles to one an- 
other. I can draw them and place them before 
myself in thought (connecting-school conception). 
Or, going yet further back, “ the little ball escapes 
from my hand and hops out free." It escapes 
from the small, narrow, inclosed space into the 
great free space (kindergarten perception). Every 
objeet ean move in partieular or general spaces 
(conception of the connecting school) ^ Exercise 
in the connecting school: What rests or wlrat moves 
in particular, and what in general space? To con- 
nect with the preceding kindergarten perception: 
How does it (state dt in a general form) move in 
space? Answer in the connecting school: In three 
directions at right angles to one another (eompre- 
hensive form of thought). This form of thought 
explains in the connecting school the tliversity in 
the movement of the ball. Or, again, one whole, 
two halves; two halves, one whole (kindergar- 
ten perception). I can divide each whole into 
two halves, and always unite the two halves 
of a whole again to form this whole (intellectual 
and* general comprehension of the connecting 
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school. Where do whole things appear actu- 
ally divided into two halves, or halved? and 
what wholes ean I divide into two perfect equal 
halves? (progressive development of the connecting 
school at this stage, used for the perception of num- 
ber and quantity). Passage to figures (distin- 
guished from number). “ You see, children, it 
would be too tiresome always to make the proper 
number of strokes for the numbers or quantities, so 
people have found out signs for the numbers or 
quantities (first of all up to nine) which are called 
figures, These figures may perhaps have origi- 
nated in the following way: 


fay == Z-a = -3-5 [Grs 


5-5-8 hobra dn en 
$= 8=8, 9) =9=9, 


But we have a particular sign for each particular 
number or quantity. In other words, we have a 
particular gure for each number. A number or 
quantity of | | || || | | | | is considered as one single 
composite (dratyn together) whole, and is hence 
called the ten (zehen from ziehen, to draw). This 
number is again indicated by a figure 1,.but this 
figure oceupies the second place counting from 
right to left, ete.” (Connection with arithmetic.) 
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It is remarkable how the whole of arithmetic, and 
the whole teaching of number, is connected with 
the perception forms of the kindergarten, and you, 
my dear Emma, can most completely satisfy each 
examiner of the subject, and each critic, of the 
truth of this statement. Alas! I can not here dem- 
onstrate it all to you just because it presypposes the 
direct perception and presentation of the object, 
which I have neither time nor space to supply here 
by written words, 

But as the connecting school leads so deeply 
and fundamentally into the science of numbers and 
figures, into real caleulation (arithmetic), so also 
does it lead into the knowledge and science of space, 
form, and size in a greater or less cireuit—the cir- 
cuit as much greater or less as suits the views of the 
teacher, the need of the scholar, or of the school 
in general. 

Willingly as T have shown you here the easy 
and satisfactory way conjointly with the word and 
the perception, yet, as I must refer you to my 
Education of Man for my treatment of number, so 
I must now also eall your attention ir» respect to 
form and size to the plates illustrating the Fifth 
Gift.* You may also recall to Your mind the 
forms of knowledge with the different triangles. 
These and the peaswork are the most important 
means of passing from the kindergarten, through 


* See vol. xxx, International Education Series—Tr. , 
` 
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the connecting school, to the school for study, 
thought, and teaching. They also form the most 
important means of connecting the former with the 
latter, which, to use a common phrase, we will 
term “ the school of instruction.” I use these dif- 
ferent expressions in order to give you an oppor- 
tunity of grasping as exactly as possible the nature 
of the school, and so of comprehending the nature 
of the connecting school, 

You are quite right. The keystone of kinder- 
garten employment is the transformation of solid 
bodies, and consequently the knowledge of the rela- 
tions of the different geometric (crystalline) solids 
to one another, as well as their development from 
one another, and the relation of all to the space- 
filling, geometric unities. a3 

The fourteen solids which you have received, 
and, if possible, thé making of such forms with 
potter’s clay or with cubes of turnip or beet-root, * 
furnish the means to acquire this knowledge. It 
is best to have the eubes of equal size prepared by 
the joiner, if he will utilize for this purpose his 
somewhat disused tools. If it is difficult for you, 
however, to have these prepared you must content 
yourself with tke box of fourteen solids which was 
sent to you, and with their derivation and develop- 
ment from the cube. 

Let me first recall to: your memory the use of 
this box of fourteen solids in the kindergarten. 
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The training of the human being which educates 
by developing, or the kindergarten training which 
is a complete whole, begins, as I have already. said, 
with the tending and observation of the stage of 


infancy, and here again with personal and extrane- ; 


ous care (the care of that which is foreign and ex: 


ternal to self), and the comparison of both, The 
second stage is that of complete development of 
limbs and senses and of the body. Such develop- 
ment is needed that the child may do justice to his 
own. personality, and may bring things near to him- 
self, or himself near to the things in order to look 
at, to handle, to use, to utilize, to change them. 
For this purpose the child must learn, above 
all, to know each thing in its capacity for filling 
space, in its property of being defined within itself, 
in its rest and motion, in its form and size, in its 
gravity, etc. The ball serves’ this purpose for the 
child. The ball unites in itself and shows all the 
* properties which appertain in general to all and 
each object which has a body and occupies space. 
Since the ball shows boundary, visibility, and in- 
visibility, it leads to the great law of, the world— 
the law of opposites (contrasts) and their connee- 
tion. It leads even to the discernment of that 
which is within, of that which is invisible and sin- 
gle (in the middle), as well as to the connection, 
that which is visibly invisible (in the axis). It 
also leads the child to the discernment of all the 
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fundamental properties of all things and of each 
thing, and at the same time introduces him into the 
outside world. 

According to the law of opposites the soft 
round ball demands the hard sphere which shows 
yet more precisely many of the properties of the 
ball. k 

The round sphere, having one surface, no edges, 
and no corners, requires its opposite—the cube, 
which has straight surfaces and more than ore sur- 
face, and has also edges and corners—and leads 
thus to the manifoldness of the properties of things 
by holding fast, their inner invisible unity. The 
sphere also now appears clearly as the expression of 
motion and of easy movability, and the cube as the 
expression of its ‘peculiar gravity and rest. 

The cylinder shows the connection between the 
two, the motion in a straight direction connecting 
rest and movability. 

Now, you know the second play gift of the 
children—the sphere, cylinder, and cube, the chil- 
dren's delight—with the richness of its phenomena. 
With this gift is now connected the employment 
with the fourteen solids, which employment pre- 
supposes the foímer. Therefore sphere, cylinder, 
and cube—the latter in its twofold form, first as a 
mere mathematical eube, second as a cube prepared 
for manifold alterations by being pierced and hav- 
ing wires in it—are the first four solids. 
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If now the child considers these three (relative- 
ly four) different bodies in their different phenom- 
ena, what haye they shown and taught him? The 
answer is given by the connecting cylinder. 

The round would fain unite with it the straight, 
and the straight would fain unite with it the round. 
The cylinder results from this reciprocal effort, 
from the union of eube and sphere, as it were. 

Therefore the points would fain become sur- 
faces ‘und lines, the surfaces would fain become 
points and lines, 

Suffice it to say that each would fain form and 
develop (as it were, be the living expression of) all 
others, 

We see, therefore, how the inner organie and 
living law of change, of development, results from 
the apparently outward law of contrast and connec- 
tion. You will remember that this manifestation 
and this law already came forth in and with the 

“employment with the right-angled isosceles tri- 
angles where the outward, mechanical, inorganic 
grouping led to a living, inner, organie coherence, 
What took place there with the surfaces, and with 
the interlacing and intertwining at the stage of 
lines, takes place here in predomirtantly increased 
completeness at the stage of corporeality, and of the 
capacity of bodies to fill space. Hence the con- 
templation of the fourteen solids introduces us and 


the child into the province of formation in Na- 
> D 
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ture, and first of all into the province of formation 
of the solids, 

The cube (or dice, from its original use) is 
also familiarly called the hexahedron. The octa- 
hedron and dodecahedron also receive their scien- 
tific names from the number of their surfaces.* 

According to the law and effort above stated, 
the corners seek to extend themselves to surfaces 
till the surfaces touch one another and, as it were, 
veciprocally set limits to their further formation. 
Thus results the cube, with its angles replaced by 
planes. Its place in the play-box is in the third 
compartment of the left middle row; the eight 
completing forms lie in the first box of the left 
completing row. 

If you will have this done, dear Emma, first 
of all in the kindergarten by the children who are 
in their last quarter (in whieh it belongs) with 
potter's clay, or any other material which ean be 
easily eut (turnips), you must give the children 
perfect cubes of this material and require them 
(by few or slight, or regular cuttings off of 
all eight cerners) to change each corner or point 


into a plane or surface according to the desire 
c 


* The German names for the two latter solids indicate tlie 
number of corners and of edges respectively. —Tn. A 

+ Literally the six-eight surfaced (eechsnchtflichner)—that $ 
is, a solid with fourteen sides, six of which are similar in form 
puei size (ogiogons) and the other eight are equal triangles.—Tm. — 
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of the cube (as it were) till the surfaces touch 
in the middle of the edges of the original cube, 
and thus results from the activity of the children 
themselves the six-surface previously produced 
and named.* 

Now, if you have sufficient material you ean 
let this solid stand for itself in the degree in which 
it has been formed, and do the same with a new 
cube up to this point. Then continue by cutting 
off thin slices till eight equal three-and-three-sided T 
surfaces, which become on further slicing hex- 
agonal surfaces; and, last*of all, purely equilateral, 
triangular surfaces appear lying opposite (v) to 
the former (y). The six cube surfaces have wholly 
disappeared. In the place of each appears a four- 
edged corner; and in the place of each former three- 
edged corner appears now a purely equilateral tri- 
angular surface. In the place of the hexahedron 
(cube), and as if from within it, appears the octahe- 
dron, and as a conneeting intermediate form appears 
the six-eight-surfaced solid which was given by the 
first stage of change, 

In the box of the fourteen solids the mechan- 
ically organic development of the octahedron from 
the cube could, alas, be but very incompletely 
shown, since equal, whole corners would have to 


* Froebel says sechsflüchner here, referring to the “six- 
eight-surface” solid described above.—Ep, 
+T. e., three long and three short sides to cach 1c 
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be taken away. However, by means of this box 
the child learns at least how and where the octahe- 
dron lies in the cube. 

N. B.—The supplementary forms to the octa- 
hedron lie in the first box of the completing row, 
quite at the right hand, the opening of the box 
being turned toward the teacher. 

We now go on, dear Emma. 

The effort to become surfaces was shown and 
accomplished by the corners, so that the six-eight- 
surfaced solid and the octahedron resulted from 
the cube. This is also shown by the twelve edges 
of the cube. This effort can be illustrated by means 
of soft masses in the same way that the corners were 
changed, or by taking away the twelve completing 
forms. Suffice it to say, there results, in the double 
way before shown, from the enbe 

first the six-twelve-surfaced solid; 
then the pure (thombic) dodecahedron. 

See the six-twelve-surfaced solid in the fourth 
compartment of the left middle row, its complet- 
ing forms in the second box of the left complet- 
ing row, the dodecahedron in the fourth compart- 
ment of the right middle row, and its completing 
forms in the séeond box of the right completing 
TOW. "it 

Cube, octahedron, and dodecahedron, with their 
connecting forms, the six-eight surface and the six- 
twelve surface, are the chief forms and figures of 
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the three equal surface directions of the cube, 
which intersect one another at right angles, which 
1, by the surfaces; 
lead to the sphere4 2, by the corners; 
3, by the edges. 
Yet where powers and efforts move, there is also 
a heaving and a pressing forward and. back, and, 
finally, a suppressing; so, first of all, with the sur- 
` faces.of the corners, four corners are wholly sup- 
pressed, and four corner-surfaces come out promi- 
nently; thus are found - 
first, the six-four-surfaced solid, 
next the pure tetrahedron. 

See the former in the fifth compartment of the 
left middle row, and the latter in the fifth com- 
partment of the right middle row toward the out- 
side, and the completing forms of and to both to 
the left and right in the third box. We may also 
look upon this formation as if it arose from six 
anglo-diagonals or oblique lines, touching at their 


ends, which form edges. 

The development of these six new solida and 
the knowledge of their outward relatiow to one an- 
other can close the course in the kindergarten with 
the sixth year. The reverse cours® which is almost 
easier than this, can, however, be also given, and 
the cube, the eube with its corners replaced by 
planes, and the octahedron niay be formed from 
spheres of soft loam, clay, or sand, by equal cut- 
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ting off of two, and two, and two opposite points, 
each two of which are opposite to each other and 
their conneeting line of direction is at right angles 
to the two other connecting lines of direction. 
Therefore it is more important at the stage of 
kindergarten employment and training to raise 
that which, ean not be seen through to that which 
cin, and to raise that which is material to a less ma- 
terial perception, than to advance to the solids of the 


edge- and corner-diagonal or oblique lines. So you 
have already made, with your little ones, the square 
(each side as long as two of the edges of the cube); 
the rectangle (oblong), which is half the size of the 
square; the right-angled isosceles triangle, also one 


half the size of the square, divided by a corner- or 
angle-diagonal line, ete. This is clear to you, a8 
you have already done it yourself so many times, 

The outlined cube results from two squares 
made of stieks exactly equal in size, joined by 
four vertieal sticks each of the same size as each 
stick of the squares, 

The outlined cube with its corners replaced by 
planes (six-eight-surface) originates within the cube 
by making the opposite square (i. e., one-half size) 
in each of the surfaces of the outlined eube. 

A pointed column or pyramid composed of four 
equilateral triangular surfaces erected on the two 
opposite sides of an opposite square gives you the 
outlined octahedron, as you well know. 
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Take six sticks, each of the length of the corner 
diagonal line of a principal square, connect each 
three ends of these lines by a pea (pieces of cork 
or wax), and, as you know, the outlined tetrahedron 
results. 

Now you know that all these bodies with a com- 
mon, invisible, middle point can be represented in 
one and the same cube in an easy way. 

Yes, and with these representations, their com- 
parisons with one another and their comparison 
with the colfective bodies which can not be seen 
through—that is, the solids—with the perceiving 
and demonstrating of the one in the other, there is 
stated and included at this stage of active oceupa- 
tion and kindergarten employments an ‘intimation 
of the development of manifoldness from unity, of 
the invisible from the visible, of the inner from 
the outer, and the reverse—that is, the development 
of pereeption from conception and thought, of 
thought from action, of conception from desire 
(will), ete. The child is ripe for entering, and is 
quite sufficiently developed to enter the connecting 
school. He stands on its threshold, before the 
door. The child steps into the connecting school. 
(The child of the kindergarten is aow a little boy 
or a little girl.) 

That which was the keystone.of the kindergar- 
ten training is now the starting point of the first. 
stage of the connecting school—the particular, 
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individual, and objective perceptions of thought. 
— Therefore, 


Opposite to unity , ^ is singleness. 
“to singleness * manifoldness, 

> *  totheouter * the inner. 

“to the visible “ the invisible. 

“ — to the simple * the complex. 

totheround * the straight. 

to motion “ rest. De 

“to the whole * the divided. 

to the single “ the composite, 

to the quiet and abiding inner being is the out-. 
ward appearance, the becoming. 

to the outward grouping is the inward coher- 


And the reverse. 


ence, 
_ “ tothe outward combination is the inner devel- 
opment. 
“ to the passing appearance is the abiding effect. ; 
“to the mere effect is the life. " 
*  tolife “the living. | 
*  tothe living * the sensible. 


to the sensible ^ the rational. 

to the unconscious * the conscious. 

We can add as a connection: to unconsciousness, coming 
- Consciousness. 

To coming consciousness, consciousness. 


To the mute and yet speaking form, the clear, speaking ij 
‘uttered, audible word.* Jt 


You see, ‘my dear Emma, that the child passes 
- from the kindergarten into the connecting school, v 
"being skilled in and capable of quite precise per- 

- Ception and conception of all these contrasts. These 


Yt The life and works of man are opposite to the life and 
Vorks of Nature, ete. i 
21 
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. contrasts can and should be brought to the child’s 


observation as opportunity offers and necessity re- - 
quires, but this should always be done in a se- 
quence similar to one of those indicated. Now 
see with what a foundation, with what a ground- 
work, with what an amount of germs of life in the 
collected material of life the child passes from the 
kindergarten into the connecting schdol. At no 
point of life is the leading direction lacking. The 
germ for each development required by life is pro- 
vided, as is*shown in the great whole of Nature. 
‘All this awaits only the development from uncon- 
sciousness through coming consciousness to con- 
sciousness, and this is the task of the preparatory 
school; the keystone of the kindergarten is, as I 
have before stated, the first stage of the prepara- 
tory (conneeting) school. 

The nature and character of the connecting 
school are in many ways clearly indicated; the 
partieular is advanced to generality, the outward 
isolated perception to'an inner total conception—for 
example, one and the same child lets the ball jump 
from his closed hands into free space in different 
parts of the schoolroom, and he himself moves in 
three principal directions (at right angles to one 
another), there, here; forward, back; up, down; or 
several children do this in succession with a ball 
attached to a string, or several do it at the same 
time. Suffice it to say that in all these cases the 
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general result, and the recognition of that result, 
are as follows: 

Everywhere in space I can think of three prin- 
cipal directions intersecting one another at one 
point at right angles; or, 

The general surrounding space can be deter- 
mined and measured by three principal directions 
at right afigles to one another. 

The form of each object which fills space can 
be defined according to length, width, and height 
or thickness, í 

The thoughtful observer of language is here 
met by a connection of the designation by speech 
and the mute perception of fact; wide and widen- 
ing—thick and massive *—length and length- , 
ening. 

The form of a body, the actual form of an ob- 
ject, is determined by the form, position, number, 
size, union or separation of the surfaces, edges, or 
corners. Hence the indispensable requirement for 
the abstract (drawn away), reflective, comparing 
consideration of all the just-named references and 
relations to the filling of space; hence introduction 

into the science of space, 
into the science of form, 
into the science of number, and 
into the science of size, 


* The German words for thick and massive (dick, dicht) are 
also similar—Tr. 
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but also further 
language 
and sign. 

The consideration of the fourteen solids intro- 
duces you now to all these above-named, particular, 
independent, and isolated considerations and exer- 
cises, again and again, if you will only connect the 
continually progressive exposition of the fourteen 
solids with what has been presented and stated in 
the Education of Man and in other essays found 
in this and thé former volume,* and, having done 
so, if you will then, proceeding from the cube, 
analyze it in its individual parts and will elevate 
their individual perception, as has been already 
said many times, to general conceptions—if you 
will therefore descend from cubes to tablets and 
surfaces and from the edges of the cube to lines and 
sticks. 

I entirely lack both time and space to demon- 
strate all these facts individually in this place, and 
a mere inanimate verbal perception would be of 
little use. I must here request you to continue to 
develop independently and intellectually, what the 
kindergarten has given you on this subject. 

You ean carry on the instruction?in numbers in 
their rudimentary compass from the knowledge of 
the individual numbers and their difference up to 


into the science and art of f 


* Vol. xxx, International Education Series. 
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teaching their relations and proportions; from thé 
stage of perception up to that of intellectual con- 
ception. The instruction concerning the form and 
size of solids, surfaces, and lines likewise proceeds 
from the perception of them to the intellectual con- 
ceptions of form and size, and their inner recipro- 
cal relatigns to one another, but this instruction 
also should be within the general, fundamental 
compass. 

The perception and comprehension of form, 
size, number, in general of figure, lead to the per- 
ception, comprehension, and knowledge of the sur- 
rounding world—in short, to the consideration of 
the outer world. i 

The consideration of the outer world in its pri- 
mary conception constitutes a principal subject of 
the connecting school. Here also I can refer only 
to the Education of Man, by Friedrich Froebel, 
although in the more than a quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since the book was written and 
published the mode of treating this subject has been 
manifoldly improved and simplified. This consid- 
eration of the outside world leads in a very remark- 
able way (which has not yet been completed and 
carried througlf in the education of human beings) 
into the linking together of the activities and voca- 
tions of man, and even into the history of human 
development. 

The consideration of the outer world leads just 
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as remarkably to the perception and comprehension’ 
of the province of language as audible and (by 
means of writing) visible representation of the out- 
ward and inward world of man. Tt includes with- 
in itself the whole fundamental written and spoken 
lunguage of our mother tongue in a corresponding 
compass. 3 

The tone and rhythm (law of movement) of 
words and sentences, of the speech-whole, -is here 
again linked with language in the elementary song, 
and the elementary exercises in singing. 

But song leads the child back again to Nature, 
and thus are developed from the general considera- 
tion of the outside world the actual contemplation 
of Nature and natural science in their rudimentary 
compass, and, in particular, as an important germi- 
nating point and starting point—the science of 
plants. 

With the science of plants is organically and 
vividly connected the science of the surface of the 
earth. 

For many plants are fond of the water and be- 
strew the shore of the brook and of the river, and 
encircle the sources of both. Mapy plants would 
fain adorn the meadows and vales. Many love 
the clear, airy, and fragrant height of the hill and 
mountain. Many like the vicinity of man, and 
many, the simple, hidden, woody vale. The vessel 
that crosses the ocean brings us many from distant 
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parts of the world. The steamboat on the river, 
the canal, the railroad, ete., bring many. They 
are in the home, the garden, the house, and even 
the room of each person. ‘Thus the plants really 
show the way and lead to the science of the surface 
of the earth-—the description of the earth—geog- 
raphy. 

But our kindergarten exercises, plays, and em- 
ployments are also a help here. Our molding with. 
plastic loam and moist sand teaches is hills and 
valleys, and blue elay and sand represent to us 
brooks, rivers, streams, seas. Yes, our stick-laying 
makes the outlines of these by indicating the main 
and side directions of the brooks and rivers. But 
also our pricking shows itself to be of practical im- 
portance here, since it gives us six equal maps 
which we can utilize first as a map of rivers, then 
a map of mountains, again a map of cities, then a 
map of States, then of districts and provinces, lastly 
as the summing up of the whole. 

With the consideration of the outer world, es- 
pecially with the contemplation of the plant world, 
is also conndeted the training of the sense of color 
and form, the province of drawing and painting, 
The observation of plants, of vegetables, and espe- 
cially of trees, is important for the connecting 
school child for several reasons. First, it shows al- 
most the whole fundamenta] intermediate instruc- 
tion and most completely links itself with this in- 
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struction. Therefore it leads all back to the be- 
ginning, the starting point. It also leads the 
child (and consequently man) to himself, to the de- 
velopment and use of the totality of his capacities 
and powers, to the recognition and fostering of his 
nature, to the connection and union of the great 
whole of the universe and of life, and to the source 
of life, to the oneness of life, to God who is by 
and in himself good, as well as to the history of 
the inner and outer development of humanity. 
This history begins in a remarkable way with the 
relation of man to the tree and its fruit, according 
to our Holy Scriptures (which even the critic ac- 
knowledges). However, in the second great prin- 
cipal epoch of the development of humanity, and 
especially in the early part of this epoch, plants 
and trees have again a great and remarkable im- 
portance, and play the rôle of being present with 
man on almost all sides of his life, uniting, teach- 
ing, admonishing, requiring, so, above all, uniting 
him with God: “ Consider the lilies of the field.” 

They lead man back to and into himself, to the 
development, the invigorating, andcthe right use 
of his powers: “Every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is.hewn down^and east into the 
fire.” 

Concerning the relation of the degree of moral 
cultivation it is said: “ Do men gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles? ? 
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Concerning the action of Jesus as the mediat- 
ing teacher and educator of humanity between 
man and the demands of eternal God, as the re- 
vealer of the eternal living truth uniting God and. 
humanity, it is said, “A sower went forth to sow.” 

Concerning the relation of man to Jesus, and 
his relation to humanity it is said: ^I am the 
vine; ye are the branches." 

Concerning the fostering and the efficiency of 
the truth and its results the parable of the mustard 
seed and its treelike development was spoken. 

But not merely in reference to religion and 
to the Christian religion are the tree and the whole 
plant world important to the child and to man. 
They are also pre-eminently important for us as 
Germans, and for our children as German chil- 
dren; for is not the oak, the German oak, the sym- 
bol of, German national life, and of the life of each 
individual German? “ Stand fast in the storm of 
life like a German oak! Tt stands firm,” ete. 

Have not all our hundreds of kinds of apples 
and pears (as the pomologists teach us and prove 
to us) proceeded from the simple apple and pear 
tree of the wood, by means of the cultivating 
care of mafi, connected with his observation of 
Nature, with observation of the original, peculiar 
nature of the fruit trees? What are, therefore, 


these cultivated fruit trees? 
Answer: “ Works of God, of Nature, and of 
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humanity.” And so the individual human being 
also in his completed education can only become 
and be “a work of God, Nature, and humanity.” 

' Thus he ean become what he is to be only in the 
undisturbed, unclouded, true union with God, Na- 
ture, and humanity. 

With this awakened anticipation, the boy and 
girl are ripe for passing from the connecting school, 
or, if another term be preferred, the elementary 
school, into the school of teaching and thought, 
from which they will later enter the last stage— 
"the school of vocation and life, 

Therefore, my dear Emma, that you may com- 
pletely fulfill what the guidance of your connect- 
ing school requires, you must always have before 
your eyes the image and life of a tree in its all- 
sided functions and relations; in that case you will 
certainly leave none of your duties unfulfilled, no 
talent, no power, no natural capacity of your pupil 
undeveloped. 

Whether you can make the application of all 
that has been here said to cach and every require- 
ment of your connecting school is, of eourse, a 
question which I can hardly answer affirmatively. 
For I can not and may not actualy presuppose 
that you have understood me throughout; but, as 
T have said, it is difficult at this stage to attain 
complete and all-sided clearness with all-sided ap- 
plication without explanatory dialogue and with- 
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out connecting perception. However, you see at 
least by the certainty with which I express myself 
about what is to be required and done, that I es- 
teem it possible to attain to it, and that I am 
deeply convinced of the possibility—and it is some- 
thing to know that one man has overcome waver- 
ing and uacertainty, and has arrived at clearness, 
surety, and confidence upon the subject. Tt is to 
be hoped that this letter will, or at least can, give 
you this certainty. P 

Now for a few more isolated remarks about the 
box with the fourteen solids. 

1. The two middle rows of compartments con- 
tain the bodies. 

9. The two outer rows of compartments Con- 
tain the completing forms. 

3. The left inner row of compartments con- 
tains the connecting forms proceeding from the 
cube. 

4. The right middle row of compartments con- 
tains the principal forms from the cube to the 
sphere. 

5. Thé left outer row of compartments con- 
tains those forms which complete the principal 
forms in the left middle row. 

6. The right outer row of compartments con- 
tains those forms which complete the principal 
forms in the right middle row. 

i 4. The forms which complete the forms of bod- 
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ies can be utilized for quite new, beautiful group- 
ings, each of which again presents much that is 
instructive, as well as agreeable playful entertain- 
,ment. 

8. The knowledge of the forms of bodies (or 
solids) offers rich material for interesting plays 
that call out the child’s power of, recognizing them 
by the senses, especially by the sense of touch when 
the eyes are closed or when the bodies are held be- 
hind him. 

The box “being turned with its opening toward 
you, the solids succeed one another downward from 
you or forward from the box in the following 
order: 

18. The double-pointed dodecahedron. 
The double-pointed hexagonal prism.’ 14, 

11. The eight and two surfaced form. 
The eight and four surfaced form. 12. 


9. The four and six surfaced solid. o 
The tetrahedron. 10. 
7. The six and twelve surfaced form. 
The dodecahedron. 8, 
5. The six and eight surfaced form. 
The octahedron. 6. 
8. The geometric cube, 
The piareed cube. 4. 
1. The sphere. 3 
The cylinder, 2. 


> 

T hope that this representation- (with the inter- 
twining and the use of sticks indicated) will make 
you familiar with the complete and profitable use 
of this box. 
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I will remark in addition only that these four- 
teen solids, with the other forms indicated. therein, 
lead you into the whole province of the forms of 
Nature and of bodies, and, indeed, into three prin- 
cipal divisions and series of development of these 
forms: 

1. The production of the three surface direc- 
tions at right angles to one another in the forms 
1 to 10. 

2. The produetion of an edge direction in 
each of the forms 11 and 12. : 

3. The representation of a corner direction in 
each of the forms 13 and 14, with which the 
whole produetion of bodies closes; but the devel- 
opment goes on through the forms of plants and 
animals, as well as through the forms of thought. 


May you be able to write to me in your next 
letter that* the trouble I have taken and my sacri- 
fice of time haye given you pleasure. 

With hearty greetings from my whole house- 
hold to yours, 

Your faithful, fatherly friend, 
. 
Fr. Fr. 


XI. 


A COMPLETE EPISTOLARY STATEMENT OF THE MEANS 
OF EMPLOYMENT OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Max, the creature of God, appears upon earth 
as a sentient, spiritual being, connected, as a child, 
with the family by his parents, and, at first, di- 
rectly connected. by his mother. Thus connected, 
he therefore appears as a member (full of life and 
soul) of a family likewise full of life and soul. 
This conception of the child in his original nature, 
in his natural connections and relations, is to me 
the foundation and the real starting point of his all- 
sided, prosperous development, and of that foster- 
ing and education which satisfies the demands of 
his nature. 

Since by such fostering, education, and develop- 
ment the child obtains not only his right position 
in regard to God, Nature, and humanity, but also 
that position which satisfies his own nature, and 
consequently obtains his right position toward and 
in himself, so does also the family with all its mem- 
bers, and with each individual of them, above all 
the parents, and here especially the mother. 
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Through such fostering she (the mother) ap- 
pears pre-eminently in her true nature, her real po- 
sition, and in her manifold and, to the child, 
important connections, for first she stands as a con- 
necting link between her child and his Creator, the 
Original Source of his life—God. 

Next she connects the child with her husband, 
his earthly father. 

She is the link that joins the child with the 
family of which he is a member. 

Through the family she unites tke child to the 
human race, with humanity, and with each indi- 
vidual member of humanity. 

The mother also connects her child with the 
Mediator between humanity and God—Jesus 
Christ. : 

Finally, and lastly, and in a special sense, she 
is the bond of union*between the child and Nature. 

The mother, as a real human Christian mother, 
must have a clear idea of all these connective offices, 
as indeed must all the members of the family. She 
must know and acknowledge all of them. She 
must manage them all in a manner corresponding 
to their requirements with the greatest possible in- 
sight, cireumspection, faithfulness to duty, and self- 
sacrifice. She may not neglect or subtract from 
any of these connective offices. For, after all, they 
are of equal importance, since they collectively point 
toward the Original Source of all existence; be- 
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cause only in and by means of this all-sided con- 
nection does the child develop on all sides, and to- 
ward the greatest possible earthly perfection. The 
child is also to develop himself at a future time to 
be as much as possible a complete human being. 
He is even to be himself a conneeting link on all 
these sides, and this is to be observed in his first 
mental activity. Thus the child is later’ to show 
himself especially as a mediator, reconciler, and re- 
deemer between Nature and God; for, as a human 
being, he is connected with Nature in her many 
characteristics by his body, and united with God by 
his spirit; he is also linked with humanity by his 
spirit and by his body, which is animated by his 
spirit. 
+ As the child ean in general only be satisfac- 
torily educated toward his destiny and the fulfill- 
ment of his vocation in and by’means of the mani- 
fold connection above indicated, so he devel&ps him- 
self first of all—at first by the aid of the mother— 
in and by means of the connection with Nature. 
But where mediation takes place there is al- 
ways identity in some respects at the foundation of 
what is mediated, but the identity appears in the 
opposite way; or, in other words, mesliation presup- 
poses opposition in appearance, but identity in na- 
ture—that is, mediation can only take place be- 
tween and with opposites which are yet identical. 
If therefore the mother is to educate the child 
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by means of and in union with Nature, such 

an education presupposes in the child and in Nature 

that which is opposite, yet like, therefore identity 

and antithesis—in other words, likeness in one re- 

spect and oppositeness in another, 

Likeness conditions union; oppositeness condi- 

tions a contrast. 

jut, according to outward condition, the child, 

human being and a mortal, appears at first 

a member and part of Nature. "Therefore the 
mother must take care that the child develops in 
union with Nature and in contrast with it. For 
while necessity rules on the part of Nature man 
as an intellectual being should sensibly and reason- 
ably reflect upon what he does, and do it with 
deliberation, with consciousness and intelligence," . 
with determination of mind and will. The con- 
trast, therefore, here does not consist in the oppos- 

c ing or striving against Nature or in that which is 
opposed to Nature. But the contrast is that what 
was done and is done by Nature is to be done by 
man with intelligence, therefore with reference to 
the undisturbed harmonious development of his in- 
dividual self, therefore with ever-constant and ever- 

demonstrable réferencé to the unclouded and unob- * 

structed representation of his personality, therefore 
for all-sided physical and spiritual health. 1 

) Consequently the care for the entire health of E. 


the child is the first thing which is imposed on the 
. 22 
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attention of the mother and of all those who recog- 
nize it as a duty to take part in his education. 

But, as above intimated, the child is healthy 
when he can express and oceupy himself in all the 
demands of his spirit and body, in all his demands 
as a human being in a manner corresponding to his 
being and nature. Therefore, first of all, the child 
is to be healthy as far as it is possible. : 

In order that the child may attain to all-sided 
health, and consequently to connection between 
himself (his ‘essence and being) and Nature, his 
body with its parts of formation, with its organs of 
maintenance, vivifitation, and will, is given to him. 
But with the body are given the limbs and senses, 
both of which, in reference to the mind, soul, and 

*will on one side, and to Nature, the outside world, 
on the other, are again in contrast. The senses are 
given pre-eminently for the purpose of enabling 
their possessor to so make internal and to appropri- 
ate the essence of things as it discloses itself in out- 
ward appearance, form, movement, tone, ete. The 
limbs, on the contrary, are given in order to mani- 
fest outwardly the will, the desire of the mind, of 
the soul. Here again the arms, with hands and 


fingers, and the legs, with feet and?toes, are in con- i 


trast to one another: the arms, ete., as tools to 
bring surrounding things near to one’s self; the 
legs, ete., on the contrary, as implements to bring 
one’s self, one’s body, near to the things; therefore 
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in the former case to move the things to one’s self, 
and in the latter to move one’s self to the things. 

The hands, with the fingers and with the sense 
of touch to be found in their tips, are again a con- 
nection between the senses and limbs; as, on the 
contrary, the two arms, with their hands and fin- 
gers, and the two legs, with their feet and toes, are 
again in contrast with one another. 

The senses, on the other hand, may be consid- 
ered to correspond to the three states, of coherence 
—solid, liquid, and gaseous—or to the mechanical, 
chemical, and dynamic. 

The physical and dietetical treatments of the 
child in their whole compass depend on the body 
with all its parts and organs. 

The limbs and senses likewise require their pe-* 
culiar attention, treatment, fostering, strengthen- 
ing, devglopment, exereise, and cultivation. All 
this is important even for the stages of infaney and 
childhood. 

Tn reference to the child’s development of mind, 
of will, of habitude, and consequently in general 
reference tő his-moral, to his actual human devel- 
opment, it is necessary to observe his relation to his 
mother and to all those who partially take a moth-- | 
er's place to him; in short, to observe his behavior 
to all which has an arousing, beneficial, and deter- 
mining effect upon him. : 


'The power and use of the child's body, limbs, / 
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and senses develop, correspondingly with this at- 
tention and fostering, and consequently the child’s 
activity, his impulse to activity and even to em- 


ployment further develop with the growth and ex- 


ercise of the powers before named. If his own 
little hands and fingers, the hands and fingers of 
his nurse, and the few objects (which are mostly 
but little movable) which he can grasp with his 
little hands, suffice at the beginning to satisfy his 
impulse to activity, yet very soon after his little 
arms and hands are somewhat developed he requires 
for handling an object which he can move and use 
quite freely and easily. . 

The retroactive effect on the child which be- 
comes perceptible through his use of objects is 
‘in the beginning merely a twofold one, the testing, 

. as it were, of the things around him as to their in- 
dependent existence and. also as to. their fyee mova- 
bility, and second, the exercise and the feeling of 
his own power. The first plaything which is now to 
be given to the child must also be constituted in 
conformity with this effect. It must be, as it were, 
the representative (complete within itself) of all 
objects existing in space, and consequently must 
itself contain the collective general properties of 
these objects. Yet further, in order to suffice for all 
that is required of such a plaything as the first, it 
must neither be able to do harm to the child, nor 
may the child be able to injure himself or any- 
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thing else with it. But the object can neither be 
permitted to excite and nourish the sensuality of 
the child nor to awaken any other wrong tendencies 
of mind or heart, etc. 

All these requirements are met, as has been al- 
ready demonstrated and declared in many places, 
by a moral talisman, so to speak—the ball. 

But tliis is not the place to further demonstrate 
the developing, educating, cultivating effect of this 
first plaything and its capacity for exhaustively sat- 
isfying this stage of the child's development. Suf- 
fice it to say that in and by the ball are represented 
all the essential properties, phenomena, and re- 
lations of the child's surroundings—namely, mate- 
rial, form and figure, size, movability and rest, all 
kinds of movement, all kinds of relations of space 
and time, and also the phenomena of light and even 
color. Tt (the ball) is the true means of exercising, ` 
increasing, and recognizing the child's own strength 
and dexterity. It is a means of introduction to 
knowledge of the general properties of objects, their 
use and relation; and of training the little one in 
language, which is important to his connection 
with the surrounding world and to his intellectual 
development. , The further harmonious and intel- 
lectual development by the play with the ball, con- 
nected with tone, rhythm, and song, can actually be 
recognized only by one’s own judicious employment 


of the ball in play with the child, and can only be 
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perceived by means of one’s own contemplation of 
the play. id 

It may be added that the play with the ball as 
a type—that is, a means of representation of the 
child's own inner world and as a means of appre- 
hension and recognition of the outside world around 
him—attracts the young human being through his 
whole later youth. : 

Let us here go back to the earliest life of child- 
hood. 

As the ch?ld's power and the use of that power 
in the indicated way increases, he seeks—in order 
also to hear the expression of his activity—for a 
body which also sounds, or at least makes a noise, 
but which has otherwise the same many-sided prop- 
erties as the ball. This solid is the hard, firm 
sphere. At the same time with the sphere, the 
child wishes for, and the nature of the sphere re- 
quires, an object which is'its pure opposite? With- 
out going through with the proofs of the fact on all 
sides and individually, I will state that this object 
is the many-surfaced, many-edged, many-cornered, 
firmly resting, firmly standing, not easily movable 
cube, idle, as it were, only able to be shoved and 
thrown, but incapable of actual rolling. 

But sphere and cube are purely and manifoldly 
opposite to, yet like one another—a fact which 
may be easily perceived and yet more easily dem- 
onstrated. But Nature and the child’s all-sided 
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nature require for such objects that the connec- 
tion be likewise easily perceptible and just as easily 
demonstrable. "This connection of opposites is just 
what gives the constancy, and by means of this 
constancy the developing, educating, and cultivat- 
ing effect of the child’s requirements, plays, and 
occupations. 

The connection between the rolling, round-sur- 
faced sphere which can be easily moved and turned 
on all sides, and the straight-surfaced cube which 
is, so to speak, idle, is the cylinder,"easily rolling 
like the sphere and standing firmly like the cube, 
therefore uniting round and straight. 

But since the eylinder excludes the perception 
of the corner, and the definite turning round itself 
on one point, it requires and conditions again the 
solid which connects the three—that is, has the 
properties of all three: corners (points), edges 
(lines), sides (surfaces)—and here again uniting 
straight and curved surfaces. This is the cone. 

With these four solids consequently the second 
play-whole of the child is closed. They form a 
whole, complete within itself, for all four have 
three equal lines of direction inclined toward one 
another at right angles. But they are different or 
opposite according to the manner in which these 
three principal directions are abiding and visible. 
Thus in the sphere they are changing and invisible. 
Tn the cube, on the contrary, each of them is once 
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invisible; again each is four times outwardly visible; 
but likewise, also, each is four times invisibly visi- 
ble—that is, it is invisible in itself, especially to 
outward and superficial observation, but can be 
made visible by bringing it to attention. From 
this property not only do the rest of the opposite 
properties of these four bodies necessarily proceed, 
but those properties are also in the hightst degree 
important for the child's intellectual development, 
particularly for the development of his power of 
imagination, dnd for the development of the inner 
perception and conception of the invisible. The 
invisibly visible lines are here again for the child, 
in a particularly instructive way, the connection 
between the never visible lines always hidden in 
the interior and those which are always outwardly 
visible as edges. 

Several other points belonging to this subject, 
proceeding from the comparison of these four solids 
with one another, and highly important for the fun- 
damental and wise cultivation and education of the 
child, can not here be brought forward and carried 
out, but must be left for verbal demonstration ac- 
companied by actual perception of the objects. 

Still more important, on aecoumt of direct ap- 
plication and performance at this stage of child- 
hood, is the intimation of the use of, and the method 
of playing with these solids. This method for the 
first and earlier stage of childhood is merely the 
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moving of these objects, the results and phenomena 
- of which appear so very manifold, often so unex- 
pected and astonishing, so wonderful and almost 
magical, that they, just because they can not be at 
© once, or at least not easily, explained to the child, 
. give him such great pleasure, yet teach him that 
which is important in fitting him for life—to make 
| a distinetfon between the thing or being and its ap- 
pearanee, and thus to proteet himself from de- 
lusion. 
By means of this manifestatiort of form and 
movement these solids and the play with them give 
many opportunities for the observation and con- 
| sideration of form, size, and number (particularly 
| for a somewhat advanced stage of childhood), and 
{ in many ways introduce the child into the phe- 

nomena of Nature and life around him. They are 
| therefore, as it were; the middle point and souree of 
the latef training for school and life, as well as for 


the union of these. 

As a sheet of printed matter, besides a litho- 
graphed plate * and a pamphlet of one hundred 
ball songs give directions for the use of the ball 
4 ag the first plaything and always the dearest play- 
mate of the ckild,” so also a sheet of printed mat- 
ter, besides a lithographed plate] gives some 


» * Printed in vol. Xxx, International Education Séries. 
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guidance to the use of the sphere and cube, “ the 
children’s delight.” The most essential points, 
however, must be left for verbal communication. 

Much as this quartet of playthings has been 
opposed and ridiculed from ignorance, unskillful- 
ness, and want of comprehension of its nature, yet 
I can not refrain from distinctly declaring that 
I consider this gift to be as suitable as’ it is en- 
tertaining and instructively educating, not only 
for this early stage of childhood, but progressively 
up to the schodl age, and I am willing and ready to 
give manifold proof for the assertion, by showing 
results as well as by words. This assertion is espe- 
cially confirmed by the personal experience of every 
one. | 

I could not omit this explanation here because 
it might otherwise have seemed as if I wished to 
ignore these criticisms on accouht of my inability to 
refute them, which, however, is done without any 
polemical words by the facts themselves at each 
simple presentation. 

Let us now return to the development of the 
play-gifts and the modes of playing. 

All the playthings hitherto considered are undi- 
vided. Yet, as before mentioned, tha child likes the 
change to the opposite. As he in the beginning 
likes to use everything as a ball, so he later likes to 
divide everything as far as his strength allows. He 
also likes to build together again what is thus di- 
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vided; or, as is beautifully and significantly said, 
* the child likes to provide himself with something 
to create.” This impulse of the child to form and 
create is above all to be most carefully and con- 
stantly fostered, for the more he himself creates 
from and by himself with his own power and spirit 
in independent activity and judgment, the more 
will he dt some future time understand himself, 
surrounding Nature, the Creator of both, and life 
in its growth and in its tranquil appearance, and 
the better will he understand the ihstruction and 
teaching of all this and its application to his own 
action. 

The next plaything must therefore be divisible 
at least once, but on all sides and in all directions. 
These requirements are met by the cube, once di- 
vided but on all sides, and so into eight equal part- 
cubes—the third play-gift, “the children’s joy.” 

Tf I'am not mistaken, I have already intimated 
that each following plaything is necessarily presup- 
_ posed in and required by the preceding; thus, the 

three times four edges of the cube are shown in the 
three prinçipal directions of the sphere, and the 
six surfaces of the cube in the six terminal points 
of those three directions. Likewise the undivided 
cube, by its three surface directions at right angles 
to one another, shows the three planes of division, 
each of which goes through the middle of the cube 
parallel with two of its sides, which in the third 
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play-gift appear as actual surfaces of division, and 
thus separate the cube into the eight part-cubes al- 
ready named. 

'The different plays with this gift are condi- 
tioned by the different ways of s 
grouping it. It is therefore essential to consider 


rating and re- 


two points as belonging to the nature of the mode 
of playing: first, it is necessary that all the eight 
cubes must always be used for each representa- 
tion; second, that as much as possible the following 
form must be?so developed and shaped from the 
preceding, that what is already formed must serve 
in a, certain respect as the foundation and means of 
representation of the following form. 

But the forms thus made show a threefold char- 
acter, each part of which is essentially different 
from the others. On account of this character the 
forms are distinguished as fornfs of knowledge, rec- 
ognition [appereeption], or learning, as forms of 
life or building, and as forms of beauty or pieture 
forms. It is essential to the development and train- 
ing of the child that this distinction be retained, 
though intermediate forms again connect the 
separated. 3 

Each of these representations is gonnected with 
the explaining word, so that the child’s conceptions 
may be definite. Wherever it is possible the rep- 
resentations should be also connected with the 
rhythmical word and with melody, so that the child 
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may definitely and pleasurably retain the represen- 
tation; for the heart, as well as the body and intel- 
leet, is to be taken into account and nourished by 
these plays. 

N Sufficient guidance is given for the use of this 
play-gift by the essays and by eleven plates in 
the former volume,* and by one hundred little 
rhymes and verses for the forms of life (or building 
forms), seventy-one songs and rhymes for the forms 
of beauty (or picture forms), and twenty-two for 
the forms of knowledge (or learning forms), and 
also by a third play-gift managed by the assistance 
of a leaflet giving directions for its use—to which 
all readers are here referred. 

Tn all these representations the three different 
principal directions come forth in space as length, 
breadth, and thickness, or height, length, and 
breadth, but capable of change and alteration. Ac- 
cording to the law of development, that the later 
may be contained in the earlier, or that the follow- 
* ing may come from the preceding, and consequent- 

ly also according to the progressing development 
of the child itself, this fact determines the next 
plaything. 

But how does this next plaything result simply 
and necessarily from the third play-gift? Each of 
the four equal columnar parts, into which one ean 
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imagine the principal cube’ separated, appears to 
be divided in the third play-gift into two equal 
cubes by a plane which passes through the middle 
of the column parallel to its two end-surfaces. 
Each of these four columnar parts is divided, in 
this following play-gift, by a plane which passes 
through the middle of the column, but parallel to 
two of its side surfaces, into two equal but brick- 
shaped parts, the three different principal directions 
of which now show, also, as length, breadth, and 
thickness, three abidingly different dimensions 
which bear the relations to one another of four, two, 
and one. Thus results the fourth play-gift—the 
cube divided into eight little building blocks, “the 
children’s favorite building material.” 

By the slight alteration in the direction of the 
plane of division just indicated, this plaything ob- 
tains a double extent of surface and length, and it 
can inclose a hollow space the volume of which is 
more than twelve times that of the eight part-cubes. 
The representations with this gift (now, of course, 
likewise according to the three different aspects 
indicated in the former paragraphs) obtain by this 
alteration an almost incredible variety by no means 
to be exhausted by experiment, but yet legitimate 
and demonstrable. A 

As is the case with the third play-gift, the forms 
represented by the fourth are of three different 
kinds—forms of knowledge (recognition) or learn- 
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7 ing [apperception], forms of beauty or picture 
forms, and forms of life or building forms. 

x The tablet form in which the three different 
lines of direction at right angles to one another 

E “come out, made its appearance in the object repre- 


sented with the third play-gift; but whereas those 
lines vanished again as they originated, they were 
abidingly'retained by the building blocks of the 
fourth gift. The oblique line of direction also ap- 
pears in the further representations with the third 
play-gift, but alterably; yet this line ‘of direction is 
also required to be abiding, as it is essential to form 
and building, and is therefore also indispensably re- 
tained as a form in play. This is done in the fifth 
play-gift in which a double advance appears, first, 
from the eube of the third play-gift once divided on 
all sides, to the cube twice divided on all sides. 
. 


e 
Since the law of the three now comes out in this 
cube, three cubes in one of the thirds of the twenty-. 
seven part-cubes remain undivided (a); three cubes 
are each divided by a diagonal line into two trian- 
gular columns (b); and each of the three other cubes 
is divided by two diagonal lines into four columns of 
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the same kind (c), each of Whieh is one fourth of 
a part-cube, as each of the larger columns is one 


half of such a cube. By this division the oblique 
or diagonal line of direction is caused to be fixed in 
variously-shaped solids, = 


The representations with this fifth play-gift are 
highly important in each of the three principal 
kinds, forms of knowledge, beauty, and life, which 
have been many times named. These representa- 
tions are likewise as entertaining as they are in- 
structive and cultivating, For lack of directions 
and the absence of the'gift itself nothing can be 
said about them here except that they .introduce 

` the child into school and life just as much as they 
strengthen and develop his mind and spirit. 

As a fourth gift developed above parallel to 
the third, so a sixth play-gift develops parallel to 
the fifth. In the sixth gift, as in the fourth, the 
brick shape is the one determingd by the law of 
development, and the number becomes apparent by 
a similar division to that of the fifth gift. « 

This gift has the peculiarity that by it hollow 
spaces and columnar erections particularly can be 
represented. It has the likeness to the fifth gift 
in that forms of beauty, the fundümental percep- 
tion or position of which is the square or the trian- 
gle, can be made with it. 

Being necessarily and manifoldly conditioned, 
the seventh gift results from the fifth, since the 
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cube is divided three times on cach side, so into * 
y-four cubes. 


four times four times four, or into si 
Several of these part-cubes are again divided, from 
the middle and through the middle, into oblique- 
, ‘surfaced equal parts, one half, one third, one 
fourth, one sixth. By arranging them together in 
reference to 2 common center the most important, 
polyhedrons, the octahedron and dodecahedron, 


sented as if their germs existed in the 


can be rep 
interior of the cube, and, as it were, developed 
from it. This play-gift is highly important, sinee 
some polyhedrons, although at first only in outward 
form, appear as if conditioned in and required by 
the interior—the middle of the gift. 

The seventh play-gift goes side by side with the 
eighth, which is related to the seventh as the sixth 
is to the fifth and,the fourth to the third. The 
further development of the eighth gift is not given 
here. à 

As a review of the whole, and for the harmo- 
nizing and understanding of the annexed review, 
there need only be said that, by the industrious use 
of the body, linibs, and senses, and the plays which 
proeeed from it, the first series of the employments 


and plays of children is given. 
The ball, which can be used in so many ways, 
forms the first series of children's playthings. 
The sphere, eube, cylinder, and cone form to- 
gether the second series. 
23 
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The third, fifth, and seventh gifts form the 
series of cubical forms and the forms used in play 
which evolve from the cubical. They thus form 
the third series of children’s playthings. 

The fourth, sixth, and eighth gifts form the 
series of the brick shape, or the fourth series of 
children’s playthings. > 

With the development of the solid forms and 
their division, which are especially the subject of 
the last-named series of plays, the conception of 
the surface, as independent of and abstracted from 
the solid, now also appears, and, like the former 
solids, shows itself as an attractive plaything for 
children, especially if color be connected with it as 
emphasizing the independence of the surface. 
Thus necessarily appears a ngw division of the 
developing, educating plays for children,—plays 
which arouse the child’s creative power. These are 
the tablet-formed surfaces, which are again divided 
into four different series: 

A. The series of square tablets, consisting of 
eight square tablets of two colors each. > 

B. The series of right-angled isosceles trian- 
gles, consisting of five gifts: the fir&t of four, the 


second of eight, the third of twelve, the fourth of 


sixteen, the fifth of sixty-four right-angled isosceles 
triangles. 
C. The series of equilateral triangles, consist- 
> 
) 
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« 
ing of five gifts: the first of nine, the second of 
á eighteen, the third of twenty-seven, the fourth of 
| _ thirty-six, the fifth of fifty-four equilateral trian- 
gles. 

Ü DESCR inally, 

it D. The series of right-angled sealene triangles, 


consisting of one gift with fifty-six such triangles. 
With this gift also obtuse-angled isosceles triangles 
can be represented, thus completing the representa- 
tion of all the principal kinds of triangles. 

The derivation of these plays from those before 
existing ean not here be carried through, yet it is 
quite clear to the thinker and to him who has 
1: a conception of the manifold in its unity. 

In this creative means of employment the laws 

of development and unfolding from the inner, from 

the opposite through the connecting forms, are es- 
| pecially prominent in the so-called forms of beauty. 

j They likewise show clearly—proceeding from sim- 
ple unity, and going on by opposites and their con- 
1 “nections—the return to unity, in this way running 
through the necessary series of experiences, the in- 
dispensablé' condition of knowledge, the necessary 
conditions, as it were, of becoming conscious and of 
| 78 later consciousness. 

These plays.show in various ways how move- 
ment can develop the contrasts from the legitimate 
regulated connection. They are especially im- 
portant on account of the classical, normal, suffi- 
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cing spirit applieable to the "life of Nature and of 
man which is expressed by them, and because they 
clearly place before the child, one might say within 
his grasp, the laws of their origin in their results, 
as well as in their beginnings; and thus conduce to 
the regular, harmonious, intellectual, and uniform 
development of the little one. 

With this gift, as with the four preceding ones, 
in the representations the threefold order of forms 
of life, beauty, and knowledge is rendered promi- 
nent, and here the exercises in color, especially with 
A, are added. The relations of form, size, and 
color are connected as in two of the preceding gifts. 

With the development of the tablet and surface 
form and their further division, there now appear 
especially the conception and perception of lines. 
The single sticks being, as it were, embodied lines, 
show themselves as an attractive plaything, for chil- 
dren, and form a whole new divisien of the develop- 
ing means of play and employment. 


The plays with the straight, unconnected sticks* 


show again the greatest variety. 

First, they can be form-plays—th# is, repre- 
sentations of figures and objeets connected with 
number, in which form preponderates and number 
is subordinate. What can I not represent with 
three sticks of equal length! 

Second, they can also be genuine number- 


plays, connected indeed with form, but where the 
L4 
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number is the principal consideration. For in- 
stance, in how many different positions and se- 
quences can the series of number from one to three 
be laid with sticks of equal length? Behold: 


LLI 1 an 
a ea 
EU - yr -—wx- 


Third, they can be plays for “the perception 
and comprehension of linear and surface sizes, espe- 
cially'for the relative position and inclination of 
the lines; for example, connection of vertical and 
horizontal lines (sticks) where the horizontal is just 
as long, or two or three times as long, as the ver- 
tical; for example, Eee | , ete. Or so that 
the horizontal stick is one half, one third, ete., of 
the vertical. F or example: 


Md 


In like manner with squares, or rather rec- 
tangles: 


EIE stead. T] 
Also the comprehension of oblique lines—that 


is, sticks—which may be compared to trees bend- 
ing lower and lower. 


LJ 
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The actual childlike way *of playing can not of 
course be given here, where we merely treat of tlie 
connected presentation of the means of play. With 
this play is included special training of the eye, 
and of the power of measuring by the eye. Here 
also, particularly with the form-plays, appear 
again the laws of formation and development from 
within of different forms, conditioned by “the inte- 
rior, which are recognizable by the child’s power 
of perception and comprehension, and on that ac- 
count are very suggestive and important; for ex- 
perience and the repeated expressions of the child 
teach that he seeks to recognize in every phenom- 
enon its inward cause. 

As a connection of the opposites, there develop, 
fourth, representation plays and forming plays 
with sticks of a certain length and position; for 
example, with vertical sticks one square long: 


| E 


Since now through all this the cltild’s power of 
representation and observation, later of speech and 
hearing, is developed, so also through the tendency 
to imitation, through the necessity and law of this 
tendency, is developed in the child the impulse to 
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connect what is audible and what he has heard 
éspecially words, with visible signs written and 
printed. Thus proceed from the first and fourth 
ways of playing, fifth, the letter and word lay- 
ing, the writing and reading plays; at the foun- 
dation of which are the mostly straight-lined 
capital Roman or Latin letters (T, N, V, M, ete.). 
In order to lay the round forms, such as P, straight 
sticks are nicked.* 

The plays with the unconnected sticks were, ac- 
cording to this statement, imitation plays, or plays 
of formation, number plays, plays of size and rela- 
tion, purely form plays, atid finally letter and word 
plays, or, as it were, writing and reading plays. 

As now the color exercises are particularly con- 
nected with the tablets, so the sign plays and the 
actual writing and reading exercises are connected 
quite simply with the sticks. 

The points of connection at which to render 
prominent, to observe, and to practice the singing 
tone are so numerous that no special prominence has 
been given to them before. This also has been the 
case with the points of connection for the observa- 
tion of Nature and life, for the exercises in speech 
and languagé, and for the applications to the devel- 
opment of the feelings of order, right, morality, 
even of religion, to the training of will and charac- 


* The rings were afterward used.—TR. 
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ter, ete. The development; strengthening, and 
training of the power of action, of the family feel- 
ing, and of the feeling of community or rather the 
general feeling, appeared manifoldly and often, so 
that no special prominence has been given to them 
in the preceding pages. However, the leader of 
children must have a clear and definite idea of all 
these references so that he [or she] can render them 
prominent and arouse and foster them in the child 
whenever opportunity offers, and the capacity for 
receiving them shows itself in the child. , This re- 
mark is one which applies to all these instrumen- 
talities of childish play and employment. 


In the same way as the perception of lines 
came out through the development and division of 
the tablet and surface forms, so also appears, in and 
with the perception of lines, the conception and 
perception of points, partly as a perception of fact, 
partly as mental perception, and as material and 
means of play for the children. The points form 
again a new division consisting of these plays and 
means of play. Objects compact by themselves 
and having the characteristics of the point—seeds, 
pebbles, little leaves, even bits of paper, ete,—fan 
be here employed as representatives of the point. 
This is therefore the point of connection for the 
collection of natural objects, fruits, etc., as further 
means of play as well as for the seeking out and 
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separating of objects which are of a like kind from 
those which are unlike and manifold. 


Consequently we have come to the complete di- 
vision and separation, to the complete dissolution, 
and, in certain respects, to the spiritualizing [ren- 
dering less material] of the solid, since, by the anal- 
ysis of the solid into the surface, line, and point, we 
have followed, as it were, the development of a tree, 
of a plant from the germ—the seed—through the 
formation of stem, branch, and twig, through the 
development of the leaves and blossoms up to that 
of the anthers and stamens, and even to the devel- 
opment and scattering of the pollen. Hence we 
must now in the opposite, yet like manner, return 
on our path of collecting, combining, and uniting, 
till we again reach the first unity. 

It is highly remarkable that the dividing, the 
seattering, immediately conditions unifying and 
collecting; that the separating requires at once a 
cohering. This coherence (this placing of the parts 
together to form a whole) can now, as was indicated 
in the former division, be performed in various 
ways, as, for instance, by means of a pin which is 
stuck into a suitably soft surface (such as can be 


ee 


pricked), a firmly stretched cloth or cushion, > , 


The inspection of round bodies, such as beads of 


different colors and sizes, also belongs here. 


) 
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The connection of the points to lines, and 
through them to shaping of forms, is particularly 
expressive, collecting, and unifying. This is best 
done by a little ingenious device, by connecting 
‘with one another and combining the perforations" 
in the so-called perforated sheet. This perforated 
sheet has the astonishing and new peculiarity that 
each product may be manifolded (from six to 
twelve fold), as the sheet when folded together 
many times is inclosed in another, on one side of 
which is indicated that combination of points by 
lines which is to be represented on each of the 
leaves. 

Three such series of pricking sheets are now 
prepared. The first series is for the smaller, the 
second for the middle, and the third for the larger 
children. The latter series is prepared in accord- 
ance with the strict progress from the easier to the 
more difficult, and from the simple to the com- 
plex, which makes it a preparation and previous 
training for drawing and for instruction in draw- « 
ing by the cultivation of the measuring power 
of the eye and that of the sense of form thus 
effected. 

With the pricking is also conntcted the*rep- 
resentation of letters—as initials of names—and of 
words in little sentences, therefore writing and 
reading. After all this is manifolded by the prick- 
ing, that which is represented by it may be again. 
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brought into prominence by colors; thus practice in 
colors is connected with the pricking. It is im- 
portant that the things produced should be used 
as little presents, so that the child may not merely 
receive. 


As in the foregoing the points were again 
united ifito lines and thus to figures, so in like man- 
ner single sticks, when somewhat extended in 
breadth, may be combined as strips, at first to sur- 
faces, and later also to solids. The first can be done 
in a fourfold way: 

a. By interlacing somewhat wide and flexible 
wooden slats which are alike in width and length. 
The interlacing is either voluntarily taken apart 
so that different forms may be made by the same 
sticks, or the ends of the sticks may be fastened 
together by some means—glue, paste, or wafers. 
In this way model forms may be made for other 
children and institutions. 


b. By so-called intertwining of strips of paper 
folded twice, or even stiff ribbon and cord. The 


_ results of the intertwining are similar to those of 


S 
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the interlacing, but more lasting and firmer; for 
instance, in the following figure: 


c. By interlacing, or rather weaving, of paper 
strips. It is best that these should be of different 
reciprocally completing colors—that is, comple- 
mentary colors. In this way the different surface 
forms may be again represented. The result of 
this activity may be employed, like figured paper, 
to make or beautify the most different objects— 
portfolios, writing books, needlebooks, euffs, col- 
lars, napkin rings, etc. box covers, covers for 
glasses, cushions, ete.; thus again for various little 
gifts and presents. 

The use which is made of these little products, 
as was mentioned above in regard to the pricking, is 
very important to the civilizing, to the nourishing 
of the child's being and mind; for I consider the 
fact that many children receive so much and can 
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give hardly anything from their own little pro- 
ductions, to be one of the most essential eauses’ of 
the frequent retrogression of childlike love and sen- 
sibility. This statement must here suffice as an 
intimation of one of the most important points of 
education. 

With '"inereased development of power and 
under precisely stated relations, the weaving of 
mats with straw, etc., and even basket making, are 
connected with the weaving. With the above-men- 
tioned pattern leaves, etc., this may become at once 
an industry for poorer children. 

d. The fourth combination is that of slender- 
pointed sticks connected by softened peas: 

1. To form simple figures, triangles, and quad- 
rangles, but especially the triangles, in accordance 
with fixed laws. , These simple figures can then 
again <be grouped together in the most manifold 
ways to form gtructures, but likewise according to 
fixed laws. This grouping together is again a most 
excellent cultivation and preparatory training of 
the eye for drawing. 

9. To make equal-surfaced and otherwise sym- 
metrical solids which can be seen through, being, as 
it were, only represented by the edges in outline; 
and— 

3. Also to construct buildings, house, room, and 
houschold furnishings, which can also be seen 


through. 


w 
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By the inner combination and composition of 
equal-surfaced and symmetrical bodies the develop- 
ment of each following form from the preced- 
ing, and finally from the original, fundamental 
form, may be represented in sueh a manner as to 
be capable of being seen through and capable of 
being seen into. : 

This occupation is extremely important for the 
insight into the innermost nature of the develop- 
ment of forms gnd solids gained by it, as well as 
for the impulse to creative activity. It is also par- 
ticularly important for the development and cul- 
tivation of the mind by the anticipation and in- 
vestigation of the unity of all that is formed from 
and through life. Hence it comes that the chil- 
dren dearly love these occupations. 

"Three remarks may be here permitted : 

First, the cutting from wood of all kiads of 
little furnishings for house and household, such 
as ladders, sleds, sawhorses, ete., is connected 
with the splitting of the sticks from flat bits of 
wood and tablets, and with the sharpening of the 
sticks. d g 

Second, by these employments, models, solids, 
and objects can be made for other children and 
institutions. Thus results a means of industry and 
support and, at the same time, of education and 
training for poorer children. This fact has already 


been mentioned several times. 
« 
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Third, the childre& are hereby enabled to make 
little presents to those whom they love. 


The combination of surfaces forms a new but 
«natural sequence to these employments. This 
combination takes place first of all with paper sur- 
faces, which, by creasing and folding, form solids, 
or rather the outlines or superficies of solids—here 
boxes of the most different kinds, with and with- 
out covers there equal-surfaced, symmetrical 
bodies, and buildings. This creasing and folding 
is used particularly with a later occupation, that of 
cutting. By combining surfaces into the form of 


symmetrical, rectangular solids, all cubieal sizes 
can be represented; for example: 


a cv ÉD GU 


Of course the way of fastening the sides rises like- 
wise from the easier and simpler to the more diffi- 
cult and complex. At first the fastening is done 
by simply bending the material, then by interlacing 
and closing together, finally by gluing or pasting. 

As this occupation advances according to rule, 
it also is entertaining, enjoyable, cultivating, and 
instructive for the child. 

With this occupation are connected the actual 
paper work and the work with pasteboard for older 


« 
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and more cultivated children, particularly boys; 
and the remarks which were made above in respect 
to children’s gifts and to the cultivating effect of 
these means of industry for poorer children are 
therefore also of value here. c 


A further new and large division of the em- 
ployments of children, as entertaining a& it is in- 
structive and useful, is the change of form: 

A. Without diminishing the quantity of the 
material, and fiere— 

a. At first with flexible thread lines—the twin- 
ing into cords and other objects, 

b. With proportionately connected stick lines, 
as, for example, with the usual inch sticks, Here 
especially representations of the different angles 
and figures by changes, F 

c. With flexible surfaces, such as paper, by 
ereasing and folding, different forms and objects 
are made with one and the same square su rface, or, 
what is the same, with several square surfaces of 
equal size. 

d. With soft flexible material—wax loam, or 
clay. Modeling is included in this occupation. 

B. With the diminishing of the quantity of the 
material: 

a. Cutting of different forms of beauty from 
square surfaces of like size according to fixed, pre- 
cise law, generally the law of bringing out the visi- 
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ple and that which can be made visible from the 
invisible or, what is the same, from the hidden 
yisible. The forms are here: 

1. With straight lines. 

t 9, With curved lines. 

3. With both straight and curved lines. 

b. The cutting of different objects: 

1. Free-hand eutting of the objects of the house 
and houschold, natural objects, and the objects of 
social life. c 

2, The eutting out of already depicted objects 
—animals, furniture, people, dresses, soldiers, the 
objects of trade, landscapes. 

Here takes place the unfolding of the whole 
human department of social life, and of the life of 
Nature—morals, good behavior, sensibility, the 
right, the view of and insight into life, history; also, 
on the part of the child, the use of all the unfolded 
powers and qualities of his mind as well as his 
heart, of his speech as well as the activity of his 
body, limbs, and senses. 

With this employment and play the busying of 
the children for this stage of childlike development 
terminates, as, it embraces and comprises the whole 
life of the child in every respect; man comes into 
consideration in all his relations to God, Nature, 
and humanity. 

This is shown by the extended second play- 
gift or “the sphere and cube with the solid 

24 
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forms derived from them actording to necessary 
laws." 

c. The change of solids made of soft, material 
that can be cut—for example, clay, loam, potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage stalks, or soft wood—and first of ) 
all the change of the cube by cutting off (1) the 
corners, (2) the edges. Here is specially re- 
vealed the endeavor of the child to perceive the 
inner in the outer, to represent the inner by the 
outer; and, in reverse order, to find unity in mani- 
foldness and to develop manifoldness from unity. 
The way in which this busying of the children 
leads to the higher and true (religious) comprehen- 
sion of Nature and of their own life is clearly evi- 
dent, And consequently here is also a complete 
close. 

This again leads us back to the consideration of 
the plays with the solid and firm round, and here, 
as à connecting point with the former, first of all: 

A. To the undivided sphere and to the plays 
and employments with the sphere in different sizes > 
and numbers. 

B. To the divided round. First of ally 

a. Spheres are divided: 

1. Concentrie with the surface, *thus giving 
half spheres and spheres within others, 

2. Parallel to one of the largest circles, giving 
disks. 


3. Through the three largest circles, intersect- 


» 
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ing each other at right angles, thus into eight equal 
four-surfaced bodies. 

b. The cylinder is divided: 

1. Concentric with the cylindrical surface, thus 
into cylinders of different sizes. 

9. Parallel to the upper and lower surfaces, 
thus into equal-sized disks. 

3. Through the two largest division planes in- 


tersecting each other at right angles, thus forming 
four columnar bodies, the sides of each including 
two plane surfaces and one curved. 

4. Into circles or rings from number one. 

c. The cone is divided again: 

1. Concentric with the curved surface. 

9. Parallel to the base into disks. 

3. Through the two division planes cutting 
through the axis af right angles. 

4. According to the conie sections. 


From the connection of the round (thus origi- 
nated) with the straight; and— 

1. From the outward connection of the round 
with the straight proceed the pbuilding and laying 
forms, and 

9. From ¢he inward connection of both, the 
roller, the wheel, the barrel, the wagon, the car- 


riage, ete. 


With the modeling as an object of play Js, 


therefore, connected 
c 
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. The province of mechanics. 
A The province of the contemplation, of Na- 
ture and introduction into it. 
TIL. The province of human and social life. 
But the round also finds its educating applica- 
tion in play in the conception and connection of 


planes and lines. ? 


From all this now proceeds the free connection 
of each favorite material in favorite forms in the 
most manifold way and for the most different ob- 
jects of play, employment, entertainment, and edu- 
cation, as well as other objects (the fostering and 
observation of human life and human relations); 
for instance, for gifts of friendship, as has been al- 
ready many times mentioned. 

With these is further connected, as an eduea- 
ting employment for play and enter rainmenf, first 
of all the collecting of natural pr oductions (pebbles, 
leaves, flowers of the most different colors and 
forms) to which the child so early inclines, in order 
by this collecting to exercise his power of gbserva- 
tion and comparison, as well as to extend his ob- 
jective knowledge, but, above all, to*procure for 

himself a knowledge of the objects of Nature. 

The collecting of objects—the flower, the plant, 
the bug, the caterpillar, etc.—leads to the care over 
them for growth and unfolding, therefore to the 
fostering of life. \ The delightful impulse to sueh 
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fostering likewise shows itself very carly in the 
child as soon as He has even an anticipation and 
pereeption of it. - All this has an instructive effect 
on the parents, and in general upon all who exert 
an educating influence on the child. The gardens 
of the children belong here essentially. 

Lastly, humanity, in the shape of the child, 
js even for the child the most satisfactory object 
of play and the ,most enjoyable playmate, as 
through the child all expressions of human life 
become material for play, and, as it were, the 
bringers of play. From this fact proceed the 
voice and singing plays, the word and speaking 
plays, the movement and representation plays, espe- 
cially the representations of man in the most di- 
verse stages of development, in the most varied 
relations, vocations, businesses, and efficiencies. 
They are in general, therefore, the plays of observa- 
tion comparison, and consequently apperception 
plays for the exercise of thought, for the fostering 
development and cultivation of the reason, the in- 
tellect, the head and heart, manners, and mod- 
esty, as well as of morality and the highest 
union of life—the greatest fostering and ob- 
servation of life in all relations. For the child 
thus represents, by and by means of himself, 
his innermost unconscious life, as yet unknown 
to him. He absorbs the inner and innermost of 
the surrounding joint life. He mirrors this (ife in 
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himself, he compares both spheres of life, finds 
what is common to both, what is alike and what is 
united in both.” He thus develops, educates, and 
forms himself for true, all-sided, intimate union of 
life, and so for the understanding’ of life, for in- 
sight into life, and for the ruling of life (as far 
as this is possible at the child’s age and at the differ- 
ent stages of development). This is the actual and 
highest aim of this play-whole, of this means and 
way of playing, of this course of play. As a 
higher spiritual bond passes through and pervades 
the whole, so the child in the plays makes the dis- 
covery that he can only arrive at insight into and 
practice of this united and constant whole through 
constant connection. In these three, and in the 
presentiment thereof recognized or presupposed in 
the child, lies the developing, equeating, forming, 
high effect of these plays. This high effect, lies in 
the still deeply slumbering, yet already active pre- 
sentiment in the child that only the transitory 'and 
visible can by connection lead to the becoming ob- 
jective, to the becoming visible, and consequently 
to the comprehension of the single and invisible 
that abides in itself, therefore to the solution and 
perception of that which is inward, spiritual, and 
directing. 

Tn this anticipation the child's impulse to imi- 
tation, the tendeney toward and the power of repro- 
duction have their foundation as well as their aim; 


o 
> 
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and in this anticipation is revealed the nature of 
the plays and ways of playing here presented. 

By means of all this the whole life of Nature 
and of man, the nature of all things, and above 
all that of man (as being whole and single, dissolv- 
ing all opposition and contrariety, and consequently 
harmonized), are clearly revealed to the child in 


the mirror of his plays. 


THE END. 


October, 1899. 
Mr. Edward Arnold's 


New Books and Announcements, 
© 
Telegrams : 37 Bedford Street, 
‘Scholarly, London,’ Strand, London. 


Mew and Forthcoming Books. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE, 


With Selections trom bis Correspondence, 
Edited by his Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE, 
One vol., with Photogravure "Portrait, demy 8v0., 16s, 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 

“My father's Autobiography and Letters were originally printed for 
private circulation among members of his own family and some of his 
more intimate friends. Many persons, however, beyond these limits 
having expressed an interest in the book, it is now offered to the public 
at large, with the addition of a few letters, addressed to Dean Lake, 
which have only recently Come into my hands, and the omission of such 
others as seemed to possess more domestic than general interest,’ 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A, 
© One vol, octavo, 


The author of these reminiscences is the second son of the late Dr, 
Arnold of Rugby. His recollections of old school and college days 
refer to many well-known people. After leaving the University he 
emigrated to New Zealand, at the time when the country was \irst being 
settled, and his account of the early colonists and their life forms an 
interesting subject of comparison with more modern phases ‘of 
development. Returning to England, he settled in Oxford, and his 
friendship with the late Cardinal Newman supplies materials for some 
valuable pages. * 
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EASTERN ESSAYS.’ 
By —. 
One vol., demy 8vo., 16s. 


The work opens with an Introduction pointing out that Turkey is 
unlike any other country in Europe. Turks, Greeks, Servians, Bul- 
garians, etc., live side by side, quarrelling with one another, and each 
having their own language, religion, and customs, not in different districts 
as in Austria, but in the same district. The explanation of this is given 
only by history. The Turks in a way are a great Conservative force. 
They have preserved the strange medley which they fpund in Eastern 
Europe exactly as it was when they first appeared. The introduction 
is, therefore, followed by a historical sketch of the Balkan Peninsula 
before the capture of Constantinople. Then succeeds a chapter 
describing the Turk. What is the most important influence to which 
the Turk has been subjected?—Mohammedanism. An essay is 
devoted to this and another to the Eastern Orthodox Church. Further 
essays discuss Turkish Administration, and work out the details in 
chapters on the Greeks, the Slavs, the Albanians, etc. The whole work 


is extremely valuable and important, and will, it is hoped, be ready 
by Christmas. 


TANGWEERA: 


A Lite among Gentle Savages, 
By C. NAPIER BELL, M.LC.E. 


With numerous Illustrations Srom Sketches by the Author. 
One vol, demy 8vo., cloth, 165. s 


In this book are recounted the adventures ofa 

the Indians of the Mosquito Coast, and of the Saree. lem 
rivers of that little-known region flow. The author was in childhood the 
playmate of the young Mosquito king, who at tmt time enjoyed British 
protection ; and, speaking the language of the Indians like Die of them- 
selves, had every opportunity of observing their habits and dispositions, 
as well as those of the wild animals which he hunted in their Età an 
` The beautiful and curious birds of the Central American forests m 
been his Avourite study. An introductory chapter gives some account 
of, the manner in which the Mosquito region, destined erhaps to 
become better known to the rest of the world when the Acus Canal 


is made, obtained and lost its position as a m f 
British dependency. Š P ore or less fully recognised 
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HUBERT HERVEY., 


Stuoent*ano 3mperíalíst, 
A Memoir. 
By the Right Hon. EARL GREY, 


LATE ADMINISTRATOR or RHODESIA. 
One vol, demy 8vo., with Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations 
A and a Map, 7s. 6d. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 

‘ My knowledge of Hubert Hervey during the last few years of his 
short career, when he was serving the British South Africa Chartered 
Company, first in their London offices, and subsequently in responsible 
administrative posts in Rhodesia, led me to regard him as one of the 
most chivalrous and high-minded men it has been my privilege to 
meet. Such was the wealth of Hervey’s strong individuality that he left 
to all who were acquainted with him an abundant store of memories, 
varied, original and characteristic. But the attraction of his personality 
was rooted and grounded in the yet deeper strata of great principles and 
high ideals.’ 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. Eton and Cambridge.—II. Dreams in London,—III. In the 
Chartered Company's Office—IV. En route for the Frontier.—V. The 
Matabele War.— VI. At Work under Jameson.— VII. The Second 
Matabele War.—VIII. The Last Fight. 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. 
E By JOSEPH R. FISHER, B.A, 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
4 Demy 8vo., cloth. 


The Tsar’s Manifesto of February 15, 1899, and the New Military 
Law, are regarded in Finland as a virtual abolition of the constitutional 
liberties solemnly guaranteed to the Grand Duchy by the Tsar Alex- 
ander I., and confirmed by all his successors. Finland is one of the 
most interesting States in Europe, and one of the least known to 
Englishmen, and this book aims at giving such an account of the land 
and people as will enable readers to understand and to sympathize with 
the Finlanders in their present trouble. The author has bad excep- 
tional opportunities of becoming acquainted at first hand with the con- 
stitutional issues in dispute, and in ‘Finland“and the Tsars' English 
readers will for the first time have an authentic account of the origin 
and significance of the last stand for liberty under the Russian Crown. 
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IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: 
Fn Account of the ‘Tourmaline ' Expedition to Sus, 
1897-1898. 

By HENRY M. GREY, 


A MEMBER OF THE EXPEDITION, 


One vol., demy 8vo., Iilustrated, 165. 


The authors ‘hundred days in Morocco’ formed probably as 
unpleasant an experience as has ever fallen to the lot of,an Englishman. — 
Trading in arms and ammunition with the subjects of a foreign — 
potentate against his will is no sinecure, even if the potentate be only 
Sultan of Morocco. Deprived of the countenance of the British 
Government, the Zourmatine Expedition was unfortunate from the first. 
Mr, Grey graphically narrates the incidents of the voyage, the landing at ~ 
Sus, and the treachery of the natives. ‘Then followed the separation of | 
the party by the Moorish cruiser Hassani, the author's capture and '« 
miserable march overland to Mogador, often in chains and subjected all 
the time to the grossest indignities. B. 


CONTENTS. 


Chap. I. An Ill-omened Start.—11. Across the Bay.—III. Island Nights' 
Entertainment.—IV. Dangerous Delay.—V. Arksis.—Vl. The Indaba— 
VII. The Council of the Forty.—VIIL Dafap Days.—IX. Treachery at - 
Work.—X. Naval Manceuvres.—XI. El Arabi to the Rescye.—XII. Attack 
on the Camp.—XIII. In the House of the Wolf—XIV. El Arabi comes, 
Ashore again.—XV. Before the Kaid.—XVI. Tite Beginning of the Raid. - 
“XVII. Camp at Tlata—XVIII. Gilulés Vow.—XIX. On the Road 
Northward.—XX. Still Northward.—XXI., Tisnit—XXII. Good-bye to 
Giluli.—XXIIL Across the Border.—XXIV. An Unwelcome Invitation.— 
XXV. and XXVI. Life in the Kasbah—XXVII. News at Last— 


XXVIII. Delivered up. 
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ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By SIR ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G., 


GOVERNOR OF THE CAPE COLONY. 
With an additional chapter, bringing down the work to the end of 1898, 
By CLINTON E. DAWKINS, > T 


Lare FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE KHEDIVE, FINANCIAL MEMBER OF THE f 
Inpian COUNCIL, ETC. 


Sixth Edition, revised, with Maps, 6s. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
By the REV. JAMES FELL. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The author spent five years in San Francisco engaged in work 
contiected with the Mission to Seamen, and during that period became 
thoroughly conversant at first hand with the dangers and difficulties that 
beset our sailors on the Pacific ports. His account of their troubles is 
extremely interesting, and written with a moderation that carries con- 
viction. 

SUMMARY oF CONTENTS. 

San Francisco — The Bay — Discontent -~ Food — Ship's Tailors— 
Pocket Money — Crimping — Running Men "Out— Allotment Notes— 
Rayne off—Apprentices and Desertion —The Seamen's Institute—Sickness 
at Sea. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES 


OF 


SHIPPING AND CRAFT 
ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 
By R. T. PRITCHETT, 


MARINE Painter TO THe RoYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB. 


With more than Fifty full-page Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, demy vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


This beautiful.volume is dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., ‘in pleasant recollection of many thousand miles 
in the Sunbeam, R.Y.S.’ Mr. Pritchett has, in fact, enjoyed unique 
opportunities of cruising all over the world, and his collection of 
sketches of shipping and craft of various types, made on the spot, in 
every latitude, cannot fail to interest all lovers of the sea. Among the 
craft sketched will be found an immense variety of vessels large and 
small, commencing with the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert, and 
ending with Malay proas at the Murray Islands in the Antipodes. Mr. 
Pritchett’s skill as a marine painter is well known, and great care has 
been taken to reproduce his exquisite drawings with fidelity. The 
descriptive letterpress is enriched with many an anecdote and yarn from 


the author's world-wide experiences. 
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ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., 


PRINCIPAL OF University COLLEGE, BRISTOL ; AUTHOR OF 'HAnlT AND INSTINCT,’ ETC. 1 
A New Edition, entirely revised and largely rewritten, one vol, octauo. Ti 


In revising this work the author, besides bringing the discussion as — 
far as possible abreast of the most recent work and thought gn the 
subject with which it deals, introduces the results of his own later 
investigations. He also aims at increased unity of plan, by making the. 
whole discussion subservient to his central theme—a consideration of — 
the róle which has been played by consciousness in organic evolution. 
With this end in view much of the treatment is recast, some of the ~ 
sections which seemed too technical, too metaphysical, or too divergent 
from the central theme, Mave been cut out, while others having more 
direct bearing on that theme have been introduced. ‘The author trusts — 
that any delay in the reissue which may be occasioned by thorough — 
revision may be held justifiable if the work be thus rendered more 
distinctive in plan and less inadequate in execution. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY : 


in Exposition and Criticism of the Svstenis of hobbes, Locke, J&urhe, 
Bentham, Mill and Maine, , : 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM,°M.A., 


PROFESSOR OF JURISPRUDENCE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY AT Queen's CoLLEGE, BELFAST: 
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One vol., octavo, 125. net. 
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ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION : 
Being Sermons delivered in Canterbury Catbcoral. 
By the REV. F. J. HOLLAND, 


Canon OF CANTERBURY: 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. a 
> 

CONTENTS. E È 
I. Essentials and, Nom'essentials.—II. The  Ever-blessed Trinity-— | 
III. Faith which worketh by Love.—IV. The Divine Sacraments.— — 
V. The Foundation of the Church.—VI. The Organization of the Church. * 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


RED POTTAGE. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


AurHox or ‘Diana TEMPEST,’ ETC. 


{2 Crown 8v0., 65, 


THE COLOSSUS. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS, 


AurHoR or ‘A Sow or EMPIRE, ETC. 


Crown Buo., 65. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. 
By MARIE VON BUNSEN, 


TRANSLATED by Mrs. STRATFORD DUGDALE. 
Crown Svo., 55. 
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POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 
Selected a&d Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, M.A. 


With six Photogravure Illustrations elegantly printed and bound, one voL, 


crown Buo., 6s. 


| S 
POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES., 
: By ROBERT J. GLENCAIRN. 


E 
Crown Svo., 5$. nel. 
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QS TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By A. J. QUILLER COUCH (*Q”), 


AurHOR or ‘Dean Man’s Rock,’ ETC. 
, One vol., crown Svo., 6s. 


It is hoped that this volume, which has been unfortunately delayed, 
will be ready this autumn. ‘Q’ proposes to treat the Historical ‘Plays 
of Shakespeare as Lamb treated the Comedies, and Mr. Quiller Couch’s 


charming pen will, it is believed, provide a worthy supplement to Lamb's 
classic volume. ` 


REALLY AND TRULY! 
Or, The Century for Habes. 


Written by ERNEST AMES, and Illustrated by Mrs, ERNEST AMES. 
Lully and brilliantly coloured, price 35. 6d. 


This is the Christmas book for 1899, by the authors of ‘ The Patriot 
Baby,’ which was so successful last year., Enlarged experience has 
helped them to make an even more attractive volume than the last. 


The rhymes and pictures deal each with some striking event of the 
century, from a comic standpoint. o 


A MORAL ALPHABET, 
In Words of from One to Seven Syllables, 
By H. B. and B, T. B., 


AuTHORS OF ‘More Beasts,’ ‘Tue MODERN TRAVELLER, ETC. 


Alo, fully Illustrated, with Cover in Colour, 3s. 64. 
We hardly know whether to describe this as a children’s book. Itis 
a return from the satire of ‘The Modern Traveller’ to the authors’ 
original and simpler style,’as exemplified in ‘The Bad Child's Book 
of Beasts’ and ‘ More Beasts,’ and should be appreciated by all who 
enjoyed those volumes, 
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RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 
HOMES. 


The Verses by COLONEL D. STREAMER ; the Pictures by 
G— H—. 


This volume, which is dedicated by permission to Mrs. W. H. 

Grepfell, will, it is hoped, prove amusing to parents and others. To those 

f who are not afraid of their children imitating the sad examples 

suggested by the Ruthless, Heartless Rhymes we would heartily recom- 
mend the book, 
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CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND 
ENDINGS. 


di Some 'Ibinte for Playing the Game of Small Talk and otber Society 
Pastimes. 


By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
Square Svo., with "Cover designed by Mrs. Ames, 25. ôd. a 


a 

"This little book was printed as a pamphlet some years ago, and the 
small edition was soon exhausted. Mrs. Bell has now entirely revised 
the original and enlarged it to its present size. The openings are 
constructed on. the plan ‘of Chess Openings. Among the earlier 
numbers are the Diner Out’s Opening, the Aunt's Friend's Opening, the 
Returned Traveller's Opening, etc. 
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PARIS: 
di ‘history of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, 


i AUTHOR or ' DANTON," ETC. 


One vol., Illustrated. 
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ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE GIFTS ‘FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. 


Gathered and Pressed in Palestine. 
By HARVEY B. GREENE. 
j ty 
With an Introduction by the Very REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 


DEAN or ROCHESTER, 
Cloth elegant, 16mo., 4s. 6d. 


This unique volume contains seventeen specimens of pressed wild 
flowers from the Holy Land, with appropriate descriptive letterpress. 
Mr. Greene has made thre journeys to Palestine, collecting its floral 
treasures with the willing assistance of a large number of native Arabs. 
‘The flowers,’ says Mr. Greene, ‘are richer and more precious than all 
others in the world. More precious not because more perfect, not 
because sweeter, but because the Lord Jesus Christ while here upon 
earth saw and loved these same flowers, and used them to illustrate 
eternal truths.’ 


PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY 
2 LAND, 
Gathered and Pressed in Palestine. 
By HARVEY B. GREENE, 
With an Introduction by DEAN HOLE. 
Tastefully bound, 32mo., paper, as. 6d. 


This is a smaller souvenir, with twelve pressed flowers, collected as 
already mentioned. The flowers are beautifully pressed, and the brief 
accounts of them are very interesting, giving refetences to passages in 
the Bible where they are mentioned. 


A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND. 
4 lovely Christmas Card containing a Single Pressed Flower. 
Price 6d. i 


* Consider tho lilies of the field, how they grow." 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESSEX HOUSE 
PRESS. 


The Guild of Handicraft has purchased from the trustees of the late 
Mr. William Morris the plant and presses of the Kelmscott Press, and 
has made arrangements with different members of Mr. Morris’s staff for 
permanent employment at Essex House, with a view to their ultimate 
election into the Guild. It is the hope of the Guild by this means to 
continue in some measure the tradition of good printing and fine 
workmanship which William Morris revived. 

The Kelmscott Press blocks being deposited at the British Museum, 
and the types not for sale, the books to be issued from the Essex House 
Press will be in a new type to be designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. As 
this type will not be ready for some time, one of the best of the 
eighteenth-century Caslon founts has been purchased, and in this th 
first two or three books are being produced. x 


THE TREATISES OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
ON METAL WORK AND SCULPTURE.. 


Translated by C. R. ASHBEE. 


ə Price 355. net. 


This volume is richly illustrated with reproductions of Cellini’s works, 
and is the first translation from the original. To metal workers, 
students and artists it cannot fail to be of great value and interest. 
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THE HYMN OF BARDAISAN: 


The First Christian Poem rendered into English Verse from the 
Original Syriac. 


By F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, of Trinity College, Cainbridge. 


The edition is limited to 300 copies, of which 250 only are for salé at 
7s. 6d. net, and 25 will be issued in specia! bindings, from £1 1s. to 
43 39. extra, executed by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, and designed some 
by him and some by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 
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BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 


This will be the next volume from the Essex House Press. ‘They 
edition will be limited to 750 copies, of which 50 will be in special 
binding as above, and the rest in white vellum, price t ros. net. 

Among other works in preparation by the Essex House Press are: 
‘The Poems of Shakespeare, ‘The Book of Psalms,’ ‘The Vision of 
Piers Ploughman, Sir Thomas Hoby’s translation (Elizabethgn) of 
Baldassare Castiglione's * Courtier, Froissart's ‘ Chronicles,’ ‘The Poems 
of Burns,’ etc. 


ENGLAND JN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By C. W. OMAN, 


FrLLow or ALL Sours’ COLLEGE, OXFORD; AurHOR or ‘A HISTORY or ENGLAND"; 
Tue Art or WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES, ETC. 


One volume, crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 


This volume supplies a much felt need in providing a lucid history 
of' the events of our own time within a moderate compass, and brought 
down to the last year of the nineteenth century. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. 


By E. S. SYMES, 


AUTHOR oF ‘THE STORY or LANCASHIRE'; ‘THe Srory or LONDON, ETC. 
3 5 


Fully Illustrated, crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 


ANO 3 

This is a short history for boys and girls, intended “as an introduction 

to the chief events of * our island story,’ told in such a way as to attract 

rather than repel the young readers. Special attention is called to the 

fine series of portraits from Lodge’s famous collection and other 
authentic sources. >: 
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A SERIES OF LOCAL HISTORIES. 


V E The following volumes are now ready. They are intended to intro- 
duce young people to what is best worth knowing in connection with 
their own part of the kingdom, and give the history, geography, and 
industrial progress of the locality, together with many interesting legends, 
stories, and biographies of famous people. The illustrations have been 

very carefully selected, and help to make the volumes most attractive : 


y Price 1s. 6d. each. 
* 
f THE STORY OF LONDON. | THE STORY OF LANCASHIRE. 
THE STORY OF THE MIDLANDS. | THE STORY OF YORKSHIRE. 
THE STORY OF WALES. THE STORY OF THE WEST COUNTRY, 
THE STORY OF SCOTLAND. | [/n the Press. 
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AFRICA, AS SEEN BY ITS EXPLORERS. 
| Edited by E. J. WEBB, M.A. 
es Illustrated, crown 8vo., 25. 
"This is a collection of extracts from the narratives of African explora- 


tion and discovery from Herodotus to Stanley, and gives an interesting 
record of the process of unfolding the Dark Continent to civilization. 
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PICTURES OF GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS. 
| , Edited by W. L. WYLLIE, A R.A. 


! A magnificent and entirely new series in chromolithography, from 
original designs hy Mr. W. L. Wyllie, Mr. C. W. Wyllie and Mr. G. C. 
|, Kerr. 


| The size of each picture is 30x20 inches; they are admirably 


adapted for framing, and will give constant pleasure on the walls. 


Price 1s. 6d. each, net. 


Portsmouth Harbour. | Mount Vesuvius. 
The Land’s End, Cornwall. | The Pyramids. 

| Mont Blanc. Hong Kong. : 

| The Rhone Glacier. In the Arctic Regions. 
, It will be observed that each picture represents some typical feature 
in geography: thus the picture of Vesuvius shows a volcano, the 
| Land's End a cape, etc. 
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LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


PART L—CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 


By Dr. J. H. VAN 'T. HOFF, 


Proresson AT THR UwivERSITY Or BERLIN. id 


One vol., demy 8v0., 125. net. 


A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By LEONARD HILL, M.B., 


Lecturer on PHYSIOLOGY AT THE Loxpon HosrrrAL MEDICAL ScHooL, AND HUNTERIAN 
Prorrssor RovAL COLLEGE SURGEONS; AUTHOR OF 'PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PATHOLOGY OF THE CEREBRAL CIRCULATION.’ 


Nearly 500 pages and 170 Illustrations, 6s. 


» 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPHY, 
By ANDREW HERBERTSON, F.R.C.S., 


ASSISTANT READER IN GEOGRAPHY AT THE University OR xronD, 


Fully Illustrated, 4 [Zn the Press. 


* PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, 


PmorEssoR or Puysics AT THE East LONDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


» 


One vol., crown Svo. [Jn the Press. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


i . 
l * Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN, 


e 


during the Campaigns of the 93rd Highlanders in India, under Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde, in 1857-1859. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. GORDON ALEXANDER. 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


Arnold. PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By THOMAS 
ARNOLD, M.A. (See page 1.) 


Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev. G. D. BoyLe, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait. 
One vol., lemy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


Olough. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, By her Niece, BLANCHE A. CLOUGH. With Portraits. 
$vo., 125. 6d. [3 


De Vere. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third Edition, 
with Portrait, Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited b 
AvGusrUus J.C. Hare, Author of ‘The Story of Two Noble Lives,’ ete, Wit. 
Portraits. Two vols., crown 8vo., 16s. net. 


Hole THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
REvNOoLps HoLe, Dean of Rochester, With Illustrations from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8yo., 6s. 


Hole MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America. eBy Dean Hote. With Frontispiece. Demy 8yo., 16s, 


Hole. ALITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By Dean Hote, Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Hóle. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, By * OXONIAN' (Dean HOLE). 
Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. Large crown $8vo., 6s. 


Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her Sin, BERNARD HOLLAND. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Jowett. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL, A Personal 
Memoir, By the don. L. A, TOLLEMACHE. Third Edition, with portrait. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. | 


Le Fanu. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. Bythe late W. R. 
Le FANU. Popula Edition, Crown $vo., 6s. € 


Matdonald THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, GC.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by JóserH 
Pore, his Private Seretary. With Portraits. « Two vols., demy 8vo., 32% 


Merivale. THE AUI OBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. (See page 1.) 
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Morley. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of / 
English Literature at University College, London, By the Rev. H. S. 
SorLv, M.A. With two Portraits. 8vo., 126, 6d. 


Mott. A MINGLED YARN. The Autobiography of EDWARD SPENCER 
Mott (NATHANIEL GUBBINS). Author of ‘Cakes and Ale,’ etc. Large crown 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Pigou. PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, 
Dean of Bristol. Fifth Edition. With Portrait. Demy $vo., 16s. 


Rochefort. THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By HINRI RoĉHE- 
FORT, Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8vo., 25s. 


Roebuck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by RonERT EADON 
LEADER. With two Portraits, Demy 8vo., 16s, 


Simpson. MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. C. 
SIMPSON (née Nassau Senist) Fourth Edition. Demy $vo., 16s. 


Stevenson. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By WALTER RALEIGH, 
Professor of English Literature at University College, Liverpool. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. ! 


Tollemache. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L. A. 
TOLLEMACHE. With Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 


Toynbee. ARNOLD TOYNBEE: a Reminiscence. By SIR ALFRED 
MirNER, G.C.M.G. Crown 8vo., paper, 1s. f 


. Twining. RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being the 
Autobiography of Louisa TWINING, One vol., 8vo,, cloth, 15s. 
ə 


THEOLOGY. 


Bell. THE NAME ABOVE EVERY OTHER NAN E; and other 
Sermons. By the late Canon BELL, D.D., formerly Lector of Cheltenham, 
and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. Crown $vo., 5s. 


Bell. THE GOSPEL AND THE POWER Of GOD. Sermons 
preached by Canon BELL. Crown $vo., 3s, 6d. 


Hole. ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN Pulpi e 
By Dean HoLE. Crown 8vo., 6s, Euge uipitand laor 


Hole FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE. A Sermon preached 
after the funeral of the late Duchess of Teck. Vellum, is. net. 


Holland. ESSENTIALS JN RELIGION. Br Canon HOLLAND. 
(See page 6.) 


Ware A R EORTED CHANGE IN RELIGIOY. By Onyx. Crown 
vo., 3s. 6d. 


/ 


] 
1 * Benson and Tatham. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
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HISTORY. 


o 


By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. TATHAM, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Gardner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By ALICE GARDNER, 
Lébtarer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Ilus- 
trated, 2s, 6d. 


Gardner. ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By ALICE 
GARDNER. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Lane. CHURCH AND REALM IN STUANT TIMES. A Course of 
Ten Illustrated Lectures arranged to accompany a Series of 600 Lantern Illustra- 
tions, By the Rev. C. ARTHUR LANE, Author of * Illustrated Notes on English 
Church History.’ One vol., crown $vo., 3s. 6d, net. 


Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir ALFRED MILNER. (See 
page 4.) 


Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By CHARLES OMAN, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; Author, of 
t Warwick the:Kingmaker,' ‘A History of Greece,’ etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 55. 
Also in two parts, 3s. each‘ Part I., to A.D. 1603; Part IL, from 1603 to present 
time. And in three Divisions : Div. I., to 1307, 28. 5 Div. II., 1307-1688, 2s. ; 
Div. III., 1688 to present tim, 2s. 6d. 


Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
CHARLES OwaK, (See page 12.) 


Ransome, THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
from Carlyle’s * History of Frederick the Great, ond edited by the late CYRIL 
Ransome, M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous Illustrations by ADOLPH MENZEL. Square 8yo., 35. 6d. 

« 

Rendel. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Its Municipal Origin and Growth, 

By the Mon. DAPHNE RENDEL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
c 


Symes. THE STORY OF ENGLAND. ‘By E. S. SyMES. (See 


page 12.) 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 


Bell. KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in German for * 


Children, By Mrs. HuGH BELL, Crown $vo., cloth, 2s. 


Butler. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 
English Literature, Translated by A. J. BUTLER, Translator of “The Memoirs 
of Baron Marbot.’ One vol., 8vo., cloth, 5s. net, 


Collingwood. THORSTEIN OF THE MERE: a Saga of the Nofthmen 
in Lakeland. By W. G. CoLLincwoop, Author of ‘Life of John Ruskin,’ etc, 
With Illustrations, Price ros. 6d. 


Cook, THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise known a$ AN APOLOGY 
FOR POETRY. By Sir PHiLIP SIDNEY. Edited by A. S. Coox, Professor 
of English Literature in Yale University. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cook. A DEFENCE QF POETRY. B PERCY ByssHE SHELLEY, 
pole mun Notes and Introduction, by Professor A. S, Cook, Crown 8yo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Davidson. A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By GIOVANNI A. SCARTAZZINI. 


Translated from the Italian, with Notes and Additions, by Tuomas DAVIDSON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Ellacombe. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. ELLACOMBE, M.A., Vicar of Bitton, 
Illustrated by Major E. B. RICKETTS, Large crown 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


Fleming. THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 


Rev, Canon FLEMING, Vicar of St. Michael's, Chester Square. Third Edition. 
?^ Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


€ 
Garnett. SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH * 


TO VICTORIA. Chosen and arranged by JAMES M, GARNETT, M.A,, LL.D. 
700 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 6d. 


Goschen. THE CULTIVATION AND “USE OF IMAGINATION. 
By the Right Hon, GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN. Crown Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Harrison, STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE, By 
FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., Author of * The Choice of Books,’ etc, New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d, 

» 


Hudson. THE LIFE, ART AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. ByH. N. Hupsox, LL.D. 2 vols, large crown Svo., cloth, 17s. 


Kuhns. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S ‘DIVINA 
COMMEDIA?’ By L. Oscar Kuuns, Profe i Y iversil 
Middletén, U.S.A. ' Crown 8vo,, cloth, 5s. POE vaga ks 


Lang. LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. Withan Introduction 


by ANDREW LANG. Square 8vo., cloth, 1s, 6d, Also the Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, 2s. P 


Maud. WAGNER'S HEROES. By CoNSTANCE MaUD. Illustrated by 
H. GRANVILLE FELL. Third Edition, crown Svo., ss. 
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Maud. WAGNER’S HEROINES. By Constance Maun. Illustrated 
by W. T. Maup, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Raleigh. , STYLE. By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English Literature 
at University College, Liverpool. Third Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Reynolds. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rey. S. H. 
REYNOLDS. One vol., demy 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


Rodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 
5 Sn i Ropp, K.C.M.G. With seven full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Schelling. BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 
ScHELLING, * Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection of Poems, Stories and Essays con- 
tributed by the Members of a Literary Club, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


POETRY. 


Bell, DIANA’S LOOKING-GLASS, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
late Rev. Canon BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of 


Carlisle, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. 
Bell. POEMS OLD AND NEW, By Canon BELL, D.D. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Collins; A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by J. Cuurton CoLLINS, M.A, Handsomely bound, 


crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Glencairn, R. J. POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. (See page 7.) 
i ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 

Guamo D Professor of English in Haverford College, U.S.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Holland. VERSES. By Maup HoLLaND (Maud Walpole). Crown 
Svo., 3s. 6d, 4 

Rodd. BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Sir RENNEL Ropp, K.C.M.G. 
Crown $vo., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FEDA, AND QTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL, With etched 
\ Frontispiece, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 


THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by RICHMOND. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 55. 
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FICTION. 


About. TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Translated by Lord NEWTON. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


‘ Adalet’ HAD]JIRA : A Turkish Love Story. By ‘ADALET? One vol. 
crown 8yo., cloth, 6s. 


Adderley. STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 
By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, formerly Head of the Oxford House 
and Christ Church Mission, Bethnal Green, Twenty-second Thousand. Small 
$vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. Also, in paper cover, rs. 

* 

Adderley, PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. 
By the Hon. and Rev. JAMEs ADDERLEY. Third Edition. One vol., crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2 
Bunsen. Xp UTER. IN BERLIN. By MARIE von BUNSEN. (See 
page 7. 


Burneside. THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By MARGARET BURNESIDE. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


Charleton. NETHERDYKE, By R. J. CHARLETON. One vol., crown 


8vo., 6s, 


Cherbuliez. THE TUTOR'S SECRET, (Le Secret du Précepteur.) 
Translated from the French of Vicror CHERBSLIEZ, One vol., crown $vo., 
cloth, 6s, 

» 

Cholmondeley. A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly. 
By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, Author of * Diana Tempest,’ ‘ The Danvers Jewels,’ 


etc, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. " 
, 


Ld 
Sg monde. RED POTTAGE. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, (See page 
7 


Coleridge. THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M^, COLERIDGE. 
Eighth Edition, crown $vo., 6s. 
LJ 
Oollingwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 
Lakeland. By W. G. CoLLincwoop, Author of * Thorstein of the Mere,’ * The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin,’ etc, Cloth, 16mo., 3s. 6d, 


Crane. GEORGE’S MOTHER. By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘The 
Red Badge of Courage.’ Cloth, 2s, - 


Dunmore. ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the EARL OF DUNMORE, P.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Pamirs Ore vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 


Edwards. THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. By R. W. K. EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


» 
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Falkner. MOONFLEET. By J. MEADE FALKNER. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo., 6s. 


* 
Ford. ON THE THRESHOLD. By ISABELLA O. FORD, Author of 
' Miss Blake of Monkshalton. One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Gaunt, DAVE'S SWEETHEART, By Mary Gaunt. One vol., 8vo., 
cloth, 3s, 6d, 


Hal}, FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Harrison. THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. By S. FRANCES 
HARRISON (Seranus). Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hutchinson. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. By 


. Horace G. HurCHINSON, Author of ‘My Wife's Politics,’ ‘Golf,’ * Creatures of 
Circumstance,’ etc, Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. * 


Knutsford. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 
Lady KNUTSFORD from the French of H. pz BarzAc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Lighthall THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. LIGHTHALL. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


McNulty. MISTHER O'RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By EDWARD McNuLTY, Small 8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 


McNulty. SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp McNULTY. Onewol, ` 
crown 8vo. ,6s. 


Montrésor WORTH WHILE. By F.F. MoNTRÉSOR, Author of ‘Into 
the Highways and Hedges.’ | Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
© 


Oxenden. A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By MAUD OXENDEN. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


G 
Oxenden. INTERLUDES. By MAUD OXENDEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


w 
Pinsent. JOB HILDRED. By ELLEN F. PINSENT, Author of * Jenny's 
Case.’ One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Roberts. THE COLOSSUS. By MORLEY ROBERTS. (See page 7.) 
A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. By 


ov Author of ‘Lucilla,’ ‘A Study in Colour,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Willams. THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. WYNNE 
WILLIAMs. Crown $vo., 3s. 6d. 3 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Bell. TANGWEERA. By C.N. BELL. *(See page 2.) 


Beynon. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd Ghoorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Bottome. A SUNSHINE TRIP: GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT. 
Extracts from Letters written by MARGARET BorTOME, With Portrait, elegantly 
bound, 4s. 6d, 


Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS, 1860-1896. Recorded and Illustrated 
by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 8vo., 15s. 


Bul. THE CRUISE Of THE ‘ANTARCTIC’ TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. BULL, a member of the Expedition. With 
Frontispiece by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A., and numerous full-page Illustrations by 
W. G. BunN-MunpocH. Demy 8vo., 15s. # 


Burton. TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of Sport and Adventure 
in Many Lands. By Carrain R. G. BURTON, Indian Staff Corps. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo., 16s. 


Chapman. WILD NORWAY. By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of ‘Wild 
Spain,’ With Illustrations by CHARLES WHyMPER. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Custance. RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. 
By HENRY CUSTANCE, three times winner of the Derby. One?vol., crown $vo., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. R 

Freshfield. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 
Doveras W. FRESHFIELD, F.R.G.S., latelf President of the Alpine Club. 
Illustrated with Photogravures and Maps, 2 vols., 4to., £3 3s. net. 


Gleichen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 
By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., 16s, 

L 

Gordon. PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer- 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896), By General Sir T. E. 
Gorpon, K.C.LLE., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attaché and Oriental 
Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of ‘The Roof of the 
World, 'ejc. Demy 8vo., with full-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

^ 


Grey. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. By H. M. GREY, (See page 4) 


Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By BRADNOCK HALL, 
Author of ‘Rough Mischance.’ With an original Etching by the Author, and 
twelve full-page Illustrations by T. H. MCLACHLAN, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Macdonald. SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. By MajorJ. R. MACDONALD, R.E. FullyIllustrated. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


o McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL, AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Frances McNas. With 
Map. Second Edition, Crown 8vó., 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By WARBURTON Pike, Author of ‘The Barren 
G¥ounds of Canada. With Illustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, anda Map, Demy 8vo., 16s, 


Pollok. FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.- 
Colonel PoLLOK, Author of * Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A. C. CoRBoULD. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 


Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir RENNEL RODD, K.C.M.G. With 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord CROMER, G.C.M.G. Illustrated 
from Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., 21s. 


Portal. MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald H. 
PomrAL, C.B, With Map and Illustrations, Demy 8vo,, 15s. 


Reid. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG. A Journey of Fifty Days 
in 1898. By Arnot REID. With Portrait and Map. Large crown 8vo., 


7s. 6d. $ 


i i . FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
pi pi MOT Pasa, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Colonel Sir 
F. R. WixcATE, K.C.M.G. Fully Illustrated. Popular Edition. 6s. Alsoa 
few copies of the Original Edition. Demy 8vo., 21s. 

> 


h KNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Smith, THROUGH UNKN With Illustrations by A. D. McCoRMICK 


DowaLDsoN SMITH, M.D., F. R.G.S. o 
and CHARLES WHYMPER. ; Super royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 
- 


HIMALAYAS: A RECORD OF 
SroxE, late Deputy Inspector-General of 
CHARLES WHYMPER. 


* 


Stone. IN AND BEYOND THE 
SPORT AND TRATEL. By S. J. e 
the Penjab Police. With 16 full-page Illustrations by 


Demy 8vo., 16s. 


CES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 


nope REMINISCEN nel R. F. MEvsev THOMPSON. Large crown 


AND THE CHASE. By Colo 
8vo., 10s. 6d. l 
Y IN ASIATIC TURKEY 


h. NOTES FROM A DIARY | 
Warkworth, Percy (then Lord Warkworth). With numerous Photogravures. 


Fcap. 4to., 21s. net. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


A Re-issue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on” 
Sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and Illustrated by the best 
Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plates. 

Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, 

Two Guineas a volume. Also obtainable in Sets only, in fine leather 

bindings. Prices on application. 


VOLUME I. 


Smith. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Tuomas SMITH, Master of the Hambledon ang Pytchley Hounds. M 
"With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. H. JALLAND. 

Sir RALPH Payne-Gatwey, Bart., writes : Tt is excellent and beautifully produced." 

*Ts sure to appeal to everyone who has had, or is about to have, a chance of a run with the 
hounds, and those to whom an unkindly fate denies this boon will enjoy it for the joyous music 
of the hounds which it Dringo relieve the winter of our discontent amid London fogs.'—Pad? 


Mall Gazette. 
"Tt will be a classic of fox-hunting till the end of time,'—Vorkshire Post. 
No hunting men should be without this book in their libraries.'— World. 


VOLUME Il. 


Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. THORNTON, of Thornville Royal, in 
Yorkshire. With the Original Illustrations by GARRARD, and other Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates by G. E. LODGE. 


‘Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the sumptuous new edition issued by Mr. 
Edward Arnold of Colonel T. ‘Thornton's ^ Sporting Tpur,” which has long been a scarce book. 
— Daily News. 

* Tt is excellent reading for all interested in sport.'—Black and White. 

‘A handsome volume, effectively illustrated with coloured plates by . E. Lodge, and with 


1 
1 


2 


portraits and selections from the original illustrations, themselves characteristic of the art and | 


sport of the time.'— Times. > 


VOLUME III. 


^ 2 

Cosmopolite. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a COSMOPÒLITE. 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn by R. ALLEN, and engraved 
by W. WESTALL, A.R.A. ^ 

«This is a most readable and entertaining book.'—PaZ? Mall Gazette. 

t As to the “get up” of the book we can only repeat what we said on the appearance of the 
first of the set, that the series consists of the most tasteful afd charming EATS) at present 
being issued by the English Press, and collectors of handsome books should find them not only 
an ornament to their shelves, but also a sound investment." 


VOLUME IV. 


ý 
Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 
GmANTLEY F. BERKELEY. With a Coloured Frontispigce and the original 
Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
, by G. H, JALLAND. 

t The latest addition to the sumptuous “‘ S] ortsman's Library " is hi ibd: à 
possible aid from the printer 2nd binder, with ilustrations from the pencils of Leech P 
Jalan o Grantley F- Béfkeley had ality of th 

e Hon. Grantley F. eley had one great quality of the raconteur. His self-revelati 
and displays of vanity are delightful. — T imes. eas Hes D 
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VOLUME V. 


Scrope. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By WILLIAM SCROPE. 
With Frontispiece by EDWIN LANDSEER, and nine Photogravure Plates of the 
original Illustrations, 

With the fine illustrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most worthy 
number of a splendid series.'—Pad? Mall Gazette. 


“Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland, none probably have 
been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although published more than fifty 
years ago, they are still as fresh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable for the many 
pigetical hints which they convey to inexperienced sportsmen.'—Fie/d. 


VOLUME VI. 


Nimrod, THE €HASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By NIMROD. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Mac ise, R.A., and with 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from the original Illustrations by 
ALKEN, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 


* Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed a real service for all who care for sport in. republishing 
Nimrod's admirable papers. Ihe book is admirably printed and produced both in the matter 
of illustrations and of binding.’ —St. ¥ames's Gazette. 


* A thoroughly well got-up book.'—World. 


VoLUME VII. 

Scrope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By WILLIAM 
Scrore. With coloured Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
original Plates. 

“This great ciassic of sport has been reissued by Mr. Edward Arnold in charming form,'— 
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COUNTRY HOUSE. 


a 
n ING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 
BAD POTET M Epwarp Brown, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by 


LupLow. Revised Edition, demy 4to., cloth, 6s. 
* 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. One vol., 


* 
PLEASURABLE POULTRY- 
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